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PR E F A CE. 


HE Works of thoſe wiſe and great Men, 
who have been empleyed in publick Tranſ- 
_ attions, have always been efteemed, by the 
beſt Fudge, of the utmoſt Confequence and of 
the higheſt Entertainment ; as they enable us 
to trace the ſecret Springs of Events, and to 
form a true Judgment of Princes and the 
Canduct᷑ of their Minifters ; to ot paſe the dan- 
gerous Attacks on Liberty, and fettle the juſt 
Bounds of Prerogative. 
With a View to the Proſecution of this De- 
fign the following Tracts are now callected ta- 
gether ; but it may not perhaps be thought im- 
pertinent to acquaint the Reader that, in the 
Infancy of the late Oppoſition, ſome of them 
were uſhered into the World from a printing 
Preſs under the Sanctian of a late noble Due, 
handed privately about, and very dijjucult ta be 
| procured; others were more openly publiſhed, 
but appeared at different Periods of Time, and 
among ſi weekly Productions. 

The Importance of the Subjects and the Ele- 
gance, with which they were treated, were their 
firſs Recommendation, and will, I doubt not, 
always ſecure them the public Eſteem. 
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Moſt Noble 81 x, 
Am one, whoſe Ambition it hath been, 
ever ſince I came into the World, to di- 
ſtinguiſh myſelf as a Writer; in which, 
I fairly confeſs, I had not only the View 


„ 


bliſhing my Fortune. A Proſpect, which 
ſeemed very reaſonable in a Time of general 

Peace and univerſal Aﬀ uence; in an Age fo 
particularly polite, that it is even the Faſhion 


to a knowing in all the elegant Arts 


and Sciences; and that to whatever Branch 
of them a Genius ſhall think fit to turn him- 
felf, 
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ſelf, he is fore it will be to one that is in 
Vogue. 

The firſt Eſſays of my Pen made a good 
Deal of Noiſe in the World; they filled fo- 
reign Journals, and were tranſlated into ſe- 
veral Languages. The Sorbonne, and both 
our Mother Univerſities, returned me Thanks 
for having reconciled ſeveral Diſputes, and 
folved ſeveral Difficulties in Chronology and 
Hiſtory, which had perplexed the learned 
World, from the impartial Euſebiut, down 
to the circumſtantial Prideaux ; my philoſo- 


ann 


pplauſe; and it is well known, that if the 
gay Part of the World read my Anti- Lucre- 
ius for Amuſement, the graveſt Divines have 
not diſdained to borrow Arguments from it 
in their Diſputes with the Materialifts. 
Animated by fuch Succeſs, in one Part of 
my Aim, I proceeded with indefatigable La- 
bour, till continual Diſappoĩntments, in the 
other, rendered me at length more indifferent 
to that imaginary good Applauſe, and lefs 
patient of that real Evil, Want. I began 
then to compare my Condition with that of 
ſeveral great Authors both antient and mo- 
dern; and finding upon the Compariſon that 
they had not been better treated than myſelf, 
J was ſoon led by my Reflections to diſcover 
the true Reaſon of our ill Fortune in the 
World; I was ſoon convinced that they and 
Ihad been on a wrong Purſuit; that Miniſters 
of State pay * Ta- 
lents, 
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lents, when they are miſapplied, and eſteem 
all Talents to be ſo, which are not wholly 
employed about the preſent Time, and prin- 
cipally dedicated to the Service of their Ad- 
miniſtration ; neither can I ſay this Proceed- 
ing is unjuſt, bow much ſoever I ſuffer by it. 
If we write for Poſterity, we muſt not 
complain that the Care of rewarding our 
Merit is left to Poſterity ; and if we neglet 
to ſerve the State, thoſe, who are appointed 
to prefide over it, break no Rule of Equity 
when they neglect us. S has been am- 
ply — 4 2 by Polterity for his Faery 
Deen; but the wile Treafurer Burliigli de- 
ned the Paymeat of an hundred Pounds, 
which Queen Elizabeth ordered him, and 
left this admirable Poet to ſtarve. Had Spen- 
cer applied himſelf to more ferious Studies, 
had he excelled in Phyficks, in Metaphyſic ks, 
or even in the firſt Philoſophy, or in Theo- 
logy, inſtead of excelling in Wit and Poetry, 
the amabiles Inſaniæ of Horece, his Uſage 
would have been the fame, no doubt. Even 
the greateſt Productions of theſe Studies are 
but Trifles in the Account of a conſummate 
Stateſular, and may properly enough be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the others in his Senſe, by 
the Title of Injanie ſeverrores. 
Our Exghſh Miniſters, to their Honcur be 
it ſpoken, have at all Times upon 
this admirable Principle ; the moſt excellent 
_ Sermons, the moſt elaborate Treatiſes, have 
not been ſufficient to procure the Advance- 
. ment 
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ment of ſome Divines, whilſt a ſorry Pamph- 
let or a ſpiritual Libel has raiſed others to the 
higheſt Dignities of the Church. As it has 
fared with mere Divinity, fo has it fared with 
mere Eloquence ; as one never cauſed the 
Divine, fo the other never cauſed the Lawyer 
to be diſtinguiſhed. But we know that if ei- 
ther of them be employed in a Court Cauſe, 
he never fails of making his Fortune. The 
ſame Fate has attended Writers of another 
Kind; the celebrated Tatlers, and SpeFators, 
had no Reward except from Bookſellers and 
Fame. But when thoſe Authors made the 
Diſcovery 1 have made, and applied their 
Talents better, in writing the Engh/bmar 
and the Freeholder, one was ſoon created a 
Knight, and the other became Secretary of 
State. In ſhort, without enumerating any 
more Inſtances, I may confidently affirm, that 
this has been the Cale from the Days of Bur- 
leigl to this Time; how much ſooner it be- 
gan to be fo, I hope, Sir, you will not give 
me the Leiſure to enquire. 

From the Moment I reſolved to become a 
State-Writer, I mentally devoted myſelf to 
your Service, and I do it now in this publick 
and moſt folemn Manner. Employ me, Sir, 
as you pleaſe; I abandon myſelf entirely to 
you ; my Pen is at your Diſpoſition, and my 
in your keeping. Like a Lawyer, 
I am ready to ſapport the Cauſe, in which, 
give me Leave to ſuppoſe that, I ſhall be ſoon 
retained with Ardour ; and, if Occafion be, 


with 
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with Subtilty and Acrimony. Like a Sis, 
I will behave myſelf with equal Boldneſs and 
Fidelity ; ; my Pen is my Fortune, and I think 
it as honourable to offer it, as offer m y Sword, 
without enquiring in a general Battle, or in 
private Skirmiſhes, at what Relation or Friend 
I ſtrike. I cancel at once all former Obliga- 
tions and Friendſhip, and will moſt implicit- 
ly follow your Inſtructions in Panegyrick on 
Yourſelf and Friends, in Satire on your Ad- 
verfaries, in writing for or againſt any Sub- 
je& ; nay, in writing for or againſt — ſame 
Subject, juſt as your Intereſt, or even your 
Paffions, may render it expedient. 

I am not ignorant that when Carneades 
offered to argue for Virtue, and then againſt 
it, Cato propoſed to drive that great Philoſo- 
pher and Orator out of Rome. Bot Cato was 2 
Man of narrow Principles and of too confined 
an Underſtanding. He confidered Virtue ab- 
ſtractedly, without any Regard to Time, to 
Place, and to that vaſt Variety of Conjunc- 
tures, which happen in the Courſe of human 
Affairs. In common Life, Morality is no 
doubt neceflary, and therefore Legiſlators 
have been careful to enforce the Practice of it; 
but whenever Moralityclaſhes with the Inter- 
eſt of the State, it muſt be, and italways has 
been, laid aſide. Theſe are my Opinions, and 
it is a great Comfort to my Conſcience to 
find them confirmed by the Practice of ſome 
reverend Perſons, whofe Examples ought to 

be of greater Weight with me, than that of a 
| B 3 | wretched 


1 
wretched Pagan; I ſhall therefore ſhew my- 
ſelf neither — nor whimfical in pur- 


ſuing the Ent to which I offer my 
S-rvices, but ſhall remain ficml „ 
that all the moral Vices, I 4 © gar mon 
ally guilty of in fo good a Courſe, will be 
exalted into political Virtues. 

After this plain and honeſt Account, which 
I bave given of myſelf, it may be allowed me 
ro fay, that you cannot find a Perſon better 
qualified for your Service, or more worthy to 

be liſted among thoſe, who draw their Pens 
in your Cauſe, and of whom I am willing to 
hope that you have a greater and an abler 
Body in Reſerve, than you have hitherto 
judged proper to bring into the Field. 

It is evident, that a Miniſter, in every Cir- 
cumftance of Life, ſtands in as much need 
of us public Writers as we of him; in his 
Profperity he can no more ſubſiſt without 
daily Praife, than we without daily Bread; 
and the farther he extends his Views, the 
more neceſſary are we to his Support. Let 
bim ſpeak as contemptuouſly of us as he 
pleaſes, for that is frequently the Manner of 
thoſe, who employ us moſt, and pay us beſt; 
yet will it fare with his Ambition as with a 
lofty Tree, which cannot thoot its Branches 
into the Clouds, unleſs its Root work into 
the Dirt, from which it roſe, on which it 
| Rands, and by which it is nouriſhed. 

If a Miniſter falls into Adverfity, ſhall he 
* the Pen in his own Defence? Would 


dot 


1 
not his Caſe be as deplorable for him to be 
left to write, as for a Prince to be left to fight 
in his own Quarrel? Believe me, Sir, when- 
ever Fortune abandons you, (and who knows 
how ſoon that may happen ?] you will find 
yourſelf in a very forlorn State. At the Name 
of your Succeffor, thoſe Crowds, that attend 
your Levee, will vaniſh like Spirits at the 
Dawn of Day. None will remain about you, 
but ſuch as no other Adminiſtration will con- 
deſcend to employ ; and we may therefore 
very bly behold you, which would be a 
pitiful Sight indeed, endeavouring to ſecure a 
fafe Retreat with H—— on one Side of you, 
and Leh—— on the other, two groteſque 
Perſonages, exactly pair'd, and nearly allied, 
but ſurely as little fit to ſupport a Miniſter in 
his Decline, as to adorn his Triumph. In 
ſuch a Turn as this, you may depend on my 
utmoſt Efforts to keep up a Spirit for you, 
and I can make no doubt of being ſeconded 
by ſeveral of my Fellow-Writers, fince I am 
certain you will not ſcruple to ſhare fome 
Part of that Fortune, which your Induſtry 
and Parfimony have raiſed, with thoſe who 
unite to fave the whole; and fince we ſhall 
be reaſonable enough not to expect above Six 
Pence in the Pound out of it, which cannot 
well amount to more than fifteen or twenty 
thouſand Pounds. A trifling Sum for fo 
great a Service and fo weighty a Purſe ! 
You may perhaps, after all | have faid, be 
ſtill apt to think that theſe are wild Diſcour- 
— —— 
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ſes, which have no other Foundation but my 
Defire to render myſelf neceſſary. You may 
refine too much in your Reflexions on my 
Conduct, and too little in thoſe you make 
on preſent Situation ; or if you judge 
rightly of this, it is not impoſſible but you 
may too much on your own Vigilance 
and Dexterity. Should any of thoſe Flatter- 
ers, who often betray their Patrons into a 
fatal Security, ſpeak to you much in the fame 
Manner, as Sleep addreſſes himſelf to Pali- 
nurus in the fifth Book of the AEncis : 


— Palinure, ferunt ipſa æguara claſſem, 
ate ſpirant auræ, datur hora quiett ; 


Pane caput, feſſaſque ocules furare labort : 


You would anſwer, I am perſuaded, as 
this Pilot did. | 


Nene ſalis placidi vultum, a => 
Ignorare jubes ? mene huic 6 


But Palinurus lept, and you know the 
Conſequence. 

Be not therefore diſpleaſed if a Gincere and 
zealous Servant rouzes you, admoniſhes you 
not to truſt too much to A and 
ſhews you Danger when perhaps you leaſt 
expect it, You have failed long in a ſmooth 
Sea with gentle and favourable Gales. We 
believe your Courage and your Abilities ex- 
wemely great, but we believe it * 

| or 
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for you have not had foul Weather enough 
to give any conſiderable Proofs of either. 
Theſe Circumſtances, which might be abuſ- 
ed to inſpire Security, I urge as Reaſons why 

ſhould be alarmed; for the Element you 
Love os Beek with fo by the Lows of Natere 
inconſtant; and therefore the | r you 
have been without a Storm, the moreReaſon 
you have to expect one. There is no ſurer 
Preſage of an Hurricane than juſt ſuch a dead 
Calm as I have obſerved for ſome Time. 

To ſpeak without a Figure; I would not 
have you flatter yourſelf, that the undiſturbed 
| Quiet you have fo "ong ele merely 

ing to on Integrity an [tical 
Merit, or ag uncommon 4 — of 
Hawkers and Pamphleteers, which has been 
carried on by the Direction of one of your 
principal Inſtruments, and indeed a moſt vi- 
gorous Stateſman. This Quiet, Sir, is owing 
to deep and inveterate Deſigns, which it be- 
comes me to lay before you, without any 

Regard to the Cenſure I may incur, of re- 
vealing private Converſation, and of Breach 
of Truſt. Know then that from the Time 
you came into a Fulneſs of Power, many 
were ſhocked at the Manner in which you 
ſeized it, and at the Uſe you made of it. 
They faid that both were hurtful, indecent, 
and even ſhameleſs. They went ſtill farther, 
and affirmed, that your Conduct was fooliſh 
with Regard to your own Intereſt, fince it 
was fooliſh for a Man to truſt to one fingle 


| * 
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ient of Government, who had ſeveral 
in his Power ; and eſpecially to fuch an Ex- 
pedient as that of Money, which would 
equally ſerve to ſupport him or to hang him. 
Theſe Perfons, however, notwithſtanding 
their Diſcontent, reſolved tolye quiet, till your 
Male-Adminiftration ſhould become fo glar- 
ing as to juſtify their Oppoſition, even in his 
Majeſty's Sight; they faid they would not 
follow your Example, and npon that Occafion 
they remembered with ſome Sharpneſs how 
you did your utmoſt to diftreſs the King's 
Affairs, upon the firſt Diſguſt you received; 
nay, they were malicious enough to call to 
mind fome perfonal Reflections which 
the Heat of your Imagination, and your Fa- 
miliarity with Majeſty, betrayed you into, 
and for which they fancily wiſhed what 1 
dare not name. Theſe feditious Spirits flat- 
tered themſelves that you would do your own 
Bufineſs when you had the full Swing of 
your Power. They were acquainted, they 
taid, with the Prefo:nption and Diſtruſt, with 
the Boldneſs and Pufillanimity, with the In- 
diſcretion and Cunning, and with fifty other 
Contradictions, which made up your Charac- 
ter; and upon theſe they depended for put- 
ting a ſpeedy End to your Adminiftration. 
This End imagine to be now at Hand, 
for thus they reaſon. A Miniſter, who is at- 
tacked on his Management of the publick Re- 

® See a an infamous Libel, in- 
r: 


Exped 
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venue, and has all the Advantages of Money 
and Authority on his Side, may eſcape 
though he is guilty ; but if he is innocent, 
the Proceedings againſt him in ſuch a Cate 
muſt neceſſarily confirm his Power, and eſta- 
bliſh his — ; nothing more deſirable 
than ſuch an Attack can happen to him. 
But our preſent Miniſter, ſay theſe Malig- 
nants, directly ſtops all Enquiry ; in publick 
he evades giving ſuch Accounts as the Re- 
preſentatives of the People have a Right to 
demand ; in private he is modeſt and — 
enough to laugh at thoſe, who think bim ſuch 
a Fool as to furniſh Proofs againſt himſelf. 
Can a Miniſter keep his Ground long, who 
has no other Defence than an implied Con- 
ſeſſion of his Guilt ? Will ſuch a Behaviour 
be endured in a Nation hitherto free, and 
where there remain at leaſt ſome Sparks of 

Honour, and of Love of the Country ? 
Theſe and many other Reflections, which 
for Brevity fake I omit, upon your particular 
Conduct, and upon our domeftick Affairs, 
are frequently thrown out. But, Sir, I con- 
feſs to you, that I tremble when I hear the 
ſame Perſons diſcourſe concerning the State 
of the Nation with regard to her foreign ln- 
tereſts. They affirm, and they offer to de- 
monſtrate, that the Affairs of Europe never 
were 1n greater Confuſion, and that the Part 
we take upon ourſelves is ſuch an one, as no 
Nation ever acted which was not betrayed, 


or whoſc Miniſters were nut infatuated. That 
you 
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you are fo, they fay, is paſt Diſpute, whe- 
ther you have conducted theſe Affairs your- 
ſelf, or have left them to thoſe Men of emi- 
nent Talents, who are concerned in this Part 
of your Adminiſtration ; they inſiſt that no- 
thing could have happened to us, if you had 
intirely neglected our foreign Intereſts, worſe 
than what you have brought upon us, by run- 

ning into the other Extreme. f or they aſk, 
what is the Fruit of your continual Negocia- 
tions, ſupported by a vaſt Expence, and car- 
on as buſily as if the Welfare of Great 
Britain had been at Stake in every Diſpute 
which has happened on the Continent? T 
anfwer for you, and they defy you to con- 
tradict them, that we have made the Quarrels 
of other People our own, and that we find 
ourſelves engaged as Principals, in ſome Caſes 
where we have but a very remote Concern, 
and in others where we have no Concern at 
all. That our Commerce ſuffers and runs the 
Riſque of being loſt, not for a Time, but for 
ever, in ſeveral Beaches, much more bene- 
ficial to us than the Offend Trade, and that 
our Right tokeepthoſe important Poſſcſſions, 
which were yielded to us in the moſt folemn 
and authentick Manner, is come, by Dint of 
Negotiation, from being inditputable, to be 
called in Queſtion. In a Word, that to re- 
| fore the publick Tranquility, and to ſettle 
our own [Iatereſts, we muſt engage in a new 
War and conclude a new Peace; that you 
— contrived to make it impoſbble for us 
| to 


1 
to do One, without fighting againſt the very 
Principle for which we have fought ever fince 
the Revolution, or to attempt the other with- 
out lying under the particular Circumſtance, 
that our principal Allies will be as much in 
earneſt as our Enemies to wreſt out of our 
Hands the chief Advantages which we ob- 
tained by the Treaty of Utrecht, At the 
Time when theſe Treaties were made, con- 
tiaue they, your Great Miniſter cried aloud 
and ſpared not. He complained, as much as 
any n, that the exorbitant Power of 
France was not ſufficiently reduced, and that 
the Barriers of our Allies, on the Nine and in 
the Netherlands, were left too weak; and is 
it under his Adminiſtration that we are to 
ſee a Pretence given to the French, and an 
Opportunity thrown into their Hands, of 
ſtrengthening their Power, and of extending 
their Barriers? When I tell theſe Objectors 
that your Brother anſwers for the Court of 
France, they laugh in my Face, and reply, 
Well he may, and fo might anyof thoſe, who 
were in the French Intereſt, have done at the 
Time when the Triple Alliance was broken, 
and France was encouraged by England to 
fall upon the Dutch. The Minifters, who 
are anſwered for, would be as weak as he who 
anſwers for them, if they did not fee the 
Advantage in the preſent Juncture, and did 
not take a fecret malicious Pleafurein making 
us, who contributed fo much to reduce their 
Power, become the Inſtruments of raifing it 


again. 
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again. In the Caſe of a War then, we have, 
according to this reaſoning, which really, Sir, 
has an Air of Truth, nothing ſo much to fear 
as the Aſſiſtance of our chief Ally; and in 
the Caſe of a Treaty, not only France, but 
Holland likewiſe, mad be againſt us in that 
important Article of Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon, and in all particular Advantages of 
Commerce, which we have enjoyed, and may 
find it reaſonable to to. The late 
Duke of Orleans, as dear a Friend as he was 
to us, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly, that we ſhould 
give up the Places before-mentioned ; pre- 
tended a Promiſe to this Effect, and himſelf 
obliged in Honour to ſee this Promiſe kept. 
Every one, who knows any Thing of the 
Tranſactions of thofe Times, knows with 
how envious an Eye the Dureh beheld the 
ſeparate Privileges in Trade, and the fole 
Poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, and of the Ifland of 
Minorce, which we obtained at the laſt Peace, 
and what Lengths they would have gone to 
facilitate the Negociations, which at that 
Time they oppoſed, if they might have been 
admitted to a Share in theſe Advantages. 
The Danger of an immediate Invaſion, and 
the Engagements entered ĩnto by the Emperor 
and the King of Spain to infult us with their 
Fleets, and to conquer Great Britain and 
Treland for the Pretender, have been very in- 
duſtriouſly propagated by thoſe, who are al- 
ready in your Pay, and by me, who ſtand a 
Candidate for this Honour, but am hitherto a 
Volun- 


__ Corret| 
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Voluntier in your Service. I am ſorry to tell 


you, Sir, but Heaven forbid that I ould 
conceal fo material a Circumſtance from your 

Knowledge ; we do not fucceed. We raiſe 
a Spirit, but this Spirit turns againſt you. 
There are more P 


cople than ever againſt the 
Pretender; and Zeal for ſupporting the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment never ran higher. But this 
Zeal is not any longer without Knowledge; 
it is directed to its proper Object, and there 
is no Poflibility of leading it hoodwinked to 
ſerve any o ar Purpoſes. Some incredulous 
Wreiches there are, v ho ſmile when we talk 
to them of Invaſions and the Pretender, and 
who content themſelves to reply that the Ma- 
chine is very ſeaſonably introdut ed, and ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art. The greater 
Number take Fire, and lay this new Diſtrets, 

which we threaten them with, at your Door; 
for, they tay, that we difobliged Spain fome 
Years ago, to tye the Emperor the more firm- 
ly ic us, and that we have fince that Time 
ditobliged the Emperor, by affecting a cloſer 
pondence, and greater Union of Coun- 
cils with France, than ever was known be- 
tween the two Nations. They ſend us to that 
excelient Treatiſe, The Barrizr Treaty vindi- 
cated, to learn our true and laſting Intereſt in 
foreign Alliances, and there they pretend that 
we thall find the Condemnation of all your 
Meaſures; they lament the miſerable Scene, 
which racy apptehend may toon be opened, 
bis M. jeſty's ** Dominions ex poſcd to 


all 
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all the Calamities of War, and perhaps in 
Danger of being loſt; we ourſelves ſtruggling 
againſt domeſtic Enemies, and defending 
our Coaſts againſt Invaſions; theſe Miſchiefs 
brought upon us by a Conjunction of the 
Emperor, our old Ally, with the King of 
Spain his Rival; a Conjunction fo unnatu- 
ral that nothing but the higheſt Reſentment 
at our Behaviour to them both could have 
t it about; in ſhort, to finiſh up the 
Picture, Great Britain reduced in this Di- 
ſtreſs to lean ſolely upon France, and the 
Faith of that Court to become our chief 
Security. 

Upon the whole Matter, your Enemies, 
Sir, the Subitance of whoſe pri Conver- 
ſation I have now honeſtly to you, 
_ conclude very infolently that you have filled 
up the Meaſure of your Iniquity and your 
Folly, and that you muſt fink, or the Na- 
tion muſt fink under the Weight of that 
Calamity, which you have brought and ſuf- 
fered to be — upon her. 

As ſhocking as this Account muſt be to 
your Ears; 1 myſelf that the Sin- 
cerity and Plainneſs, with which I have 
| given it, will be agrecable to you, and that 
you will receive into 4 a Man 
whoſe Affection for your Perſon and Zeal 
for your Service, muſt be above all Suſpi- 
cion, after giving you Intelligence of fo high 
2 Nature, without any Stipulation for the 
Diſcovery. 1 

Iexpect 


0) oi 

expect to hear from you in eight Days 

from the Date hereof; if I do not, you ſhall 
hear again from him, who is, 


Moſt Noble SIR, 
Your Honour's 


Jan. 1926-7. 


The Occasion AL WarIrTER. 


The OccasioxAL WRIrER. 
NUMBER U. 


To the Same. 


Moſt Noble SIR, | 
Think m obliged in Honour to let 
the L that you have treated 
all my Propoſals to write in your Service 
with a Contempt unuſual from one in your 
Station; for I have ſeen _ Tee Ns 

little paultry Proftitute of his Pen found 
. — C Coun- 


1 
Countenance and Encouragement. Theſe 
Wretches are ſure of both, whenever there 


bold Strokes to be given; and thecroaking 
of theſe Ravens has always, in my Imagi- 
nation, boded ſome Miſchief or other to 
the Commonwealth. 

For this Reaſon, I took upon me the Cha- 
racer of a moſt infamous Libeller in my firſt 
Addreſs to you, that I might be able to make 
a ſurer Judgment of our preſent Condition, 
and know better what tions to enter- 
tain ; ſo that I own I am moſt diſ- 
appointed in not receiving any Letter or Meſ- 
fage from you. 
you, I am fairly bit myſelf. 

Some malicious Refiners 


may pretend, 
perhaps, that an Addreſs of ſuch a Nature, 
made in ſo publick a Manner, could meet 
with no other Treatment, even from a Mi- 
nifter, who was w 
fal. Malice, I fay, 
deavour to 


a virtuaus Action, which 


cannot be denied, by ſuppoſing ſuch Motives 


to ĩt as cannot be The Practice is too 
common, and eſpecially where Men are di- 


vided into Parties, 


where publick Diſputes 


where al Feuds irritate the natural 
Malignity of the Heart. But far be it from 
me to judge with fo little Charity; I am will- 
ing to believe, Sir, that you declined the Of- 
rs made you, not on Account of the publck 


Addreſs, | 


are any bad Meaſures to be juſtified, or any 


I own, that inſtead of biting 


to accept the Propo- 
yp > 2 


CC 
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to promote the Honour of his Matty, the 
Security of our 
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Addreſs, by which they were conveyed, but 
becauſe you diſdaĩned to ſupport a virtuous 
Adminiſtration by a venal Pen. 

When I mect a Man with loaded Piftols in 
his Pocket, or a Dagger under his Cloak. I 
ſuſpect that he is going upon no very honour- 
able Deſigns. Houſe-breakers and Coiners 
have been detected by having their Tools 
found upon them. Informers, Spies, and 
hiceling Scribblers are the Tools of an evil 
Stateſman ; and when I fee all ſuch diſcou- 
„and none of them about a Miniſter, 
I think myſelf obliged to ſuppoſe that his 
Defigns are honourable, and his Meaſures 
directed to the public Good. 

I take this Opportunity, therefore, of beg- 
ging your Pardon for the Trial I preſumed to 

make. The Liberty indeed was great ; but 
fince it has turned fo vaſtly to your Honour, 
I hope to be the more eaſily forgiven. Shall 
I own it, Sir? My Hopes go ſtill farther ; 
you difdained me under the feigned Character 
which I aſſumed ; from the fame Principle of 
Honour, from the ſame Conſciouſneſs of Me- 
rit, you will, nay, you muſt afford me ſome 
Share of your Eſteem, when I appear, as I in- 
tend to do for the future, under my own. 
Theſe Papers ſhall breathe nothing but Zeal 


preſent happy Eſtabliſhment, 
and in one Word, the Good of our Country. 


The ſame Spirit, which animates you and me, 


ſhall animate them; and I cannot doubt of 
C 2 your | 
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your Approbation, when I co-operate with 


you to theſe P which were certain- 
ly the fole Inducements you had to enter in- 
to Buſineſs ; as it is manifeſt that you con- 
tinue at the Head of Affairs for no other 
Reaſons. 
The Truth is, however, (for think it be- 
coming aFriendſhip, which is likely to grow 
as intimate as ours, that I ſhould diſguiſe no- 
thing from you) two Things have lately hap- 
pened, which gave ſome little Shock to my 
good Opinion of you. The firſt is an Unwil- 
lingneſs you manifeſted, that the true State 
of the national Debts ſhould be known by the 
Nation, and the ſevere Cenfure you paſſed on 
ſuch Perſons, as were defirous to give their 
Countrymen 2 fair Account of their Condi- 
tion in a Part fo eſſential, that our being a 
N ation, or not a Nation, depends almoſt en- 
tirely, in this Criſis, on our running or not 


running farther into Debt. The other is the 


Publication of a Pamphlet ſuppoſed to be 


written by your Direction, which is evident- 
ly deſigned to keep us noleſs in the dark as 
> ol ove Ads abroad. 

As to the firſt, that Matter has been taken 
up already; and will, I doubt not, i all 
Places, and in all Manners, be fo thorough- 
ly fifted, that we ſhall no langer be at a Loſs, 
cither as to the Revenue, and the real C 
vpon it, or as to the whole Management of 

it. In which Examination, Sir, let me adviſe 
you, as a Friend, a at + 
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that Suſpicions may not increaſe, and that J 


may not be obliged to write to you in a 


Stile, to which I ſhall turn my Pen with 
Reluctancy. 
As to the latter, I hope, it will de likewiſe 
examined; and if I was able to take ſuch a 
Taſk on myſelf, I ſhould, I am perſuaded, 
in doing fo, but make a ſecond Trial of you 
to your "Glory, and knit the Bands of our 
Friendſhip thecloſer, by anſwering a Pamph- 
let of fo pernicious Conſequence, and writ 
with fo ill a Defi But I know my own 
Unfitneſs to inform, to inſtruct, and to rouſe 
our Countrymen, ſome from their Lethargy, 
and fome from their golden Dreams. I may 
toll the Alarm-bell, but Perſons of greater 
Strength and Skill muſt be called upon to 
raiſe it, and to ** 
Nation. 
We are grown more eaſy, nay, more will- 
ing than ever, to be impoſed upon ; and we 
do more than half the Work of thoſe, who 
find their Account in deluding us. Almoſt 
every Man confiders himfelf as a fingle Per- 
ſon; thoſe few, who extend their Confidera- 
tions farther, ſeldom or never carry them be- 
yond the narrow Syſtem of a Family, or a 
Party. And thus it — that private In- 
tereſt is become the Criterion, by which Judg- 
ments are formed upon publick Affairs. The 
Man, whoever he be, who is at any Time in 
Faſhion, has nothing to do but to hold out 
that Purſe, which the more he empties it, the 
C 3 turer 
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ſurer he is to fill. After which let him de- 
claim imperiouſly, and affert boldly, with- 
cut regarding Proof, or condeſcending to ar- 
gue ; let one of his Tools write a Pamphlet 
in much the ſame Strain, and the Work is 
done, the Opinion of Mankind is ſettled, the 
Crowd repeats what the Orator has faid, and 
the Author writ; the Clamour is echoed 
back on all Sides, and theſe Echoes, the Re- 
verſe of all others, ſtrengthen by Repetition 
Thus the Corrupt lead the Blind, and the 
Blind lead one another; the ſtill Voice of 
Reaſon is drowned in popular Clamour, and 
Truth is overwhelmed by Prejudice. 
This is a true Account of what happens 
frequently; it is ſo far from being a Deſerip- 


tion drawn from Imagination, that I could 


give ſeveral Inſtances, and perhaps ſhall have 
Occaſion to quote ſome, of ſuch groſs Impo- 
fitions on the common Senſe of Mankind, 
offered in this Manner, and offered with Suc- 


8 Man in Britain 
in private Converſation. 


There are therefore, God knows, but too 


many Reaſons for him to 
tertains a Thought of 
nerality of People, to lay afide their P 

dices, Apo A Dang 
the State of the Nation in a due Extent, and 
in a true Light; and yet ſuch is our Con- 
dition, ſuch a Crifis are we in, that if we do 
not take and execute this Reſolution now, 


deſpond, who en- 


it 


— 
W 


ceſs, as no one would be bold enough to at- 


prevailing on the Ge- 


home. I am willing to h 


into all the Cauſes which combine to bring 


1 
it may very probably be out of our Power 
to do it hereafter to any good Purpoſe. 


In our Senate we hear of Dangers, 
which we have to a end from abroad ; 
and, if we believe what is faid in a foreign 
State, we are expoſed to very great ones at 
ope, that both one 
and the other are magnified ; but they may 
grow to be ſuch in Reality as they are repre- 
tented to be, if we do not take more than 
ordinary Care; firſt, to weigh in a juſt Ba- 


lance each of the many Evils which threaten 


the Nation ; and fecondly, if we do not pe- 
netrate into every one of the Cauſes, which 
have combined to bring them upon us. 
Should we fail in this Point, we may in- 


creaſe our Dangers from abroad, by over- 


rating thoſe at home, and by applying our- 


_ {elves ſolely to prevent the latter. But I be- 


lieve no one thinks us diſpoſed to run into 
this Extreme; we are much more likely to 
run into the other, and to increaſe our Dan- 


gers at home, by over-rating thoſe which we 


apprehend from abroad. Should we fail in 
the ſecond Point, and neglect to penetrate 


our preſent Diſtreſs upon us, palliative Re- 
medies alone will be applied, in the Uſe of 


which we may very probably expire after a 


tedious Languor, but from which we cannot 
expect a radical Cure. 
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Convinced, therefore, that if we neglect 


the preſent Moment, if every Man does not 
think and write, and and act for his 
Country at this Time, according to his beſt 
Talents, and according to the Opportunities, 
which he has of exerting them, we ſhall foon 
be in every Senſe a ruined Nation. 
I confets, that I am impatient, however 
low my Hopes of Succeſs run, till ſome abler 
Penaccepts: he Invitation, which the Enquirer 
into the Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Bri- 
tain gives to every Member of this Commu- 
nity, till an Enquiry is made, according to 
the Right which he is to allow, into 
our preſent State, and into the Meaſures 
which have led to it. But then this Enquiry 
muſt be made upon betterPrinciples, and with 
an honeſter View than he has, who made this, 
_ which lies before me; the Perſon, who ac- 
cepts his Invitation, ſhould be one, who would 
bluſh to follow his Example; for he acts the 
Part of an Apologiſt, where he profeſſes to 
act that of an impartial Enquirer ; he ſeems 
very zealous for the Succeſs of the Cauft, 
which he pleads, and very indifferent what 
Means he employs to procure this Succeſs ; 
many Things are diſguĩſed, many are conceal- 
ed, and hardly any are repreſented in their 
natural and proper Light. Fallacy, Sophiſm, 
and a puerile Declamation, ſwell the elaborate 
Treatiſe; but there was a Deſign perhaps, as 
well as Habit, in ſuch a Manner of Writing 
upon this Occaſion, fince a bad Cauſe muſt 


be | 


ty of Peace, which has been ap 
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be defended by ſuch Means; and, therefore, 
by ſuch Pens as would difgrace and weaken 
a good one; fince it may poſſibly appear up- 
on a fair Examination, that the Cauſe he is 


retained in, is none of the beſt. | 


If this ſhould appear, I am apt to believe, 
that thoſe, who ſet him at work, will not be 
much concerned; they could not look on this 


Pamphlet as any Thing better than a mo- 


mentzry Expedient to miſlead and inflame. 
If it has that Effect, if it ſerves to keep up 
the Deluſion till all the Jobs, which are to be 
done, are done; the Ends, which they pro- 
ſed to themſelves, are perhaps anſwered. 
But if this Nation ſhould awaken to a Senſe 


of their true Intereſt, and if the Britiſh Spirit 


ſhould once more revive amongſt us, it might 
very well happen that theſe Perſons would 
have made a faulty 


Reckoning ; for ſurely, 


after having exerciſed the Juſtice of the Na- 


tion, by cenfuring in one Parliament a Trea- 
in an- 


other, it will not be thought ſtrange, if we 


| puniſh at one Time or another thoſe, who 


have 


negotiated us out of Peace and Tran- 


quility, into War and Confufion, although = 


the Wiſdom of the Nation ſhould think fit 
to ſu for the preſent the Meaſures of 


_ theſe Miniſters, 


The Enguirer ſuppoſes the whole Face of 
Affairs in Europe to have received the great 
Alteraticn, which he is ſo much ſurprized at, 
within the Space of the laſt Year ; but I can- 

| not 
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not agree with him, that the Turn has been 
fo ſudden as he repre!ents it. The Calm hardly 
de — alleled by any paſt Praſpect, as this 
aſter of Style expreſſes himſelf by a 


hs of Hibernian Nhetorick, was accom- 


Fig: 
panied, as Calms frequently are, by many 


Signs of an approaching Storm; which Signs 
did not efcape the Obſervation of the Sailors, 
and even Paſſengers in our Veſſel, though 
they eſcaped that of our able Pilots, who 
were it ſeems all that while in a moſt ſerene 
Security. The particular Evils which we 
apprehend at preſent, were known to our 
Miniſters above a Year ago; if it be true, as 


tde Enquirer affirms, that the Treaty of Ha- 


nover, and Negociations, in Confequence of 
it, are tlie — which the Court of Great 
Britain thought fit to take as ſoon as poſſible, 
after the Danger we were in appeared evident 
| beyond all Contradittion. But before the par- 
ticular Danger appeared, the general — ol 
was evident enough. When the Treaty of 
Vienna was made, our Ship ſtruck ; but we 
had been failing among Rocks and Shoals 
long before, ever ſince we quitted our Port, 
and launched out to Sea, on the wife Errand 
of convoying other People fafe to theirs. 
He therefore, who is defirous to make the 
Enquiry propoſed, in ſuch a Manner as may 
be of real Ute to the Publick, muſt take up 


Things much higher than this partial Writer 
was inftrufted to do. Many things happen- 
ed during the Congrefs of Cambroy, which 
deſerve 
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deſerve to be explained; and there are Trea- 
ties both previous and ſubſequent to the 
Quadruple Alliance, which deſerve to be 
commented 

Nay, there ſeems to be a Necem̃ty of go- 
ing farther back than thisReign, or even than 
this Century, if we deſign to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the Original of our preſent 
Diſtreſs. When we have taken a general 
Survey of the Conduct of Britain, with rela- 
tion to the Affairs of Europe, for about two 
hundred Years, we ſhall come much bet- 
ter to diſcover our true Point of 
Intereſt; and by obſerving how we have de- 
parted from it, we ſhall learn how to return 
to it. 

This Part Iwill venture to undertake; and 
what I ſhall ſay upon it, may ſerve at leaſt as 
an Introduction to thatWork, which, I ho 
will be performed by ſome abler Hand. 

The Foundations of the Grandeur of 
France, and thoſe of the Grandeur of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, were laid very near at the 
ſame Period. Ferdinand and Thabeila began 
the latter ; and in Charles V. their Grandſon, 
and almoſt immediate Succeſſor, it was car- 
ried up to that exorbitant Height, which 
made Europe tremble under his Reign, under 
that of his Son, and upon ſome Occafions 
even later. The Progreſs which France 
made, was not ſo rapid, but was perhaps as 
ſare ; ſhe ſhared with her Rival the Spoils of 
the Houſe of — by the Addreſs and 


Vigour 
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Vigour of Leis XI. who not only extended 
the Bounds, and ſtrengthened the Frontier of 
that cloſe compact Body, (whoſe very Figure 
is an Addition to the Force of it,) but affured 
its inward Tranquility better, and rendered 
that Monarchy more formidable than it had 
been in the Time of his Predeceffors, when 
the Authority of the Prince was leſs. 
The forming of two ſuch Powers, in 
Europe, made it the Intereſt of all other 
Princes and States, to keep as much as 
ſible a Balance between them. And 
began that Principle'of Eng/z/b Policy to be 
eſtabliſhed, which, however true and wiſe 
in itſelf, has hardly ever been truly and wiſe- 
ly purſued. 
We thould take Things rather too high, 
1f we went up to the Reign of King Henry 
VII. though even there ſome Obſervations 
are to be made, which have Relation to our 
preſent Subject, 
Frequent and important Occafions of act- 
ing on this Principle preſented themſelves in 
the Time of HenryVIII. Some he took, ſome 
he neglected, and ſome he managed ill; for 
to ſay the Truth, the whole Conduct of this 
Prince was a continued Courſe of Extrava- 
gance, Violence, and Levity ; hisVices glared 
through the beſt Actions of his Life. He ex- 
erciſcd the Tyranny, and practiſed the bloody 
Precepts of the Church of Rome, even while 
he was delivering us from the Papal Yoke. 


5 His Deliberations ſor Peace or War ſeemed 


often 


*. 
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tween the two great Powers of Ez 
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often to have a Mixture of Humour in them ; 


and his own Paſſions, as well as Wolſey s, 
made him hold the Balance of Europe, it he 
did hold it, with an uneven Hand. 

The Reformation, which began in his 
Time in G „ and which was com- 
pleted by Edward VI. and by Queen Eliza- 
beth, in England, gave Occaſion to a new 


_ Diviſion of Intereſts; and made it of the 


utmoſt Importance to the Welfare of this 
Nation, not only to preferve a Balance _ 
but 
to ſupport the Proteſtant Cauſe againſt them 
both. The firſt of theſe was to be done by 
throwing as much as the Occaſion might 
require of our Weight, ſometimes into one, 
and ſometimes into the other of theſe Scales; 
but the latter could be effected by nothing 
leſs than a conſtant Adherence to that Side, 
which was for a long Time the weakeſt, 
and which, I doubt, is ftill fo. 

Both theſe Principles were purſued by 
Queen E/zabeth, with the greateſt Wiſdom, 
and with the greateſt Succets. To illuſtrate 
this fully, it would be neceſſary to tun through 
the Annals of her glorious Reign. But a few 
general Obſervations will ſuffice for our pre- 
ſent P . When ſhe came to the Crown, 
the Nation was divided between two power- 
ful Parties, exaſperated by religious Zeal ; 
Ireland was Papiſt, Scotland was under the im- 
mediate Influence of France, and the Queen 
of that Kingdom married to the Dauphin 


of 
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of France, diſputed her Title to the Crown 


of England. In ſhort, the ſureſt Support the 
bad amidſt all theſe Difficultics, befides the 
Firmneſs of her Mind, and the Penetration 
of her Underſtanding, was in Philip I. whom 
ſhe diſobliged by refuſing to make bim her 
Huſband ; and who could not fail of being on 
many Accounts, as he proved to be, her moſt 
implacable and dangerous Enemy; ſhe kept 
Meaſures for a while with him, nay, perhaps, 
with the Court of Rome, and ſoon ſettled her 
Government, and eſtabliſhed her Power; 
her own was the firſt and principal 
n and ſhe judged very 
y, that, in order to be — * a- 
— * muſt begin by making herſelf ſo at 
home. Her Revenue was adminiſtered with 
the utmoſt Frugality, Induſtry was encau- 
raged, Manufactures improved, and Com- 
merce extended; ſhe was far from neglecting 
foreign Alliances, but her N tions were 
conducbed with great Art, and little Expence, 
and the Eng ts ſhe took were always 
, ſeldom chargeable. She ſupported 
the Proteſtant Cauſe in France, with good 
Offices, with Loans of Money ; and upon 
ſome Occafions with Troops. But 
ſhe never depended on the Gratitude of 
Henry IV. and was neither fi nor un- 
when he made Returus very unwor- 
thy of the Obligations he had to her. The 
Dutck could not have fuſtained their Revolt 


from Spain, nor have formed their Common- 


wealth, 
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wealth, without her Aſſiſtanee. She helped 
them powerfully, but ſhe exacted cautionary 
Towns from them, as a Security for her Re- 
imburſement, whenever they ſhould be in a 
Condition to pay ; and in the mean Time as 
a Check, to keep them under the Influence 
and Direction of Erg/and. By fuch Me- 
thods as theſe, her own Country grew rich 
and flouriſhing, while ſhe not only preſerv- 
ed a Balance of Power abroad, but contri- 
buted extremely to reduce Spain from being 
the Terror of Europe, to that low State, in- 
to which it fell under theSuccefiors of King 


 Philpll. 


The Reign of King James I. is not to be 
read without a Mixture of Indignation and 
Contempt. He came to the Crown with 
great Advantages; but a bad Head and a 
worſe Heart hindered him from improving 
any of them. He loſt the Opportunity of 
uniting the two Kingdoms, he ſuffered his 
Revenue to be ill adminiſtered, his Minifters 
were notorioufly corrupt, and he himfelf 
very profuſe. | 
Inſtead of affuaging, he fomented Dif- 
putes by his Pedantry 
ceiples of Government, and raiſed ſuch a Spi- 
rit in the Clergy as could hardly fail to pro- 
duce the terrible Effects, which followed in 
the Reign of his Son. 
Such a Management of demeſtic Aﬀairs 
would have put it out of his Power, if it had 
been his Inclination to act a wiſer Part in 


2 foreign 


; eſtabliſhed ſuch Prin- 
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foreign Affairs; but he had no ſuch Inclina- 
tion. Twelve Years he ſuffered himſelf to be 
amuſed with the Span 


5 Match; he counte- 
nanced at leaſt the Popiſh, and he abſolutely 


neglected the Proteſtant Intereſt, both in 
France and Germany. Inſtead of helping 
the Diſpoſitions, which 
Imperial Crown out of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
he favoured the Cauſe of that Family, and 


abandoned his own Children to the Reſent- 


ment of the Emperor and the Popiſh League. 
When the Thirty Years War began in 1618, 
the Liberty of , and the whole Pro- 


The ſole Meaſures, which he took for the 
Support of either, conſiſted in fimple Embaſ- 
fiee, ridiculous Letters, and languid Negoti- 
ations. 
tious Defigns of the Spaniſb Branch of the 
Aufſtrian Family; King James favoured thoſe 
of the German Branch of the ſame Family. 
Over the ſucceeding Reign, and all that 


followed, to the Reſtoration of King Charles | 


II. let us draw a Veil. 
During this Time the Decay of the Spaniſb 


Monarchy increaſed a 
Germany 


pace, the Liberties of 


Emperor bounded by the Treaties of Ne- 
_ phalia; but another Power, That of France, 
began to riſe very faſt on the Foundations 
laid long ago. Niclelieu and Mazarine had 
given that Crown a great Superiority in the 
Affairs of Europe, and the Prince, who wore 
ne | It, 


appeared, to take the 


teftant Intereſt were in the utmoſt Peril. 


Queen Elizabeth deteated the ambi- 


were aſſerted, and the Power of the 


* * 2 . 6 —— 


could not openly affift, he privately 


Balance of Power in 


eſtabliſhed the abſalute Su 
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it, reſolved to maintain and augment this Su- 
_ at the Expence of all his Neigh- 


The Attack which Lewis XIV. made upon 
the Low Countries in 1667, ſhewed both in 
the Manner of it, and in the Pretence taken 
for it, what Europe had to expect from this 
Prince. On this Occafion the Triple Alli- 
ance was made, and had it been if the 
fame Principles of Policy had continued to 
prevail. But the King who ſat on ourThrone, 
with better Senſe and more Courage than his 
Grandfather, was at leaſt as unfit as he to de- 
fend the Libertics of „and pethaps 
more unfit todefend the Proteſtant Intereſt. 

King Charles II. joined his Councils and 
his Arms to thoſe of France ; and when he 
abetted 
the Uſurpations of that Crown. He might, 
by conforming to the Deſires of his People, 
who were in his and their true Intereſt, have 
had the immortal Honour of preſerving a 
; but he choſe 
the eternal Infamy of helping to deſtroy this 
Balance ; and not content to be the Ally of a 
Prince, whoſe Enemy he ought to dh been, 


be condeſcended to be his Inftrument, and 


even his Penfioner. This Conduct, which 
took too much Strength from that Side, which 
was already too weak; and which added fo 
much to that, which was already too ſtrong, 

— Au — 
and left Spain, Germany, 38 , and the ſeven- 
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teen Provinces, nay and Britain too in Con- 
ſequence, at her Mercy. 
This terrible Face of Things did not mend 
on the Acceſſion of King James II. to the 
Throne. Whatever his Politicks were, Re- 
ligion would have got the better of them. 
Bigotry muſt have cemented a cloſe Union 
between him and the King of France, who 
was alone able and willing to affiſt him in the 
Work he had undertaken at home. But the 
Greatneſs of our Danger, as it ſometimes 
happens, ſaved us; and in faving us, faved 
all Europe. The Revolution in our Govern- 
ment cauſed a total in our Conduct. 
A Prince, who had been long at the Head of 
a weak but refolute Oppoſition to France, 
mounted our Throne; and the Principles 
of maintaining a Balance between the great 
Powers of Europe, and of ſupporting the 
Proteſtant Intereſt, came once more into 
Faſhion in this Kingdom, after having been 
for near a Century, either neglected, or act- 
ed againſt. 
The Body of the Nation reſumed theſe 
Principles with Warmth, and has : 
paralleled Spirit and 


them ever fince with un 
Vigour. But let it be faid without Offence, 
fince it may be ſaid with Truth, and fince ir 
i y that it ſhould be faid upon this 


1s 
 Occafion, we have not purſued them with 
as much Wiſdom as Zeal. If we haveerred 
in our Politicks fince the Revolution, it is 
fure we have crred on the right Side. But 
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Ertors on the right Side are Errors ſtill, and 
may in Time as fatal as Errors on the 
other; and are in one reſpect at leaſt more 


dangerous, as they are leſs attended to at 


firſt, or guarded againſt. 
Between all Extremes there is a certain 


middle Point which Men of Genius per- 
ceive, and to which Men of Honour adhere 

in private and in publick Life. 
+ Thus Avarice and Prodigality are at an im- 
menſe Diſtance ; but there is a Space mark- 
ed out by Virtue between them, where Fru- 
gality and Generofity refide together. Thus 
again; to abandon thoſe, whom it is our In- 
tereſt to ſupport, is an Exceſs of Folly; and 
to ſapport the Intereſts of other People, to 

the Ruin of our own, is an Exceſs of Folly 
likewiſe. But there are Lines deſcribed by 
Prudence between theſe two Exceſſes, with- 
in which our common Intereſts meet, and 
may together. 

It would be an invidious as well as tedi- 
r ee 


particular Men, and ſerved the Turns of pri- 
vate Intereſt, till we have rendered that Prin- 
ciple, in a reaſonable Purſuit of which our 
Safety, and our Glory conſiſt, the Occaſion 
nn and of Re- 
proach to the Wiſdom of our Nation. A few 
of theſe Inſtances will ſuffice to deduce the 
Da Progreſs 
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Progreſs of our miſtaken Policy, to evince 
the Truth of r 
general, and to fix the A of the 
whole to the preſent Canjuncture; wherein 
I a d, that we ate about to pay the 
Price not only of late Errors, but a long Se- 


ries of Errors. 


doubt a very neceſſary War. It was 
to extinguiſh the Rebellion in Scoclend ; it 
was neceſſary to reduce Ireland; it was ne- 


coliey 19 alher the cow eee 
Government. Theſe were our ammediate In- 


tereſts ; but we had remote Intereſts likewiſe 


concerned, which were of themſelves ſuffi- 
cient to engage us to enter, at leaſt as Allies 
n 
was in Danger by the taking of Philipsburgh, 
—— of the French; and 
Helland lay once more open to their Inva- 
fions, by the ſerzing of Banne. In the Courſe 
of this War, Ireland was reduced ; all the 
Efforts againſt the Government in 
and Scat land were defeated ; and by the 
_=_ France acknowledged King Wil- 


As unfortunate as we had been on the 


Rhine and in Flanders, every Thing, which 
the French had taken in the Courſe of the 
War from our Allies, was reſtored at Ry 
wick; and 
uſurped before the War, was likewiſe given 
up. Thus far all was well. The Points, which 
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The War, which began in 1688, was no 


Englend 


, which France had 


England 


another, which 


uaranty 

been entered into as ſoon as thoſe Powers 
acceded, who tefuſed to fign when England 
and Ho/land did ; the Tranquillity of Europe 
would have been better ſecured, than it was 
at this Time, or at the Peace of Nimeghen; 
at leaſt Eng/and would have engaged, as far 
as it became her to do, even upon the Prin- 
ciple of maintaining the Balance of Power, 
and no farther. | 85 

But inftead of taking this Step, we took 
fatal in its Conſe- 
quences. The Death of Charles II. King of 
Spain, without Children, was then in Proſpect. 
The Pretenſions of France were known, and 


its Power had been lately felt. Whenever 


the Caſe ſhould happen, a War ſeemed to be 
unavoidable. But this War muſt have been 
made by France alone, for the of 
the Spaniſh Monarchy ; which, as powerful 
as we then thought her, and as infolent as 
ſhe really was, ſhe would not have 
in lightly. Neither could ſhe have ſupported 
it, if ſhe had, fince even with Spain on her 
Side ſhe could not have ſupported the laſt, 
if the Mines of Peru had not been anac- 

countably left to her. 
m— enfi . 
ar, and on the ſpecious Pretence of pre- 
ſerving a Balance of Power in Europe, the 
D 3 Par- 
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Partition Treaties were made ; that is, wich · 
out the of the King of Spain, we 
diſpoſed of his Inheritance; 2 * 
ſent of the Emperor, and in Concert with his 
adverſe Party, we ſettled the Rights conteſt- 


ed between the Houſe of Auſtria and Bour- 


bon ; and we cageged to make this Parts. | 


I do not enter into the Reaſons for and 
againſt this Treaty, which may be drawn 
from the lar Stipulations We in 
it, but content myſelf to obſerve in general, 
what impolitic Meaſures we were at this 
Period betrayed into, by an over-weening 
Defire to preſerve the Balance of Power; and 
how much Reaſon we have to be always on 
our Guard againſt Errors of this Kind, fince 
a Prince, whom Genius and | ? had 
rendered the greateſt Man of his Age, was 
not exempt from them, but drew both Eng- 
land and Holland fatally into them. 

Whenever this Balance is in real Danger by 
the exorbitant Growth of one Power, or by 
the Union of more, other Princes and States 
will bealarmedof Courſe. Allof them ought, 
and moſt of them will take Meaſures for 
their common Security. But the wiſe Coun- 
cis amongſt them will, upon every ſuch Oc- 
caſion, prapartion their Meaſures, and the 
Engagements they enter ipto, not according 
to the Nature of the Danger confidered gene- 
ys but according to the zmmediate or re- 
vi97e Relation, which it has to each of them, 
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and according to the Strength, Situathen, or 
any other Circumſtance, which may be pe- 
culiar to them. 
. To do otherwiſe, would be to loſe Sight of 
our own Intereſt in the Purſuit of 
a common Intereſt. It would be nothing bet - 
ter than ſetting up for the Don Nuirates of 
the World, and engage to fight the Battles of 
all Mankind. The State which keeps its own 
cular Intereſt conſtantly in View, has no 
invariable Rule to go by ; and this Rule will 
direct and limit all its Proceedings in foreign 
Affairs; fo that fuch a State will freq 
take 20 Share, and frequently a Share 
nere and pill 
never exert its ale but when its 
Whole is at Stake. But a State who 1 | 
to do This, has no Rule at all to go by, and 
muſt fight to negotiate, and negotiate to fight 
agaĩn, as long as it is a State; becauſe as long 
as it is a State, there will be Diſputes among 
its Neighbours, and ſome of theſe will pre- 
vail at one Time, and ſome at another, in 
the perpetual Flux and Reflux of human 
Affairs. 
If the Kings of France and Spain, and 
the Emperor, had made an Agreement a- 
mongſt themſelves, about the Succeſſion to 
the Dominions of Spain, conſiſtent with the 
common [Intereſt of Europe; and 
the Partiality which the Court of Spain had, 
at that Time, for the Houſe of there 
2 4 
4 
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ment would have been too favourable to the 
Houſe of Bourbon ; if any ſuch Partition 
had been made, I fay, no would 
have remained, either as to the Right or Man- 
ner of making it, and we might have eſcaped 
a War. If theſe Princes had done nothing 
of this Kind, we might have been engaged 
upon the King of Spain s Death, as I faid be- 
fore, in a defenffve War, for preſerving the 
Dominions of our old Allies, and the Liber- 
ties of Europe, againſt the U tions of our 
ancient Enemy. But, inſtead of waiting to be 
Auxiliaries in a defenſive War, we put our- 
ſelves under a Neceffity of being Prancipals 
in an offenſive ane; and by e to fo- 
cure the Balance of Power, when we had 
neither Call nor Right to meddle, we reduced 
our Affairs to this abſurd Alternative, that 
we muſt either make an offenfive War as 
Principals, againſt the Emperor and Spain, 
in order to conquer for France, which was 
equally impolitick and unjuſt, or againſt 
France and Spain, in order to conquer for the 
Emperor, under the greateſt Diſadvantages 
poſſible ; which happened to be the Caſe. 
The Partition Treaties forced the King of 
Spain to make a Will in favour of the Houſe 
of Bourbon ; and the Spamiards threw them- 
felves into the Arms of France, to prevent 
the Diſmemberment of their M 

Thus was the Balance of Power loſt by 
our meddling where we had nothing to do, 


even before it could have been in Danger, if 


2 we 
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we had not meddled at all. We loſt it, and 
the knew that we muſt reſtore it 
for our own Sakes, which could be done no 
otherwiſe than by conquering for bim; and 
This he left us to do the beſt we could. 
While we fought his Battles, he lent us the 
Auſtrian Title, the Perſon of his Son, the 
preſent Emperor, and little elſe. We ne- 
Thing, in the Proſecution of this Quarrel. 
nelecting any Thing, or ſacrificing any Thing 
to it, that they ſeemed wholly taken up for 
ſome Years in ſettling the Affairs of Hungary 
to their Satisfaction ; and they facrificed to 
an idle Refinement in Politicks the greateſt 
Opportunity, which we ever had, or muſt 
ever hope to have; I mean that of defroy- 
ing the naval Force of France, by the taking 
of Toulon. This they deliberately and al- 
moſt avowedly hindered. 3 
If ever People were called upon to think of 
their own immediate Intereſts, we were ſo at 
this Time. Whether we could then have put 
an End to the ex War, we were en- 
gaged in for the Houſe of , in a Man- 
ner conſiſtent with the publick Intereſt of 
Europe, I am not able to determine. Certain 
it is in Fact, that far from entertaining any 
ſuch Thoughts, we redoubled our Spirit, and 
our Efforts in the Proſecution of the War. 
As we acquired new Allies, we enlarged our 
Epgagements ; and as we obtained new Vic- 
tories, 
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tories, we extended aur Views. The 
Alliance formed by King William, for reſtor- 
ing a Balance of Real in > propoſed 
no other Objects than ſufficient Barriers, Se- 

urity to Trade, and re Satrsfattion 
to the Houſe of Auſtria . Theſe were 
thought, by that great Prince, all the Points 
to be contended for. But, inſtead 
of confining ourſelves to fo narrow a Plan, 


not be effectually reſtored, unleſs we wreſted 
the whole Spaniſb Monarchy from the Houſe 
of Bourbon, to give it to the Houſe of Au- 
Aria. For this Prize we fought, and fought 
.. 
if we had defended our own Altars, and our 


own Houſes. 
Muſt we not acknowledge upon this Oc- 


fight? The very Meaſure, which we purſued 
at fo great Expence of Blood and Treaſure, 
(becauſe its bs leſs could fecure the Ba- 
lance of — in , and even the Trade 
of this Kingdom, 
ceſſion, againft the Invaſions of France and 
the Pretender) that very Meafure would, it 
ſeems, have put all theſe into the utmoſt 
Peril. 

If we had ſucceeded in cur Attempts to 
ſet the Crown of Spain on the Head of the 
preſent Emperor, and his Brother the Empe- 
ror Fojeph had lived; would our Danger from 


Ni G. Al. Art. 9. 


the 


we judged that the Balance of Power could 


cafion, Sir, the Shortneſs of human Fore- 


and the Proteſtant Suc- 
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moſt from their Cradles, and 


news himſelf to the Trade of the Subjects of 


. 

the Unĩon of theſe two Brothers not have been 
at leaſt as great, as that, which is 
ed from the Union of the preſent Em > 
and of the preſent King of Spain, Rivals al- 
by along Courſe 
of Oppoſition, ſuch inveterate Enemies, that 
they could. hardly be kept, as the Enquirer 
aſſures us, within the Bounds of common De- 
cency towards one _— 7 all the Ad- 

two powerful Me ors in @ publick 
i, Might not the fame Addreſs, as 
hat le Sans ants ms. 
(for it will appear they did not run thither fo 
unaccountably) and united them in Defigns 
deftruftrve to the Commerce and 2 1 
other Nations, have ſucceeded equal 
E 
this Cafe there would have been but Half 
the Work todo? The Union would have 
been formed to our Hands, and our Addreſs 
could only have been ſhewn, in giving ſuch 


proper Provocations, as might have inſpired 


Would Charles have been lefs favourable 
to the Trade of his Brother's Subjects, at any 


Place in the Auſtrian Dominions, than Phils 


Charles ? Would Joſeph not have concurred 
to aſſiſt his Brother to regain Gibraltar, and 
the Iſland of Minorca; at leaft, as zealouſly, 
as we can ſuppoſe, that Charles concurs to 
aſſiſt Phil, either by good Offices, or, if 
tae by Force of Arms ? 


Would 


_ that, which we are ſo much alarmed at, be- 
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Would not a League between the two Bro- 
thers have been as much a Popifþ League, as 


tween the ſurviving Brother, and the 
King of Spain? Would not the firſt have 
made Uſe of the Pretender, as the latter is 
Pre 
en 
—_—— I may 

Author A „ as 2 
Calaiſt as he is, to ſhew . 
tween the two Caſes, which I have compared 


together, except this, that we might have 
been 


expoſed to greater Dangers from that 
Settlement of Europe, which we fought to 
bring about, than we are, or can 


follicitous to prevent. But the Caſe is ſtill 
ſtronger than I have put it, For even after 
the Death of the Emperor Joſeph, his preſent 
Imperial Majeſty coninucd his Claind tothe 


and many of us, continued to ſupport his 
Claim, and oppoſed, with all our Force, the 
Negotiations of Peace, which were 


upon adifferent Principle. Happily we failed 


_ of Succeſs. The many, who remonſtrated 
that we were haſftening apace, to make him a 
Power too great, and too formidable ; and 
that we ſhould find in him, at laſt, the Ene 


ga dreaded only in another, prevail- 
Had 


not, in what a Condition 
ſhould we have ben ut this Time? Would 
the 


de expoſed to, from that, which we were fo 


| whole Spanyb Monarchy ; and You, and I, 


the Emperor have been more 


tdbe Mode at 
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grateful, or lefs 
powerful, with the Crown of Spain and the 
Indies, added to fo many others? If the 
Union between him and the King of Spas 
is ſo formidable to us, how much more Rea- 
fon ſhould we have had, to apprehend the 
to our Trade, and in the End 
to our Liberties, and our Religion, them- 
ſelves ; if theſe divided Powers had been 
united in the fame ungrateſul Perſon, as it is 
preſent to call the Emperor? 
If Don Carlas ſhould marry the eldeſt 
Arch-Ducheſs, if the Emperor ſhould die 
without Iſſue Male, if the King of France 
ſhould die without Iffue Male, if the Prince 
of Affurias ſhould die without Iſſue Make, 
and the Princes of the Blood in France and 
Spain ſhould not ſupport the Validity of the 
Renunciations, all which is within the Bounds 
of Poſſibility; Don Carlos be at once 
« Emperor, King of France, and King of 
„Spain; and have the vaſt Strength and 
% Riches of all theſe Powers united and cen- 
« tered in him.” This terrible Object ſtares 
our ſpeculative Enquirer in the Face, and 
diſturbs his Head. It diſturbs very probably 
thoſe excellent Heads, who ſet bim a fcrib- 
bling, who can ſee fo far into Futurity at pre- 
ſent ; and who, not very long ago, were un- 
able to diſcern the neareſt and moſt probable 
Events. Let us conſider now, what Conſe- 
quence of this Kind might have happened ; 
if, for ſecuring a Balance of Power in Europe, 
=> 


Read of marrying 
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the preſent Emperor had been likewiſe King 
of Spain. If then the King of France, in- 
the Daughter of Stantflauss 
had married the eldeſt Daughter of the Em- 
peror, which ſurely had been within the 
Bounds of Poffibility ; there would remain 
but one Chance at this Time, viz. The Em- 
peror having a Son, to fave us from the Com- 
bination of ſuch a Power, as would in Reality 
form what we commonly, though improper- 
ly. call Unzver ſal Monarchy; ſince there would 
be nothing elfe, which could hinder Lewis 
XV. from being King of France, of 
and of the Weſt Indies, Maſter of all the Au- 
= Dominions ; and, by Conſequence, 
- The Truth I would inculcate by 
ET have fold is this that as the Parti- 
tion Treaty threw too much Weight into the 
Scale of Bourbon, to the Deſtruction of the 
Balance of Power in Europe; fo the neceſſary 
Conſequence of the War we made to reftore 
this Balance muſt have been, if we had ſuc- 
ceeded according to our Deſires, to deſtroy it 
again, by throwing too much Weight into 
the Scale of Auſtria. This has been proved 
by the Event, and the Enquirer demonſtrates 
it, or he demonſtrates nothing. 
As far, therefore, as we have brought this 
Deduction, that is, to the End of the laſt War; 
it is manifeſt that the Notion of ga 
Balance of Power in has, for the 
Reaſons touched upon above, and which 
ꝶ— extend in his own Thoughts, 
proved 
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proved to us like an Jgnis 


ties to the War, 


have endangered 


would have obſerved the Treaties, and 
the Peace, far from 
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fatuus ; in the 
uit of which we have been led from 
Difficulty to Difficulty, and from Danger 
to . 85 | 

If we enquire whether the Treaties of 


Utrecht and Baden did afford us an Oppor- 


tunity of correcting our Errors, and of pro- 
fiting by our Experience, it will be found 
that they did ; fince all the Points, which 
had been in Conteſt were then ſettled, and 
this Settlement acquĩeſced in by all the Par- 
except the Emperor, who 
fill his Claim againſt Phip V. 
eee 
| the Public Tranquility. 
He was unable to attack Spain for want of 
a maritime Force, or even Sicily, which was 
covered beſides by the Guaranty of the Neu- 
trality of Italy ; this Neutrality ſerved 
likewiſe to binder Spain from attacking him. 
There might have been a War of the Pen, 
and there could have been no other between 
At the worſt, if the King of Spain had 
invaded any Part of Italy, the Guarantees of 
the Neutrality might catily have prevented 
ſuch an Attempt ; and in fo doing they 
breaking 22 


the other. 3 
In ſuch a State of foreign Affairs, we had 
certainly an Opportunity of looking carefully 
after our own. The King of Spain had no 
ED Pretence 
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Pretence to aſk for any Alteration in the Sets 
tlement fo lately eſtabliſhed with his own 
Conſent ; and n 
complained of his Majeſty for obſerving Trea- 
ties, which he would not have made, but 
which he found made; nor for refuſing to 
enter into a new War on this Account. 


Whether we improved this Opportunity, 


or not, what our prefent Condition is, and 
by what Steps we have been reduced to it, I 
leave to the Enquiry of fome Perfon more 

than myſelf. Let it ſuffice, that I 


which have affected even Men of the beſt 
Underſtandings, and the beſt Intentions; and 
to prepare the Minds of my ymen to 
conſider, at this critical Point of Time, what 
our national Intereſt really is, without being 
bĩaſſed in their Judgments, by what they may 

have thought of it on former Occafions. 


Tam, 
Moſt Noble 81x, 
Your Honour's 
molt devoted Servant, 


February 3, 
1726-7. 
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have endeavoured to remove ſome Delufions, 


The Occastonat WIr ER. 
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ſſe Letters, in great Tranquility and Sedate- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


UST after I had ſent theſe Sheets to the 
Preſs, a Paper, intitled, 4 Letter to the 
Occafional Writer, was brought to me. I have 
read this ſtiff 
Attention than it deſerves, h I read it 
curſorily; and, notwitkftanding the Pains 
which the Author takes to paſs for you, I am 
to — of the Scandal. Tou 
2 ve writ better, and your 
Pen et leaſt As not have appeared fo 
near-a-kin to that of the Craftſman Extra- 
ordinary. 
Who this Author ſuppoſes the Occafional 
Writer to be, I cannot gueſs. Such a Wretch 
as he deſcribes is, I believe, to be found no 
where, nor even ſuch an of Guilt and 
Miſery any where, except in the Horrors of 
Ait own Mind. | ſhall therefore, with a de- 
cent Contempt for this ſcurrilous Scribbler, 
and without any Concern about his imags- 
nary t, continue theſe inoffen- 


neſs, as often as Occafion invites me, or as 
I find myſelf in the Humour. | 


E THE 


pedantick Piece, with more 
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The OccAsioNAL WRIrRR. 


NUMBER II. 


Moſt Noble SIR, 


HEN I writ the Polcript to my 
laſt Letter, I believed firmly that 
the Anſwer to the Writer was 
neither writ by you, nor publiſhed by your 
Order. Many Confiderations determined 
me to this . For Inſtance; I could 
not think, that in order to vent yourſelf in a 
Fit of Railing, you would draw a Picture 
out of own which cannot 
| paſs for that of the Perſon, who writ to you, 
even in the low and vile Character he af- 
ſamed, and which you will hardly venture 
to own that you meant to be the Reſem- 
| blance of any Man in Brizam. I could not 
perſuade myſelf that you would give Occa- 
ion, as I apprehend very much that you 
may have done, to the drawing of another 
Picture 


(9 * 
picture after the Life, which no one will 


miſtake, and which will not be curious 
to place in your Collection of Paintings. I 
hevewhdite ret oflifertiods great 
for ſome of your Friends ; but I have, with 
the reit of Mankind likewiſe, a great Regard 
for your particular Enemies, among whom it 
ſeemed impoffible to me that you, ho know 
them fo well, ſhould preſume to find cither 
Slaves or Criminals, or infolvent Debtors. 
I dare afficm, that there is not one of them, 
who ever mortgaged his Eftate for more than 
its Value, or reduced kimfelf nzar the Neceſ- 
fity of bug by Contribution. 
Theſe are ſome of the Motives, which in- 
duced me to acquit you of the Scandal, as I 
then thought it, of writing this Paper. But 
upon better Information, and farther Reflec- 
tion, I have changed my ; and I fee 
nothing inconfiſtent with my Reſpect for you, 
in believing that you did write it. 
As great an Advantage as it is in all the 
Affairs of Life for a Man to keep his Tem- 
per, it is often excuſable, and perhaps fome- 
times even praĩſe - worthy, to loſe it. When 
a Miniſter is contradicted in Matters relating 
to his Adminiſtration, and when buſy People 
ſhall preſume to aſk his Reaſons, inſtead of 
ſubmitting to his Authority, can we wonder 
If his Paſſion tranſports him into Rhodomon- 
tades, and if he behaves himſelf a little wild- 
ly ? But when the Virtue of a Minifter like 
you, whoſe whole Life has been one bright 


E 2 Example 
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Example of public and private Virtue, ſhall 
be ſuſpected, fo far as to be tempted to Paſ- 
fion ; who can refuſe him even Applauſe, if 
his Soul, tranſported with a juſt In- 
dignation, breathes forth ſuch 
as might, upon a leſs Occaſion, paſs for in- 
decent Ribaldry ? 

This was your Caſe, moſt noble Sir, in 
the Trial, which I preſumed lately to make, 
with too much Boldneſs perhaps, but ſure- 


ly with a very good Deſign. A Man writes 


to you from his Garret, deſcribes himſelf as 
a proſtitute Scribbler, and offers you the Ser- 
vice of his Pen: this, and this alone 
to you; upon which a noble Indi 
ſeizes you, and you ſtrike boldly 


ignation 
zes) oldly, though you 
firike in the Dark. There is really ſomewhat 
fine in this Sally of Reſentment, and it con- 
firms, in the higheſt Degree, the Sentiments 
I have long entertained of your Integrity, of 


your Ability, and of a certain Grace, which 


accom 


panies and gives a Luftre to every 
Part of your Conduct. 


The Share I have had in this Adventure, 
affords me great Satisfaction. Your Anger 


fell on a feigned Character, and hurts me 


not ; but the Honour of having drawn an 


Antiwer from a firſt Minifter, and an Anſwer 
in 


print, accrues to me, and is ſuch a one, 


as the greateſt of our weekly Authors could 
never boaſt. 


Give me Leave therefore to be tranſp 
in my Turn, but tobe tranſported with Joy, 


11 

and to inſert an Abſtract of your Anſwer in 
this Paper, as Ba/zac placed at the Head of 
his Works a Letter from the Cardinal de 
Richlieu. I confult my own Honour, it muſt 
de confeſſed, in doing this; but I confider 
ſtill more that juſt Applauſe and Admira- 
tion, which 1, Aich the reſt of the World, 
am obliged on this Occafion to give you. 

To thoſe Parts of the Occafional Writer's 
Letter, which ſhew that you arc at this Junc- 
ture in want of ſuch Services, as the Scoun- 
drel he perſonated might be fit to do, you 
make no Reply. The Want you ſcem to 
admit, but the Offer of Service you reject ; 
let the Public hear ia what Manner. 


Abſftra#t of the M———r's ANSWER 7s 
EM the n 


HO you have not Gened your 
Name, I know you. Becauſe, 


« a Man, who is without all Principles of 
« Honeſty, who in no one Thing can be re- 
« lyed upon, a Betrayer of his Friend, a 
Traitor to his Prince, an Enemy to his 
«« Country, a perjured, ungrateful, unfaithful 
«© Raſcal, muſt be Ten; one, who is aCom- 
a poſition of all theſe, can be only You. 

Pag. 2. You are an infamous Fellow, 
* who make a Reputation of doing Miſ- 
% chief; and Heroffratus and Nero were 
«© not greater Villains than You. 


Pag. 1. 


E 3 « You 
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% Youareof ſo profligate a Character, that 
in your Proſperity no Body envyed yon, 
e and in Diſgrace no Body ities . . 
* * in . 

* and of the Pope, as hath appeared by 
** your Writings, and you went out of the 
« Way to fave j 


from the Gallows. 


* no Conſcience at all, or a damnable com- 
% plying one; and if you would lend it to 
* 2 it would be of no uſe tome. 
Tou have xa Abilities; you are an m- 
* cipated Slave, a proſcribed Criminal, and 
« © Debtor ; and | am not in ſuch 
a deiperate forlorn Condition, to employ 
% a Fellow, who hath xo Talents. 
Pag. 4. You have been a Traitor, and 
** ſhould be uſed like one. And I love my 


diſlikes you ; 
, and that Palmurus would deſerve to be 


** drowned indeed, who let you have the 
Rudder, if he could help it. 
Pag. 5. Ido not value what You ot your | 
% Company ſay of me; neither am I to be 
< frighted with a Parliamentary Scrutiny. 
Tou rail at me, becauſe envy me ; 
and I deſpiſe all that a Man in the Impo- 
5* tence of Diſgrace can doagainſt me, who 


Pag. 3- ©* You are a Fellow, who have 


1 
« his Power.” 


Then follow theſe admirable Arguments. 


Pag. 6,7, 8. © I. You may talk what you 
« will of France, Spain, and the 
Power is fluctuating, and perhaps, I 
* Nr 
« II. Though we did lend the Emperor a 
*« helping Hand, we are not to let him do 
« what he pleaſes; and when we ſet him 
C up it was good Politicks, and now it is 
« equally good to take him down. III. 1 


ce don't queſtion but we ſhall humble bim. 
V. I muſt tell you 


* encroaching, it is high Time to look about 
< us, and not to be taken zapping. VI. I 
* know you are like the Emperor, becauſe 
* heis like yourſelf in Ingratitude; and you 
* hate our Friend France, becauſe you were 
«© well received there. 

« If any Body ſays any Thing of me, 

1 y, tell them ALL THESE THINGS. 
«*« But for all that, I will not give you an 


Employment. 
* I know you to be fo hot-headed, that 
« when you have read this, you will vent 
all your Malice againſt me. But Ido 
* not value in; for I would rather have you 
* my Enemy than my Friend. 
y 
E 4 Change 
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« Change your Names, and be as abuſive 
<* and ſcurrilous as you pleaſe, I ſhall find 
* you out. Iam Arifteus; you are Proteus. 
« You may change to a Flame, a Lyon, a 
«© Bull, or a Bear, I ſhall know you, bail 
8 yer and contemn you 

- Os tion will redound to my Ho- 


How 


great! how free! how bold ! how 
generous! Well may thoſe, who have the 
Honour of a near Approach to you, extol the 
noble Openneſs of your Nature, which diſ- 
plays itſelf in this — Manner; and 
think that Temper in a Stateſman truly ad- 
mirable, which loſes itſelf fo gloriouſly. Did 
ever Miniſter ſpeak fo plainly, or lay himſelf 
ſo open to any Man, and eſpecially ro ſuch 
2 Man, as you ſuppoſe yourſelf writing to at 
chat Time? Far from diſcovering Hatred and 
Contempt of ſuch Wretches, Perſons in your 
Situation have generally encouraged, and even 
feared them. Nay, have tometimes 
aſpired to be themſelves of that Claſs ; and 
Senecas Apocolocynthofis upon — is 
not the ſale Inſtance of Miniſters, who have 
dipped their Pens in Satyr, to rail at the 
Memory of a dead Prince. 
But now, after this honourable Declaration, 
which you have made, after this great Ex- 


ample, which you have given, let every mer- 
cenary 


=P 
cenary Scribbler, every Tool of ſecret Ser- 
vice, tremble and deſpair. Long may you 
live, moſt noble Sir, the juſt Model of a Mi- 
nifter, who ſcorns the Aſſiſtance of Flattery, 
Falſhood, Artifice, or Corruption. 

I have devoted myſelf to your Service, and 
ſhall certainly attend you through everyStage 
of your Fortune; as long as we both draw 
vital Air, you ſhall feel the Effects of my 
Zeal in your Cauſe, and I promiſe you very 
ſolemnly, that from henceforward I will live 
for no other Purpoſe; fo that I am perſuad- 
ed, you will a, g's — 7 the three 

agements, which I think it proper to 
— wn wk the Public and with 


you. 
ke firſt is, that my Pen ſhall conſtantly 
4 


preſerve Decency 
ſhall never be ſtained with any Abuſe of par- 


ticular Perſons. I will chaſtiſe Vice, I will 
expoſe Folly, and Iwill combat Error, where- 
ever I find them. But I will never touch up- 
on any unalterable Defects in Figure, in Fa- 
mily, in Birth, in any kind whatſoever ; 
much leſs will I allow myſelf to hint at any 
particular Scandal, or even to mention an 
real Mis fortune, which ma y equally befal the 
beſt and the worſt of Men; Taco honed 
| by my Subject to it, and unleſs I can ſoften 
the Evil by the very Manner of recalling it 
to Memory. To attack a Vice, a Folly or 
an Error, is Correction. To vel the Pre- 
fon, is Defamation. He, who writes an In- 
vectire, does a filly Thing, becauſe he loſes 


his 


good Manners; and 


. 
his End; and the wiſeſt of Men has ſaid, He 
that uttereth Slander is a Fool. Even Truth 
loſes its Force in an Invective, as it does in a 


: in one, it is thrown into the 
Lump with Malice, in the other, with Flat- 
tery ; and he, who is guilty of the firſt, that 
is, he who writes againſt the Man, not againſt 
his Crimes, his Follies, or his Errors, ſeldom 
proves any thing more than his own Envy, 
and the other's S ity. To conclude 
this Head, he, who writes an Invective, does 
a baſe and wicked Thing; becauſe his De- 
fign is to diſturb the Quiet, and deftroy the 
Peace of another Man, but not to reform 
him, or to ſerve the Publick. The Pen of 
fuch a Writer, like one of thoſe Scourges, 
of which the nd Meibomms has writ 
fo learnedly, while it chaſtiſes the Perſon, 
ſerves only to provoke the Vice. 

The Obligation, which I lay my 
ſelf under, and which equally becomes a 
Man, who writes in the Cauſe of Truth, is 
that of entire Difantereſtedneſs. 
I know the Generoſity of Nature, I 
Know what Places and Penfions have been 
the Rewards of ſome very mean Performances 
in Verſe and Proſe ; and that R. R. State- 
Writer, of whom we are obliged to aſk Bleſ- 
fing, is moſt certainly not at the Head of 
our Profeſſion. Theſe Examples, and a due 
Conſideration of the Im of my Ser- 
vices, teach me fufficiently what Expedia 
docs 1 eight entertain, without any —_ 
+4 


ST > 
of a 1 But I have nei- | 
ther Ambition of this Kind, nor Avarice. 
My Fortune is above wanting the Neceſſa- 
rics, and my Phi above wanting the 

vities of Life. I therefore diſcharge 
you from all tion of 


Services ; F oungy -þ the Sake 
Eaſe, your 


my 
your 
Honour, and your Safety, my 
Example was likely to be Pnowed. 

When we behold a Man among a 
_ Croud of difintereſted Friends, we know that 
they follow his Virtues, and his Merit; 
when we hear an Orator bring over the Ma- 
jority of an unprejudiced Audience tohis Opi- 
nion, we moſt impure it to the Force of bis 
But furelyit is as rare for a Mi- 
alle ro kno — =. 


ln 
ollowers can be no Proof of his 
Virtues, or a Majority of his Eloquence. 
The Antients placed great Happi 
their azempte dapes; I would rather you 
ſhould place yours in the inempti amici. But 
alas! Sir, as amiable as you are, this Happi- 
neſs will hardly fall to your Lot, in our de- 
a do; ad 1 li not whether to 


maintain your Power, you may not be forced 
to tarniſh the Luſtre of your glorious Admi- 


niſtration. The Ming has indeed the Hearts 


of the People; his Service will always be 
ſupported by a national Concurrence, becauſe 


his Views are always directed to the national 


Good. This Part is eaſy and ſecure, but when 
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once Men come to diſtinguiſh between the 
King's Service and yours, there will ariſe an- 
other Part not fo eaſy nor ſecure. You have 
| blended them artfully together hither- 
to, but I doubt the Diſcrimination is at 
Hand. When that comes, you will be re- 
duced to a melancholy Alternative ; which 
I beg you to think of, and to prepare for. 
To quit your Power and your Pretenfions, 
and to quit them before you have eſtabliſhed 
in your Room that dear Brother of yours, 
aha oy ſo much Service at home, by 
tiring the , and the Nation ſo much Ho- 
nour abroad by dĩverting the C— of F——, 
would indeed be hard. But, on the other 
Hand, be to conſider that this Nation 
has gone very farintoCorruption already, that 
there is a Point of Corruption, to which no 
Nation can arrive and recover their Liberties, 
if they are Joſt; or even preſerve. them, if 
they are not loſt, according to Machiave!'s 
Obſervation ; and that whoever is the In- 
ſtrument of plunging his Country irretrieva- 
bly into this Abyſs, I uſe a Word you ſeem 
fond of, will fall into a terrible Abyſs him- 
ſelf, and have no Superiority any ns, but 
where the Briber ſtands before the Bribed, 
as the Devil ſtands before the Sinner. 
You fee, Sir, how my Zeal tranſ me, 
and carries me upon the leaſt Hint, which 
may be improved to your Honour or Service, 
666 ln and 

the 
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the third Engagement, which I take is to 
obſerve a ſtrict Impartiality. 

Todo otherwiſe, would be to act con 
to my Nature, and to the Dictates of my 
Reaſon. I have a natural Abhorrence of In- 
juſtice, and I confidered, when I firſt drew my 
Pen, in how a Manner it behoves 
us political Woes ws he an — a- 
geinſt falling into any Partiality. The Judge 

is circumſcribed by Forms, to the Obſervance 
of which he is bound; he has the Law open 
before him; the Parties, on whom he fits in 
Judgment, are y indifferent to him, 


and far from having any of bis Paſſions awa- 


kened, the whole Man is ſometimes prone 
to Sleep. When there is Room to ſuſpect a 
Judge of Partiality in a particular Caſe, itis 
agreeable to the Practice of ſome Countries 
that he ſhould decline preſiding at the Trial, 
or be obliged to withdraw at the Requiſition 
of the Party. With all theſe, and many other 
Precautions, which wiſe Conftitutions have 
eftabliſhed, ir is neither eaſy nor ſafe for the 


| venerable Sages of the Law to exerciſe Par- 


tiality. But we political Writers are not un- 

der the fame Reſtraints, and are expoſed to 
ſtrong Temptations. No Forms are preſcri- 

| bed to regulate our Proceedings; | 
lar Laws, adapted to the 

which may occur, lie 

general Law of Reaſon is the only Rule we 

have to follow; the A of this Rule 


— nice Exactneſs, and we are 
obliged 


Caſes, 


ies file ws The 
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obliged to make this Application oſten, ii 
pronouncing Judgment on Men and Fhings, 
when we are the moſt warmly engaged in 
thoſe civil Conteſts, which the Duty of our 
Profeffion us to, and even when our 

Tempers are ruffled by Oppoſition. 
which Dalits, ths Difficulty of pre- 
ſerving a ſtrict Impertiahity may evidently 
appear; give me Leave, however, to illu- 
ſtrate this Matter a little farther. 

In the Athenian Commonwealth, the Citi- 
zen, who tcok no Side, wasdeemed indifferent 
to the public Good, and was branded for 
his infamous Neutrality. Now, if ſuch an 
Citizen, in that democratical Government, it 
is certain, that we public Perſons, at leaft, 
ought to think ourſelves under the ſame Ob- 
ligation, even in this limited Monarchy of 
ours. Indifference muſt be a Crime in us, to 
de ranked but one Degree below Treachery; 
for deſerting the Commonwealth is next to 
betraying it. Our muſt oblige us in all 
public Diſputes to take the beſt Side, and to 
eſpouſe it with Warmth : this Warmth will 
beget Warmth ; for you now, Sir, that the 
worſt Side is not always the worſt defended. 
Provocations will multiply daily, and we may 
be attacked in the moſt ſenfible Parts. You, 
Sir, yourſelf, may for aught I know be in- 
falted, and your ſpotleſs Character may be 
deſiled by ſome ſaucy Scribbler; in this H- 
centious Age, nothing is held facred ; * 


From 


1 
the ſpecious Pretence of Free-thinking, the 
Providence, and the very Being of God, have 
toms on yoor Adminiſtration may poſſibly 

Adminiſtration 


ſteal into the World. 


Suppoſe, for © mane. that np Thicg 
ſo monſtrous as this ſhould happen, that you 
jo. \ inveighed aguaft,or which 
perhaps is more poignant ironically com- 
mended, ud es ci dew irebe BY 
would be for a profefied Admirer of you, 
heated in the Conteſt, to keep his Temper, 
and to preſerve his Impartiality ; you muſt 
ee with me, the Tail. would be extreme- 


ly difficult. 
agree likewiſe, 


But I am ſure you will 
n 2 conſcĩentĩi- 
ous Man ought to impoſe it upon himſelf. 


Tne ill Effects of Partiality in us political 
Writers, when it carries us to give unj oft and 


falſe Repreſentations of Men and 


will not be t 


hought of little Moment by you, 
a 


who labour for Fame, and ex great 
Part of your Reward from Poſterity, as Po- 
ſterĩty is to receive a great Part of the Advan- 
tages, which your wiſe and virtuous Admi- 

i i in reviuing. fuppor ting = 
and ext, Credit, in « fo comport- 
— of the Payment of our Debts, 


ftrengthenmmg us abroad 1 
ee, on 8 


als, by the total Diſcauragement of XV 
The 


kind of Artifie and Corruption. 
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The Civil Magiſtrate may give 4wiy 4 
Man's Eftate, or take away his Life; but we 
can do, and often have done more; we ſet 
the general Characters and particular Actions 
_ of Men in what Light we pleaſe, and deli- 
ver them down, ſometimes very unjuſtly, 
under the moſt amiable, or the moſt hateful 
Colours to future Ages; for the raſh Sen- 
tence we pronounce is eagerly received, and 
as cazerly tranſmitted by thoſe, who are 
animated with the fame Paſſion. 
In this Manner are unjuſt, and even falſe 
ns eſtabliſhed. become 
the general Opinion of Mankind, and then, 
although our Works ſhould grow out of Date 
as faſt as a Gazette, which it muſt be con- 
| fefſed happens very frequently; yet ftill the 
Miſchief is done, the Hiſtorian perpetuates 
the Slander, which the Politician broached, 
and triumphs in the cotemporary Authority, 
upon which he writes to ſerve the 
Turn, or to fatisfy Reſentment of * ; 
fach Perſons as have no other Crime but that 
of differing in Opinion from us, and ſuch 
Events as have no other Demerit, but our 
Diſlike of the Perſons, whobring them about, 
are loaded with Infamy. Poſterity is impoſed 
upon as well as the preſent Age, and the Chil- 
dren continue the Fathers Vengeance, with- 
put having the Fathers Provocation. 

This faint Sketch of ſome ( uences 
that follow the Partiality of political Writers, 
and of the Danger wherein we all ſtand of 

| ** 


9 
being tranſported by our own Paſſions, or 
hurried by thoſe of other People, fo far to be 
anſwerable for ſuch Conſequences, may ſuf- 
fice to ſhew how much Reaſon there is for 
a Man, who undertakes the Career I am en- 
tering upon, to be watchful over himſelf, 
and to lay himſelf under as ſtrong a Reſtraint 
as I do by this folemn Engagement. 

Indeed, as the World goes, it is only by 
running into Extremes that a State-Writer 
can effeQually pleaſe his Party, or ſerve 
himſelf; the Eye of the Party fees nothing 
but quite white, or quite black, obſerves no 

between them, and can diſtinguiſh 
no middle Colour that partakes of both. The 
greateſt Genius in writing, may be expoſed 
to ſhare the Fate of the g Genie in 
Painting. Annibal Carache, who followed 
Nature and Truth with the utmoſt Exact- 
neſs, found his nobleft Works diſcountenanc- 
ed and neglected. He thereupon 


adviſed 
Guido and Caravagi, his two favourite Scho- 
lars, to take quite another Manner, to trace 


nothing faithtully, but to outrage all they 
repreſented, the one by painting in the 
darkeſt, and the other in the lighteſt Man- 
ner. By theſe Means both of them were ſure 
of Admiretrs, and both of them grew rich. 
Io imitate theſe Painters, is all our Party- 
Writers aim at; whether their Manner be 
| black or white, Satyr or P rick, no 
Matter. Their Principle is to lay their Co- 
lours on thick, and to be equally in an Ex- 
8 treme. 


To you, 
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treme. But I hope, for my own Part, to 
prove that I am not of this Number. On 
the contrary, I will endeavour to excel in a 
much more difficult Way, in Softenings and 
middle Teints ; and yet by theſe to form a 
my nn Regatiion, ond for peve Furr 
my own R jon, your Servi 

« who have ſo fine a Taſte in Paint- 
ing, this Attempt will, I flatter myſelf, be 
agreeable, and will ſecure the Continuance 

of your Favour to, _ 


; Moſt Noble 81x, 
Your Honour's 
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The M VISION of CAMILICK. | 


„ 


Is Hoc 81e no — 


HAVING get given the Reader little 
beſides grave Diſcourſes on public Mat- 
ters, and foreſeeing that, during the Seſſion 
def Parliament, I ſhall be obliged to con- 
tinue 


667 
tinue daily in the fame Track, I am will- 
ing to take this one Opportunity of preſent- 
ing him with ſomething, which has no Re- 
lation at all to public Affairs, but is of a 
Nature purely amufing, and entirely void of 
Reflection upon any Perſon whatſoever. 

134 nogyroey 1% ne Ee 
to many here, by his frequent Journies to 
Expland) did force Time face make me a 
Preſent of a Perfan Manuſcript, which he 
met with while he followed the Fortunes of 
Merioeis. An exact Tranſlation of the firſt 
Chapter has been made, at my Requeſt, by 
the learned Mr. Solomon Negri, and is as 


Camiticxs Visiomn 


Ie ame of God, ever math and 
his et. I in the Plai 
<= 
my Eyes, and I ſaw a vaſt Field, pitched 
with the Tents of the Mighty, and the 
ſtrong ones of the Earth in Array of Battle. 
I obſerved the Arms and Enfigns of either 
Hoft. In the Banners of the one were pitur- 
ed a Crown and Sceptre; and upon the 
Scourges, Chains, iron Maces, Axes, and all 
kinds of Inſtruments of Violence. The Stan- 
dards of the other bore the Crown and Sceptre 
alſo ; but the Devices on the Shields were 
the Balance, the Olive Wreath, the Plough- 
. F 2 Share, 
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Share, and other emblematical Figures of 
Juſtice, Peace, Law, and Liberty. Between 
theſe two Armies, I ſaw a King come 
forth, and fign a large Roll of Parchment; 
at which loud Shouts of Acclamation were 
heard from every Quarter. The Ro//itfelf flew 
up into the Air, and a over their 
Heads, encompaſſed with Rays of Glory. I 
obſerved that where-ever the ſecond Army 
moved, this glorious Apparition attended 
them; or rather the Army ſeemed only to 
move, as That guided or directed. Soon after I 
ſaw both theſe Hoſts engaged, and the whole 
Face of the Land overſpread with Blood. I 
faw the King, who had figned and broken 
that ſacred Charter, drink out of a golden 
Cup, fall into Convulſions, gaſp and die. 

I then ſaw another King take his Place; 
who, in the moſt folemn Manner, engaged 
to make the Words contained in the Reo// the 
Guide of his Actions; but notwithſtanding 
This, I faw both Armics again Encounter. 
I ſaw the King a Priſoner. I faw his Son re- 
lieve him, and I faw the Chiefs of the other 
Army put to Death. Yet that victorious 
Son himſelf bowed his Head to the Parch- 
ment; whichnow ap with fuller Luſtre 
than before. Several other Battles enſued, 
with vaſt Slaughter on both Sides ; during 
which the celeſtial Volume was — 
clouded over; but ſtill again exerted its 
Rays, and after every Cloud appeared the 
brighter. 1 oblerved thoſe Heroes, who 


_ fought 
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fought beneath it, though ever ſo unfortu- 
nate, not once to abate their Courage, while 
they had the leaſt Glimpſe of that hezvenly 
Apparition in their View ; and even Thoſe, 
whom I ſaw overthrown, pierced with ghaſt- 
Iy Wounds, and panting in Death, reſigned 
their Lives in Smiles, and with Eyes caſt up 
| to that glorious Object. At laſt the long 

Contention ceaſed. I beheld beth Armies 
unite and move under the fame In- 
fluence. I ſaw one King twelve Times bow 
down before the bright Phznomenon; which 
from thence-forward ſpread a Light over 
the whole Land; and, deſcending nearer to 
e grew fo warm as 
it approached, that the Hearts of the Inha- 

. leaped for Joy, The Face of War 
was no more. The fame Fields, which had 
ſo lung been the Scene of Death and Defola- 
tion, were now covered with golden Har- 
veſt:. The Hills were cloathed with Sheep. 
The Woods ſung with Gladneſs. Plenty 
laughed in the Vallies. Induſtry, Commerce, 
and Liberty danced hand in hand through 
the Cities. 
While I was delighting myſelf with this 
amiable the Scene entirely changed. 
The Fields and Armies vanithed ; and Ifaw a 
large and ificent Hall, reſembling the 
great Divan or Council of the Nation. At 
the upper End of it, under a Canopy, I be- 
held the ſacred Covenant, ſhining as the Sun. 
The Nobles of the Land were there aſſem- 

EF 3 bled. 
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bled. They preſtrated themſelves before it, 
and they ſung an Hymn. Let the Heart of 
the King be glad ; for his People are happy ! 
May the Light of the Covenant be a Lanthorn 
to the Feet of the Judges; for by This ſhall 
they ſeparate Truth from Falſbaad. O Inno- 
cence, rejoice ! for by this Light ſhalt thou 
walk in Safety; nor ſhall the Oppreſſor take 
hold on thee. O TFuſtice, be exceeding glad! 
for by this Light all thy Fudgments ſhall be 
decreed with Wiſdom ; nor ſhall any Man ſay 
thou haſt erred. Let the Hearts of all the 
People be glad ! for This have their Grand- 


fathers died; in This have their Fathers re- 


jaiced; and in This may their Pefterity rejoice 
ever more / EE 

Then all the Rulers took a folemn Oath to 
preſerve it inviolate and unchanged, and to 
facrifice their Lives and their Fortunes, ra- 
ther than ſuffer themſelves or their Children 

to be deprived of fo invaluable a Blefling. 
Aſter this, I ſaw another and larger Aſ- 
ſembly come forward into the Hall, and join 
the firſt. Theſe paid the ſame Adorations to 
the Covenant; took the fame Oath; 
ſung the ſame Hymn; and added a ſolemn 
Form of Imprecation to this Effect. Let the 
Words of the Roll 6: for ever in our Eyes, 
and graven on our Hearts ; and accurſed be 
He who layeth Hands on the ſame. Accurſed 
be He, who ſhall remove this Writing from 
the People; or who ſbali hide the Law thereof 
from the King. Let that Man be cut of from 
Le 


| - Nobles. Let his Palaces be deft 


Pear, u 


1 
the Earth. Let his Riches be ſcattered as the 
Duft. Let his Wife be the Wife of the People. 


Let not his firſt-born be ranked among the 


royed. Let his 
Gardens be as 4 » having no Water. 
Let his Horſes and his Horſemen be over- 
thrown; and let his Dogs devour their Car- 
caſes In the midſt of theſe Execrations 
entered a Man, dreſſed in a plain Habit, with 
a Purſe of Gold in his Hand. He threw him- 
ſelf forward into the Room, in a bluff, ruf- 
fianly Manner. A Smile, or rather a Sneer, 
fat on his Countenance. His Face was bronzed 
over with a Glare of Confidence. An arch 
| Malignityleered in his Eye. Nothing was fo 
extraordinary as the Effect of this Perſon's 
Appearance. no ſooner ſaw him, but 
They all turned their Faces from the 
and fell 
| their Backs, without any Ceremony, and 
marched directly up to the Throne. Heopened 
his Purſe of Gold; which he took out in 
Hand fuls, and ſcattered amongſt the Aſſem- 
bly. While the greater Part were engaged in 
23 for theſe Pieces, he ſeized, to 
my — Sorprile, without the leaſt 
upon the ſacred Parchment itſelf. He 
rumpled it rudely up, and crammed it into 
his Pocket. Some of the People began to 
murmur. He threw more Gold, and they 
| werepacihed. No ſooner was the Parchment 
taken away, but in an Inſtant I ſaw half the 
auguſt Aſſembly in Chains. Nothing was 
F 4 heard 


before him. file wed cre 
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heard through the whole Divan, but the 
Noiſe of Fetters, and Clank of Irons. I faw 
Pontiffs in their Eccleſiaſtical Habits, and Se- 
nators, clad in Ermine, linked together like 
the moſt ignominious Slaves. Terror and 
Amazement were impreſſed on every Counte- 
nance, except on That of ſome few, to whom 
the Man continued diſperſing his Gold. This 
he did, till his Purſe became empty. Then 
he dropt it; but then too, in the very ſame | 
Moment he himſelf dropt with it to the 
Ground. That, and the Date of his Power, 
at once expired. He funk, and funk for ever. 
The radiant Falume again aroſe ; again ſhone 
out, and re-afſumed its Place above the 
Throne; the Throne, which had been dark- 
ened all this Time, was now filled with the 
Effulgence of the Glory, which darted from 
it. Every Chain dropped off in an Inſtant. 
Every Face regained its former Chearfulneſs. 
Heaven and Earth teſounded with Liberty] 
Liberty! and the HEART OF THE KING 
WAS GLAD WITHIN HIM. 


WARRIOR, e 
On LUXURY. 
A Discourst on Operas, and the ga 
A Pleafures of the Town, may —— 
too trifling for the important Scene of 
Affairs, in which we are at preſent engaged; 


but I muſt own my Fears, that they will 


1 

bear too great a Part in the Succeſs of a Wax, 
to make the Conſideration of them foreign 
to it. A very little Reflection on Hiſtory will 
ſuggeſt this Obſervation; that every Nation 
has made either a great or inconſidetable 
Figure in the World, as it has fallen into 
Luxury or reſiſted its Temptations. What 

People are more diſtinguiſhed than the Per- 
fans under , nurſed up in Virtue, and 
inured to Labour and Toil? Yet (in the 
ſhort Space of 220 Years ) they became fo 
contemptible under Darius, as ſcarce to 
give Honour to the Conqueror's Sword. The 
Spartans, and the Long-Rulers of the World, 
the Romans, ſpeak the ſame Language ; and 
I with future y does not furniſh more 
modern Examples. 

When the Mind is enervated by I , 
the Body ſoon falls an eaſy Victim to it; for 
how is it poſſible to imagine, that a Man can 
be capable of the great and generous Senti- 
ments, which Virtue inſpires, whoſe Mind is 
filled with the foft Ideas, and wanton Deli- 
cacies that Pleaſure muſt infuſe? And were 

it poſſible to be warmed with ſuch Notions, 
could it ever put them in Execution ? For 
Toils and Fatigues would be Difficulties un- 
ſurmountable to a Soul diffolved in Eaſe. Nor 
are theſe the imaginary, ſpeculative Ideas of a 
Cloſet; but ſuch as have been the Guide and 
Policies of the wiſeſt States. Of This we 


| © Liv. lib. 9. cap. 19. 
have 
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have the moſt remarkable Inftance in Hero- 
datus. ** The Perſians t and 


, after their 
* extended Conqueſts, defired Cyrus to give 
* them Leave to remove out of their own 
* barren and mountainous Country, into one 
* more bleſt by the Indulgence of Providence. 
* But that great and wiſe Prince, revolving 
a the Effect in his Mind, bid them do as they 
« would; telling them, at the fame Time, 
* that for the future they muſt not expect 
* tocommand, bat obey ; for Providence had 
r ſo ordered it, that an effeminate Race of 
People were the certain Produce of a deli- 
* cious Country.” What Regard the great 
Hiſtorian had to this Opinion, may be eaſily 
collected from his reſerving it for the Conclu- 
fion of this excellent Piece. And the Caſe is 
directly the ſame, whether Pleaſures are the 
natural Product of a Country, or adventitious 
Exoticks. will have the ſame Effect, 
and cauſe the ſame extended Ruin. How 
often have they revenyed the Captive's Cauſe, 
and made the Conqueror's Sword the Inſtru- 
ment of his own undoing ? Capua deſtroyed 
the braveſt Army, which Traly ever faw, 
fluſhed with Conqueſt, and commanded by 
Hannibal. The Moment Capua was taken, 
that Moment the Walls of Carthage trem- 
bled. What was it that deſtroyed the Re- 
public of Athens, but the Conduct of Peri- 
des; ho by his pernicious Politicks firſt 


Fu. in Pericl. & Dan. Orat. 
debauched 


1 
debauched the People Minds wich She ws and 
Feſtivals, and all the ftudied Arts of Eaſe 
and Laxury; that he might, in the mean 
Time, ſecurely guide the Reins of Empire, 
and riot in Dominion? He firſt laid the Foun- 
dation of Philip's Power ; nor had a Man of 
Macedon ever thought of enſlaving Greece, if 
Pericles had not firſt made them Slaves to 
Pleaſure. * That great Stateſman Tiberius 
clearly ſaw what was the ſureſt Inſtrument of 
arbitrary Power ; and therefore refuſed to 
have Luxury redreſſed, when Application was 
made to him in the Senate for that Pu 
Artful Princes have frequently introduced it 
with that very View. Davila tells us, that 
in an Interview andSemblanceof Treaty with 
the King of Navar, Catharine of Medicis 
broke the Prince's Power more with the in- 
 fidious Gayeties of her Court, than many 

Battles before had done. But there is a fingle 

Paſſage in + Herodotus, which will ſupply. 
the Place of more Quotations. * When - 
% 71s had received an Account that the Ly- 
& ant had revolted from him, he told 
% Creſus, with a good deal of Emotion, that 
he had almoſt determined to make them all 
« Slaves. Cra 


-/us begged him to pardon them; 
„% but, ſays he, that they may no more rebel, 
% or be troubleſome to you, command them 
0 to lay aſide their Arms, to wear long Veſts 
* and Buſkins. Order them to fing and play 


2 Tac. fu. lib. 2. cap. 33. + Herod. kb. b. cap. 355- 
| no 


1 


4 on the Harp z to drink and de bauch; and | 


* you will ſoon fee their Spirits broken, and 
* themſelves changed from Men into Wo- 
& men; fo that they will no more rebel, or 
* he uneaſy to you for the future.” And the 
Event anſwered the Advice. They are puny 
Politicians, who attack a People's Liberty di- 
realy. The Means are dangerous, and the 


Succeſs precarious. Notions of Liberty are 


inter woven with our very Being; and the leaſt 
Suſpicion of its being in danger fires the Soul 
with a Iadignation. But He is the 
Stateſman formed for Ruin and Deſtruction, 
whoſe wily Head knows how to diſguiſe the 
fatal Hook with Baits of Pleaſure, which his 
artful Ambition diſpenſes with a laviſh Hand, 
and makes himſelf popular in undoing. Thus 
are the eaſy, thoughtleſs Croud made the 
Inſtruments of their ownSlavery ; nor do they 
know the fatal Mine is laid, till they feel 
the goodly Pile come tumbling on their 
Heads. This is the finiſhed Politician ; the 
darling Son of Tacitus and Machtavel. 


But, thanks to Providence, the ſacred Mo- 


numents of Hiſtory extend the ſhort con- 
tracted Span of hutaan Life, and give us 


Years in Books. Theſe point out the glorious 


Landmarks for our Safety ; and bid us be 


great a Progreſs among us. Oper: and Mai 
querades, with all the politer Elegancies of a 
wanton Age, are much leſs to be regarded 
for their Expence (great as it is) than for the 


Ten- 


wiſe in Time, beſore Luxury has made too 
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glorious Emulation ; and lift the Man intoan 
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Tendency, which they have to deprave our 
Manners. Mus ick has ſomething fo peculiar 
in it, that it exerts a willing Tyranny over 
the Mind, and forms the ductil Soul into 
whatever Shape the Melody directs. Wiſe 
Nations have obſerved its Influence, and bave 
therefore kept it under proper Regulations. 
The“ Spertans, vigilantly provident for the 
People's Safety, took from the famed Tima- 
theus's Harp the additional Strings, as giving 
his Mulick a Degree of Softneſs inconfiſtent 
with their Diſcipline. The divine Plata is 
expreſly of Opinion, that the Mac of a 
Country cannot be changed, and the publict 
Laws remain unaffected. Heroes will be 
Heroes, even in their Muſick. Soft and wan- 
ton are the warbled Songs of + Paris; but 
+ Achilles fings the godlike Deeds of Heroes. 
A noble, manly Mufick will place Virtue in 
its moſt beautiful Light, and be the moſt en- 


5 gaging Incentive to ĩt. A well wrought Story, 


attended with its prevailing Charms, wall 
tranſport the Soul out of itfelf; fire it with 


Hero; but the foft Hallan Mufick relaxes 
and unnerves the Soul, and finks it into weak- 
neſs; ſo that while we receive their Mufich, 
we at the fame Time are adopting their Man- 


Cicero, lib. 2. de lig. cap. 39. 
+ Hor. lib. 1. Od. 15. 
Grataque foeminis, 
Imbelli cichara, carmina divides. 
1 Hom. had. 9. 189. 
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ners. The Effects of it will 


in the 
ſtrongeſt Light from the Fate of the People 
of Sybaris; a Town in [taly, ſtrong and 
wealthy ; blefſed with all the Goods of For- 
tune, and ſkilled in all the Arts and 
Eaſe ; which they carried to fo great an Ex- 
ceſs, that their very Horſes were taught to 
move and form themſelves as the Mufict di- 
rected. Their conſtant Enemies, the People 
of Crotona, obſerving This, brought a great 
Number of Harps and Pipes into the Field, 

34 nges 3 
pon which theſe well - bred Horſes immedi- 
2 which ſo diſconcerted 

the whole Army, that 300,000 were killed, 
and the whole People deſtroyed. Though 
this Story ſeems a little fabulous, yet it con- 
tains, at leaſt, a good Moral.—What 
Effect Italian Muſick might have on our po- 
lite Warriors at Gibraltar, I cannot take up- 
on me to fay; but I wiſh our Laxury at 
2 


An ANSWER 75 the * London Journal 
of Saturday, December 21, 1728. 


HE Family of the Publicole are ſure- 
ly very numerous. I to no 


Acquaintance with them, and I defire none. 
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Far be it from me therefore to afſign to any 
one of the Fraternity his particular Lucu- 
bration. 18 ſay, 
ſtance, that ſuch a Piece was writ by BE N, 
or ſuch a one by ROBIN; but I can 
ly diſtioguiſh, in their Productions, a Dif- 
ference of Style and Character. In fome, I 
feel myſelf lulled by a regular, mild, and 
frequently languid Harangue ; ſuch as often 
deſcends upon us from the Pulpit. In others, 
I obſerve a crude, incoherent, rough, inac- 


curate, but ſometimes ſprightly Declomations 
well 


where the Majarity 1s already convinced. 
The Publicola of the 7th of December 
quite jaded me. I handled the numb Fiſh, 
nll I fancied a Torpor ſeized my Imagina- 
tion ; and perhaps you may think, that I 
am hardly yet recovered from the Confe- 
quences of that Accident. However, I ſhall 
venture to play a little with the Pablico/a of 


this Day; for I think I can go through an 


Anſwer to his Paper. He returns the Ball at 


leaſt, and keeps up the Game. 

Before I come to This, give me Leave to 
a Word or two more. 
As different as the Publicalæ are in other 
Things, in ans they aox all alike. 
fcurrilous and im 
and grow angry at a Sneer. 
down his Pen, rather than continue ſuch a 
Bear-Garden Conteſt. I took it up and an- 
ſwered them for once in their own "__ 


They are 
They call Names, 


1 
but they muſt not expect ſo much Complai- 
fance from me any more. The Matters we 
enter upon are ſerious, and by me they ſhall 
be treated ſerĩouſly and calmly. I ſhall conſi - 
der the Dignity of the Cauſe I plead for; the 
Cauſe of Truth; the Cauſe of my Country; 
and I ſhall look down with Contempt on the 
Irveftrves and Menaces, which they may 
throw out; and by which they will ſuit 
their Style with great Propriety to their 
Subject. But let us come to the Point. 
The Publicola, of this Day, ſets out with 
ſtating, in an half Light, a Queſtion, which 
hath been much debated in the World. No 
Man that I know of (no reafonable Man I 
am ſure} did ever find Fault that we avoided 
a War. Our national Circumſtances are fo 
well known, they are fo ſeverely felt, that 
Minifters, who maintained Peace, and pro- 
cured to their Country the Bleflings of 
Peace, Quiet, Im of Trade, Diminu- 
tion of 1 axes, Decreaſe of Debts, would be 
_ almoſt the Objects of public Adoration. But 
the Exception taken to our Conduct hath 
been This; that we a War firſt, 
and ſhewed a Fear of it afterwards. People 
recall the Paſſages of three Years paſt. They 
with we had practiſed greater Caution at 
that Time; but then the fame People very 
conſiſtently wiſh that we had exerted greater 
Vigour fince. If the Honour and Intereſt of 
his late Majeſty, and of the Britiſb Nation, 


4 


| worſt Conſeq 


| Strength, nor by the Alliance of France, in 


in a Condition, 


Things were fo unfortunately jumbled, that 


aur own Derriment than to that of aur Ene- 
mies, (as the Publicalæ have more than once 


SS. + 
they, were fo ſeverely wounded by 
the public or private Treaties of Vienna, that 
it was fit to keep no longer any Meaſures, 
even ſuch as have been thought of Decency, 
with the and the King of Sparn ; ; 
why this Fear of diſobliging them? Why 
this long Forbearance under all the Infults 
offered to us by the Spaniards ? If we were 
by our own Strength, and 
by our Alliance with France, to enter, with 
a Proſpect of Succeſs, into an immediate 
War; why, again, have we chofen to de- 
fer it, under fo many Provocations to be- 
gin it? Why have we endured fome of the 
uences of a War, without tak- 
ing thoſe Advantages, which acting offen- 
fively would undeniably have procured to 
us? But if all This was quite otherwiſe, con- 
tinue the ſame political Reafoners ; if the 
Honour and Intereſt of his late Majeſty, and 
of the Britiſh Nation, were not ſo ſeverely 


wounded ; if we were, neither by our own 


a Condition to riſque a Var; nay more, if 


perhaps this Var would have been more to 


inſinuated in their Papers) what could we 
mean, three Years when Matters were 
carried to greater and harſher Extremities, 
than it is poffible to find any Example of, 
among (t civilized Nations, "Ah the Quar- 

8 rels 
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rels of Charles the Vth, and Francis the Ift ? 
If our principal Ally would have been 
rant to our Intereſts, in the ations of a 
War, and it indifferent to them in the Nego- 
tiations of Peace, (for this hath been infinuat- 
ed too from the ſame Quarter) what a Treaty 
was that, which us this Ally? 
What Aſurances were thoſe, which made us 
depend upon him ? The Difficulty of theſe 
Dilemmas cannot, I think, be folved ; and 
Thoſe, who attempt it, deceive themſelves, 
whilſt they mean to deceive the People. 

But we are told that we went into a War, 
as far as the Reaſon of Things would give us 
Leave. It ſeems then that the Reaſon of 
Things would neither give us Leave to pro- 
tect our Trade, nor to make R when 
our Merchants were ed. If theſe 


Words are to paſs for any Thing more than 


Sound, it will follow cither that 
capable of 


Pubhcola is the groſſeſt 
Untruth in a Paper, addreſſed to the People 
England; or that our Situation is worſe 
than the leaſt ſanguine of our Friends ever 
thought it, or the moſt malicious of our 

Enemies ever ted it. Very bad in- 
deed muſt it be if the Reaſon of Things oblig- 
ed us to bear from the S , at this low 
Ebb of their maritime Power, what would 
mada covered the Seas; what would 
have been borne, even ia the Reign of King 
* 


— But, 
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| But, God be praiſed! this is not our Caſe; 
and therefore Pubhco/a muſt be content to 
lie under the Imputation, which he hath 
drawn on himſelf by the Boldneſs of his Af- 
ſertions. 

He is frequently evilty of this Fault; and 
the Words, which immediately follow thoſe 
I have quoted, afford a ſtrong Ioſtance of it. 
We did not, fays he, take the Galleons and 
bring them Home ; but we blocked them up ; 
which as compleath anſwered the true End 
and Defign of ſending that Fleet, as the actual 
taking of them. The Defign was to keep the 
Money out of their Hands (the Spaniards } 
and fo diſable them to carry on the Projett of 
the Treaty of Vienna. Very well. This Mat- 
ter is brought to a ſhort Iſſue. The Blockade 
of the Galleans is over. Our Fleet is come 
back from the Weſf- Indies. The Galleons are 
either come or coming. The Spaniards 
therefore are, according to Publicala, no 
longer difabled from carrying on the Project 
of the Vienna Treaty. I aſk then, have 
they abandoned, have they renounced theſe 
Projects? If our Fleet blocked up the Ga- 
urs till this was done, he is in the Right. 
This anſwered the Defign of ſending it. If 


they ſhould, after this, &reat their Faith, 
and renounce the moſt ſacred Obligations, none 
but they are to be complained of. 
Publicala would have us believe, indeed, 
that they have renounced theſe Projects: that 
they have granted us the main Things in 
G 2 Dijpute ; 


1 
Diſpute; and that the C is only to 
ſettle other Afairs of leſs Importance : bat 
this I deny; and he thall be obliged to con- 
feſs either that he advances, here again, a 
bold Untruth ; or that he reckons our keep- 
ing Gibraltar not amongſt the main Things 
in Diſpute, but amongſt thoſe of 4% In- 
portance. Let him ſhew me, if he can, in 
= Prelummaries, a a particular and expreſs 
of our Right to this Place, made 
by wh Spaniards. I will undertake to ſhew 
him'the general Words, by which the Spa- 
niards will pretend in the , as it is 
notorious they do e where and on all 
Occaſions, that they have ſtill a Right to 
demand the Reſtitution of Gibraltar, and 
that this Right is to be diſcuſſed in the 
Congreſs. | 
I know it hath been faid more than once, 


in a very publick Place, and in a very folemn 


Manner, that Gibraltar ſhould not be even 
mentioned at the Congreſs; but it would be 
impertinent to lay any Streſs on the Af- 
ſurances of a Perſon, who hath prefered 
to give ſo many groundleſs ones 
and who either hath been bantered moſt 
egregiouſſy himſelf, or hath made no Scruple 
of bantering his Country. 

Here then is one main Point of our In- 
tereſts, to mention no more, ſtill unſettled ; 
not becauſe the Spaniards have flown off from 
any Agreement they had come to with us 
about it ; but becauſe it was never ſettled ; 

and 


2 ſending our Fleet to the Weſt 


and uſeſul 8u 


1 

and yet the Galleant are left at Liberty to 
come home. 

I afferting our Right to Gibraltar, and 
fome other Things, which were founded fo 
high by an Acq uaintance of yours, Mr. Pub- 
Acala, (the dior of the th quiry) had no 
ies bs the te, added we P 
incom fible Ends may, for 
aught I know, have been compleatly an- 
ſwered ; but if theſe Points, fo eſſential to 
Great- _; were any of the main Things 
in Diſpute; i CP | were any of the Ends 
propoſed what is called d:frefing the 
ds is it falſe to — 2 
Ends have been atly anfwered. 

When we confider what Numbers of able 
djects his Majeſty hath loſt in the 
_ Expedition to the Weſt-Ingies ; and that we 
are, at leaſt, as far off from a Settlement of 
Intereſts with now, as we were before 
that Expedition was undertaken, it is impoſ- 
fable not to feel great and unaffected Concern. 
| If it be aſked, what was to be done? I 

ſhall anſwer that, perhaps, it little becomes 
a private Man to determine ſuch great 
In ; but 1 will to ſhew that 

all, which Publicola advances againſt taking 
the Galleons, is trifling. 
Firſt then, if Blocking up the Galleons in 
the Spaniſh Ports was ot A Conſequence, 
Taking them would have been a more effec- 


tual Meaſure to all the fame Purpoſes. 
G 3 | | Secondly, | 
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certain that Mr. H could have done 
with Eaſe, and with all the Treaſure on 
Board, immediately on his firft Art ival) we 
ſhould have had a Chance the more for tak- 
ing the _ too; which ſtole away to 
Europe , whilſt our Squadron lay rotting be- 
fore Portobello. = ; 1 
Thirdly, if we had taken this Treaſure, 
we ſhould have had in our Hands a ſufficient 
Security for indemnifying our Merchants; 
who have been the 


French and Dutch have failed ſecurely ; and 
to one Bady of whom (I mean the South-Sea 
Company the King of Spain owes, for for- 
mer Seizures, unjuſtly made, as much per- 
haps as his Proportion in the Treaſure of 
the Galleant amounts to. 

Fourthly, to have falen the Galleans would 
not have been liable to the fame Inconveni- 
encies, as we have ſeverely felt by purſuing 
another Meaſure. The Expedition would 
have been foon over. The Expence of Lives 
and Trezfure would have been infinĩtely leſs. It 
would have coſt little or nothing to have kept 
the Spanzards out of their Money by a Sei- 
zure, as long as the true Reaſon of Things 
ſhould have required it ; whereas it bath coſt 
us more than all that Money is worth, to 
keep them out of it by a Blactade only for a 
Time; and for a Time, which hath not been 
ſufficient to fecure us againſt their Deſigns, 

or 


, if we had taken them (as it ia 


only Sufferers, by the 
Depredations of the Spaziards ; whilſt the 


Pyrates. Let us ſee how this hangs 


our Fortreſſes; who 
whoſe Subjects &v 


_ defiretodo, becauſe I defire to find the Truth, 


1 
or to make them lay aſide their Pretenfions. 
Ihe if we had talen them (ſays Publicola} 
have taken the Money of other People, 
— dleiien iards. We ſbauld la ve been 
It we had reſtored immediate] ytothe Proprie- 


tors their reſpective Shares, as he ſappoſes we 


muſt have done, the Brand of Pyracy would 


not have ſtuck upon us. But ſuppoſe we had 
fit not to reſtore their Shares to the 
Spaniards, till our Differences with the Court 
of Madrid had been ſettled ; ſhould we have 
been Pyratesinthat Caſe? He will belaughed 
at, whoatfirms it. Would the King of Spain s 
Share in this Treaſure have been no Loſs to 
him ? Would he not have miſſed the extra- 
vagant Indulto, which he is now to re- 
ceive on this immenſe Treaſure ? Should we 
have been Pyrates for puniſhing in this Man- 
ner, a Prince, who actually beſieged one of 
detained theShips 
and ſeized the Eftates of our Merchants; and 


plundered the Subjects of Great Britain? 
But I go a Step farther ; for if we 

Publicala, it will be always 

and we ſhall never exhauſt the Subj 


ſtop with 
ſhort of the Mark; 


as I 


and to be ſure that I find it. What hath been 
ſaĩd hitherto, hath been faid on the Suppoſi- 
tion of a Sezzure only; and I hopetheScruples 
of Publicala s timorous Conſcience are ap- 


peaſed. I hope he hath found out, by this 
G4 Time, 


1 


Time, that ſuch a S-izure might have been 


carried on without Pyracy. But ſuppoſe it 
had been a Capture, not a Seizure ; fuch a 
Capture as can never be made but in Time 
of open War; fuch a Capture as intitles the 
Captors, by our Laws, to the whole Profit of 
the Prize. Why then we had commenced a 
War againſt Spain by this Action; as Spain 
had done long before againit us by a thou- 
ſand Hoſtilities. Why then Vice-Admiral 
Hafer, and the Officers and Seamen of his 
Squadron, had been in the ſame Caſe as Sir 
Charles Wager, and the Officers and Seamen 


of his Squadron were in the laſt War; and I 


were ever proſecuted as 
or reputed ſuch abroad; or obliged to refund 
any Part of the Treaſure they had taken. 
- Upon the whole Matter, Publicola's Ar- 
gument proves nothing in the preſent Caſe; 
or it proves that even when we are at War 
with Spain, we muſt not preſume to attack 
theſe ſacred Galleons. Orht 
ways intereſted in them, as well as the Spa- 
wards. It will therefore be always unlaw- 
ful, according to this excellent Caſuiſt, to 
make Prize of them; and he is deficd to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf out of this Abſurdity. 
Having now gone through, what Mr. Pa4- 
 ficola calls, I know not why, the Subject in 
. general, we will examine the ſecond Part of 


gallant Men 


his Epiſtle. I paſs over all the Billing/gate, 


with which be uthers in this Part ; though I 


could 


Pyrates at home; 


Nations are al- 


| 
| 
N 


1 
could make myſelf, and you too 
if I would apply his Criticiſms on what Ra- 
teigh ſays, concerning one ' Promiſe, to the In- 


very merry, 


which was given to another Pro- 
miſe ; by which we might have learned, a- 
mongſt many other curious Diſtinctions, the 
Difference between a direct Promiſe and a 
Promiſe miniſterially worded; but I ſhall leave 
him to his Phrenzy, and proceed ſoberly to 
ſhew you that he /ays nothing, or that, which 


is worſe than nat hing, in every Line of this 


Performance ; in which he 
with ſuch vaſt Compl 


The Point he labours is to ſhew that the 
Promiſe made by the Lord Stanhope to reſtore 
Gibraltar, which hath not been complied 
with; and the Deſtruction of the 


Fleet on the Coaſt of Sicily, threw the Court 
of Madrid into the Arms of the , and 


were the true Root and real Cauſe of all that 
thorough Hatred and deep Malice ſhewn in the 
Treaty of Vienna ; and by Conſequence that 
all our preſent Dijficulti 


ies with Spain pro- 
ceed from hence; from Cauſes laid many 


Tears ago; and when the preſent Minifters 


were not in Power. My Buſineſs ſhall not 
be to blame or to excuſe any Minifters; but 
to make a true Deduction of Facts; and to 
reaſon clearly and juſtly u 


pon them ; and I 
 charitably hope, that I may bring Publicola 


todo fo in Time; if for no other Reaſon, at 
leaſt by obliging him to tate Shame to him- 
ff lo often; for though I am not fo bloody- 


minded 
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minded 2s Publicola, who talks as if he had 
Heads in his Power, yet I affure him that I 
will not let him alone whilſt, among other 
Enormities, he makes it his Buſineſs to bury 
Truth and common Senſe under ſuch weekly 
Heaps of Rubbiſh. 

I ſhall ſhew immediately that in whatever 
Terms or Manner we ſuppoſe Lord Stanhope 
to have made a Promiſe of Gibral- 
lar to the S ds, it will be of no Avail to 
Publicola's But fince he hath told 
us what he hath heard, and Raleigh hath 
told us what he hath heard (for neither of 
them can pretend to f on their own 
Knowledge, gre Bo I will 
Rewike take Leave to five when 1 have been 
informed of, upon better Authority than what 
my Adverſary hath often writ upon in his 
affirmative Style. 

I h2ve been informed then that Lord Stan- 
4p been induced, or ſeduced (call it 
ich you pleaſe) by the late Regent of 
Nha etl Orme of cls Hs on 
the Coutt of Madrid. Lord Stanhope, fays 
our Author, might think that Gi#ra/tar was 


to be honeſtly given up for valuable Confp- 
derations. He might ſo; and he was ſo honeſt 
a Man, fo fincere a Lover of his Country, that 
if he had thought inanother Manner, no Con- 
fideration of e Intereſt, no to 
the Service of a Miuiſtry, could have prevailed 
on him to make, ncr even to entertain the 
Motion. But have a Care of your Infinua- 


tions, 
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tions, Mr. Publicola; and learn to make them 


with a little more Delicacy. The Caſe is 
vaſtly different nam. The Senſe of our auguf 
Monarch is known. The Senſe of the whole 
Nation hath been proclaimed ; and I 
believe zo Miniſter, how preſuming ſoever, 
will venture, at this Time, to ſay that Gibral- 
tar may be honourably or advantageouſly 
given up ; and therefore no virtuous Minifter 
will think he can honeſtly give it up; or 
conſpire in Meaſures, which may create the 
Appearance of a Necęſity ſo to do——But 


by Virtue of our Guaranty to the Neu- 
trality of Italy. That this Overture was not 
received 1s evident; fince the Spaniards went 
on with their Expedition, which ended in 
the DeſtruQtion of their Fleet. Now call This 
an Overture, as I do; or call it a Promiſe, as 
Publol will Pa to do; it was vacated 10 
Intents urpoſes Spaniards, 
e the Conditian, 
on which it was and only eould be g 


is Promſe 
pacify the Spa- 
niards for the Loſs of their Ships, and for 
their Defeat in Sicily ; but this deſerves Ex- 


Planation ; 
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planation ; and will not ſtand in the Light, 
which thoſe, who urge it, deſire it ſhould. 
It is, I believe, true that the French, who 
firſt induced us to make this Overture, would 
on the Pretences juſt now mentioned, and on 
the Pretence of the Hopes, which the Regent 
had continued to give the Spaniards, have 
obliged us to acknowledge this vacated Pro- 
aſe as a ſubſiſting z but [ have 
been informed that this was refuſed flatly to 
the Minifter ſent over hither upon that 
Occaſion, and tothe Regent himſelf by our 
Miniſter abroad. The Promiſe then conti- 
nued vacated; and we were as much diſen- 
tangled from the Snares, which our good 
Allies laid for us, as if no ſuch Promiſe or 
Overture had been ever made. 
But farther. If a Promiſe of this kind had 
been made on our Part, even after the Expe- 
dition to Sicily, which there is no Colour to 
afficm, yet that Promiſe muſt likewiſe have 
been vaid, fince it was made ſo, to all In- 
tents and F „ by the King of Spain 's 
a Acceſſion to the * Quadruple Alliance. 
That 4 Pofſeſſions are mutually confirmed 
by that Treaty, except fuch as are ſpecified | 
in it, cannot be denied. The Poſſefion of | 
Gibraltar was therefore again confirmed to us 
by the King of Spain, . he acceded to 
that Treaty; unleis he can ſhew that our 
Poſſeſſion of it was excepted ; or can produce 


any private Article or Declaration, which 
| made 


Na the Treaty. 


EK .ing of S 
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made a Reſervation of his Right to this Place, 
notwithſtanding the Ceſſion of it made at 
Utrecht. But nothing of This can be ſhewn; 
and it hath been faid, I believe truly, that a 
Declaration was made folemnly 
and publickly by the Britiſb Miniſter in 
Holland, at the very Time when the Ac- 
ceſſion was figned. 

Thus far then the Way is clear before us. 
When we came Mediators to the Congreſs of 
Cambray (for ſuch we were at that Place, 
though we have the Misfortune to find our- 
ſelves principally and almoſt ſolely concerned 
in the Diſputes to be ſettled at Saiſſan:] the 
pain had no Right, nor Pretence of 
Right to demand of Great Britam the Re- 
ſtitution of Gibraltar. Indeed, if he had 
then ſuch a Pretence; if a Promiſe, on our 
Part, to reſtore this Place to him, which 
pr we refuſed to execute, had then 
ſubſiſted, how could he have accepted of 
Ay, but (fays this poor hunted Author, 
who doubles and ſhifts and works and tries, 
at any Rate, to fave himſelf) Lord Stan- 
hope, according to Raleigh's own Confeſ- 
ſion, was firſt in this Aﬀair, and laid the 
Foundation of this Expectatian in the Spa- 
niards.—1t is plain the Spaniards had fuck 
Aſurances. It is allowed you, at leaſt for 
Argument fake, that Lord Sz was firſt 
in this Affair. The Spaniards had fuch Au- 
rances. Make your molt of it. Theſe Afu- 
rances were diſcharged. Theſe Promiſes were 
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releaſed; and whatever Lord St can be 
ſuppoſed to have done or faid about Gibraltar 
hath no more relation to the Diſpute, 
than what was done or faid about Gibraltar 
in the Time of King and the Count 
ulan ; fo that our Author is building up a 
;ght for the Spaniards upon Foundations, 
which were demoliſhed as foon as laid. He 
is building up a Right, or he is building up 
nothing ; tor to talk, as he does, of Erxpecta- 
trons, in Cafes of this Nature, without 
_ eſtabliſhing a R:g4t, real or plauſible, is too 
frivolous to deferve an Anfwer. | 
Let me illuſtrate this by a familiar In- 
ſtance ; for Things cannot be made 100 plain 
to him. I will ſuppoſe him a 1 
will ſuppoſe that by Merit, of ſome Kind or 
other, he gets a Promiſe of a Af- 
ter this, he does ſomething, inconſiſtent with 
ſuch a Promotion. He forfeits all Tle. He 
renounces all Pretenfions to it. Shall his Ad- 
vocate be admitted to inſiſt that, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, he expects to be a By 
fil; and, inſtead of grounding his — 
tions on his Right, his Right on bis 
Expeftutrons? No certainly; ſuch an Advo- 
_ cate would be hifſed — of Court, and 
would deſerve at leaft to have his Gown 


yon aver Bis Wars. 

Bat the are not fo chimerical. 
They ground their Expeclatians, and what 
they call their Right, on a new Engagement 


taken by us, as they ſay, ince all the Tranſ- 
actions, 


1 
actions, mentioned above, were over; on 2 
private Article in a Treaty made with them 
in 1721, ſtipulating the Contents of a Lær- 
TER to be written by the late King ; and on 
the Letter, wrinten in purſuance of thrs Ar- 
ticle, the Original of which they offer to pro- 
duce ; and which they pretend to be a pgſtiuve 
Engagement to reſtore Gibraltar to them. 

With what Front now could Publico/a 
affirm, that what Raleigh ſays about the 
Letter it nothing to his Purpoſe, unleſs this 
myſterious Letter had been wrote before this 
fame Kind of @ verbal Promiſe was made? 
If this zw/ferious or mmifterial Letter 
had been writ before Lord Stanlope s Promiſe 
was made, it would have been nothing to 
Raleigh's Purpoſe ; becauſe his Purpoſe was 
to ſhew that the Demand, which the Spa- 
mards now make of Gibraltar, cannot be 
made on any Thing which paſſed in Lord 
St. 's Time ; but it was extremely to his 
Purpoſe to ſhew that this Letter was writ 
after Lord Stanhope's Death. Had Publicola 
taken upon him to ridicule the plaineſt and 
eaſieſt Demonſtration in Euclid, he could not 
he does upon this Occafion. 

I am ata Loſs what Words to uſe. I have 
debarred myſelf from ufing hard ones ; and 
none but the hardeft are equal to what this 
Writer deſerves. Let him paſs then without 
any Animadverfion from me. Let the Reader 
pronounce Sentence upon him. | 


To 


Theſe 
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To ſum up the whole on this Head. Pub- 
licola was to prove that my Lord Stanhope's 
| Promiſe to reſtore Gibraltar is one of the 
Reaſons of the preſent Obſtinacy of the Spa- 
niardi, and by Conſequence of our preſent 
Difficulties. Now it is notorious that in Fact 
the Spaniards ground their Demand on ſome- 
thing which paſſed whilſt he was alive. Pub- 

licola fays it never that the preſent 

Miniſtry came into fuck Aſſurances. If he 
means the Aſſurances given by my Lord 
Stanhope, and long ago made null, he is moſt 
certainly in the Right, for a very obvious 
Reafon. But if he means the Aſſurances ſtill 
infiſted upon, I have nothing to ſay but this, 
Aſfarances, or what the Spaniards call 
by that Name, were given m the Year of our 
Lord 1721. 


The ſecond Reaſon aſſigned. by this pro- 


Politician, tor the Obſtinacy of the 
Spantards, is the Re, , which hath lain 


at their Hearts, ever fince we deſtroyed their 
Fleet. Here are no Profs offered; nor can 
there be any which are direct; becauſe the 
Aſſertion relates to what paſſes, and hathpaſſed 
theſe many Vears, in the Hearts of the King, 
Queen, and Miniſters of Spain. It is a Fact, 
which we are to take on the bare Word of 
this Author, or to I make no Scruple 
of rejecting it, becauſe the probable Reaſons 
againſt it ſeem to me of much greater Weight 
than his fagle Authority in any Cafe, and 
"my in a Caſe of this — The 


9 


& were certainly not very well ples. 
ſed with us for deſtroying their Flert. But 
doth it follow from hence that the Reſentmert, 
which they conceived upon this Occafion, 
operates thus ſtrongly ſtill? How often were 
the French beaten by us in the laſt War? 
Were not whole Squadrons of their Ships de- 
ſtroy d? How many of their Armies were 
defeated ? How many of their Towns were 
taken? notwithſtanding which, we ſee with 
Pleaſure, the moſt perfect the moſt 
intimate friendſhip, ſubfit between their Court 
and ours ; even from the Time, when their 
Diſgraces were recent, and when their Re- 
ſentments a us muſt have run the high- 
eſt, if it was true that Reſentment, and not the 
Ragione di Stato (as the Italians call it) go- 
vern'd the Conduct of Princes. But the Spa- 
niards are more vindictive than the French. 
This may be ſaid perhaps by People, who are 
apt to ſupport one Affirmation by another, 
and to call That Proof. But then how came 
it to paſs that the Spaniardt were fo ſoon re- 
conciled to the French, and enter'd into ſuch 
cloſe Alliances with them immediate ly after 
the Campaign of 1718? If the Britiſd Arms 
beat the Spaniſh Fleet, the French Arms took 
2 —— The 
lation and the antient Frienuſtip be- 
tween the two Courts of France and Spain, 
It may be faid again, render d their Recon- 
 ciliation eaſy. But this would be to ſuppoſe 
what is quite —_ the natural a 


(&@ } 
Shaniar 


1 | 
of human Paffions. A to that, the 
Court of Spain muſt have been infinitely 
more. piqued againſt their own Famaly, for 
Joining in Oppoſition to them with the En- 
peror, who had been ſo long their common 


Enemy, than againſt the Court of Britain, 


who had not the fame Ties to them, and who 
acted for an ald Ally. This is natural and pro- 
bable. Nay, when we confider how many 
Marks of the atmoſt Reſentment were ſhewn 
at that Time by the Spaniſb to the French 
Court; how many Intrigues the former car- 
ry d on to ſubvert the Government, and to 
raiſe a Rebellion in France; I think we may 
juſtify affirming that this is true in Fact. 
And yet how foon was all this at Ma- 
drid? How ſoon was the Reunion of the 
two Courts brought about in the cloſeſt 
Manner, and cemented by Marriages ? 
The King and Queen of Spain might look 
on the Proceedings of the French, in this 
Affair, as a political and a national 
Prong; but they look d on an Affair, which 
happen d a few Years afterwards, as a perſa- 
nal Injury and Afront. I mean the 
back the Infante in fo abrupt, ſo unprepared 
a Manner, without any ſoftening, and with 
fo many aggravating Circumſtances. Never 
Reſentment ran higher, nor was din 
Terms of greater Paſſion, than that of the 
Court of Madrid upon this Occafion ; and 
yet one or two Sacrifices, a little Addreſs, and 
a little . pacity'd all ; united the 
5 4 wo 
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two Courts again; andreftored to the French, 
in a ſhort Time, fuch an Influence in Spain, 
that it is marvellous we, who depend fo 
much upon it, ſhould not yet have found 
the leaſt Effect from it in our Favour. 

I have dwelt on theſe Obſervations, in or- 


der to ſhew to what poor Expedients thoſe 
Writers are reduced, OR ge 
ſent Obſtimacy of the Spamards, to the beat- 
| 1 hive a. Surely 
it is that the Cardinal de Fleury ſhould 
have been able, in ven or eight Months 
Time, to re-eſtabliſh a good Correſpondence 
and Friendſhip between the two Courts of 
France and Spain, after fo great and fo ſenſi- 
dle an Affront as Philip and his Queen 


ne therr 4 did; nor 
to pacify the of the Spaniards, 
for their Loſs of the Fleet in an Action, 
which they might have avoided; and which 
they render d, in ſome Sort, unavoidable to 
us. It is impoſſible to believe that ſuch an 
Incident ſhould produce theſe Effects; which 
ſeem to frengthen, rather than to grow weak- 
2 are removed from this 
fuppoſed Cauſe of them. There muſt be ſome- 
thing more recent than this Any 
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the next Article; to which I ſhall proceed 
as ſoon as I have made a few Reflections 
more on this Head, which Publicala moſt 
prudently ſuggeſts to me, and which will be 
of wonderful Service to his Cauſe. 
Nor does the Quadruple Alliance (ſays he; 
but he muſt mean the King of Spain s Acceſ- 
ſion to this Alliance] being after the Promiſe 
(thatis, Lord Sanhope's Promiſe or Overture, 
concerning Gibraltar) prove the Spaniards 
had given up their Expettations } on 
that Promiſe ; but only that they were not, at 
that Time, in proper ances to mfiſt 
upon it. I have ſhewn how filly it is to talk 
of Expefations, without any Rightto expect; 
and how the Right of the Spaniards to Gib- 
raltar, acquired by Lord Stanhope's Promiſe, 
or Overture, either real or ſuppoſed, was ex- 
tinguiſh'd before the Year 1721. But Iagree 
that if they had then had even N 
they muſt have ſubmitted to give it 
they did at that Time, becauſe of the Cir- 
cumftances, into which they were fallen. Let 
me aſk Mr. Publicola what reduced them to 
theſe Circumſtances? He muſt anſwer, it was 
beating their Fleer. had been as obſti- 
nate beforethat time, as itis poſſible for them 


to be no]. Alberoni talk d at leaſt as high as 


the Marguis de la Paz. But they grew com- | 
plying as ſoon as this Hoſtility was commit- 
ted. Might not the their Galleans 
have had the ſame Effect lately? Would not 
our incomperakle Mieifers, who ras 2 
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down the World negotiating and making Trea- 
ties, with ſo much Credit to themſelves, and 
ſo much Honour and Advantage to the Na- 
tion, have done better (I ſpeak it with due 
Submiſſion to their Wiſdom) to 
imitate, than to blame the Conduct of their 
Predeceſſors ? From 1721, to 1725, we heard 
of nothing but the happy and flouriſhing State 
of our Affairs. Thimut have been owing 
to Publicula, to the 
the Spaniards were in ; and erative this 
muſt have been owing to the Defeat, which 
they received in the Mediterranean. How 
came we to hear from the very fame Perſons, 
that all our es and the Diffreſſes we 
are In at preſent, ought to be dated before 
the Year 1721 ? Surely, to be in a flauriſb- 
ing State, a Nation muſt be in a ſecure 
State ; and how could that be true, if, —— 
' the four Years I have mention d. A 
ful Neighbour meditated Revenge, nd eady 
| waited an Opportunity of ftriking home? 
How could it be declared, even from the 
Throne, that * nothing more than the Forms 
of a Congreſs were wanting to eftabliſh the 
publick Tranquility, if the grand Quarrel be- 
tween ws and Spain did, in Effect, ſubſiſt at 
that Time? 


There are People ſo very regardleſs of 
Truth, and fo very indifferent to the Shame 


„ „ 
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of being convicted of Falſbaad, that they ne- 
ver conſider, when they affirm a Fact, any 
Thing more than the preſent Expediency. 
Strange, 4 of this 
— 3 I paſs them over in Silence 
for many Reaſons; and, amongſt others, ſor 
W 
to be forgot. I ſtick to the Poĩnt before me: 
and ſhall conclude it by obſerving that when 
Publicala aſſigns all the Difficulties, which 
„9 fince the Year 1725, 
to what paſs'd before the Year 1721, he is 
a er > up hn, by the Reaſons I have ur- 
which ſeemed to me unanſwerable, but 
by an Aut which Man 
will allow” w be — 1 
The next Article to be conſider d is this. 
Raleigh, who was not fatisfy'd with Publi- 
cala s Way of accounting for our preſent Dif- 
| Aculties, and for the cloſe Alliance between 
bogs and $ had aſcribed both 
our Refuſal of the ſole Mediation at Cam- 
ow. He is accuſed of conceal- 


ing the Truth, and of imputing 24 


Management, extraor, Refinement 
great Tenderneſs, which was the Refult of 
true Reaſon. Now | think I can demon- 
ſtrate that Publicolais ignorant of the Truth; 
IN n_ it, I will not fay cor- 
air 

M the Treaty of Vienna was aff 
and in form fign'd, before it could be fo much 
. 
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fole Mediation, I might grant in one Senſe, 
and for the fake of Argument; (though I do 
not believe that the Fact is juſt as he ſtates it) 
and yet I might ſafely deny the fame Thing 


in the only Senſe, in which this Fact can be 
grant 


of the leaſt Uſe to our Author. I can 
that 7his Treaty might be ſign d in Form at 
Fidiins, beldbe it cards be bnown thees, in 
Form, that we had refuſed the ſole Mediation; 
before the Couriers from Cambray to London, 
from London to Paris, from Paris to Ma- 
aria, from Madrid to Vienna could perform 
their Journies, and the ſeveral Courts could 
hold their Councils and make their Diſ- 
patches. But the certain Knowledge of our 
refuſing this Mediation might well ar- 
dive 2 before the Treaty was fign'd; 
hay, the Treaty might be fign'd upon this 
Knowledge, by Virtue of Inſtructions given 
with this Contingency ſpecify'd in them. I 
ſay this might be the Caſe; and therefore to 
affirm this Fact, in the Terms Publicola af- 
firms it, is nothing to the Purpoſe. What 
Raleigh advanced may ſtill be true. 
That Powers were given by Spain to 
a Treaty of — Nionths 
before this Offer of the Mediation, is moſt 
_ certainly true; and therefore there is as much 
Reaſon to be aftoniſh'd that early Meafures 
were not taken to prevent it, as there is that 
other Meafures, than what we have ſeen 
purſued, werenot takento t the Effects 
of ſuch a Treaty. Could it be an abſolute 


H 4 Secret 
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Secret to our Miniſters, (who ought tobe well 
inform'd; fince they have had ſuch immenſe 
Sums for ſecret Service, as were never heard 
of before their Time) that Spain was nego- 
tiating at Vienna, during theſe four Months? 
Could it be a Secret to them that, from the 
Death of the Duke of Orleans, and about a 
Year, at leaſt, before this 7 was con- 
cluded, the Spaniſb Miniſters were full of 
Fears and Jealouſies about the compleating 
the Infanta's Marriage with the King of 
France ? If theſe Things, which were not 
quite unknown to moſt private Perſons, who 
obſerved the Courſe of publick Events, and 
who fought Information about them, did not 
eſcape the Intelligence of our Mimyfters, how 
could a Confideration of the Circumſtances, 
which the Court of Spain was in at that Pe- 
riod, eſcape their Sagacity ? 
From the Time of the Acceſſion of the 
King of Spain to the Qzadruple 


Alliance, the 


whole Management of the Court of Madrid 


had been left to the Duke of Orleans and his 
Cardinal du Bois; and if we were drawn into 
the Treaty made at Madrid in 1721, by this 
Prince and his Minfter, as I verily believe 
we were; it is eaſy to ſee who was thank d 
for this by the Spaniards, and how watchful 
France hath conſtantly been to ſeize and im- 
prove every Occaſion of rendering our Title 
to Gibraltar diſputable, and of wreſting this 
important Place out of our Hands. We came 
then into the Congreſs of Cambray joint Me- 
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diators with the French, between the Empe- 
ror and the King of Spain, but not with 
equal Advantage ; not with an equal Share in 
the Confidence of ane of the Parties; and 
with our Share in the Confidence of the at er 
perhaps, a little diminiſhed ; for it is not un- 
likely that the private Treaty, made at Ma- 
drid with the King of Spain, whilſt we were 
Mediator at Cambray between him and the 
Emperor, might give Umbrage atleaſt to the 
latter. I know not whether this Step did 
not even occaſion ſome Complaint, though 
not in Form, perhaps, from the Imperial 
ers. 
In this State of Things, and in this Diſpo- 
fitionof all Parties, what could it be imagined 
that the Spaniards ſhould turn themſelves to, 


on the Foreſight of a Rupture of all Intimacy, 
and even Correſf; 


with France? 
Could they reſolve to leave themſelves with- 
out any Ally with ſo many Enemies, and with 
their Intereſts ſtill unadjuſted ? Could they 
reſolve to run the Riſque, in this Condition, 
of falling back into a State of War, when 
they were about to purchaſe Peace at a Price, 
which they thought ſo dear? Could they re- 
ſolve to abandon themſelves intirely to Great 
Britain, who had hitherto ſhewn ſo much 
Partiality to the Emperor, ſtill their Enemy, 


and whoſe principal Intercourſe with them 


had been managed hitherto by France, to 
whom they expected ſoon to become Ene- 
mies? Certainly they could not reſolve upon 
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this, even as I have ſtated the Cafe ; much 


leſs could they do fo, if they had ſuch an in- 
veterate Rancour at Heart, as Publicola re- 
preſents. What then could our Minifters 
imagine the Spanzards ſhould do upon a Fore- 


fight of the gane being ſent back, and by 


Conſequence of breaking with France? F | 


will venture to fay, for it is plain and evi- 


dent, that if they thought any Thing on this 
Affair, they muſt think the very Thing, which 
the Spaniords did. The Spenierds began to 
treat at r 
Treaty, all what they . Give 
me Leave to add, that it was eaſy to ſee that, 
whenever the Miniſters of Phith and the 
s ſhould come to examine their 
Maſter's Intereſt together, they would foon 
find theſe Intereſts not ſo hard to reconcile, 
nor their Want of Mediators fo great, as they 
had 1 „hilft Rivalſhip 22 
kept them at a Diſtance; and that there were 
Men of great Weight in the Emperor's Court, 
whoſe private Jatereft muſt render them 
particularly zealous to promote this Union. 
All this ; and it affords a pregnant 
Inſtance of what I faid above, that Reafor: 
of State will determine the * 
Princes; not old, flale, Re 
Seats whe hk tines his tated I defies 
to make forme Inferences, and to recommend 
3 
Firſt 


1 
Fil chen. It rs more ridiculous than 
ever to talk of the Promiſe of Gibraltar and 
the Loſs of their Fleet as lying at the Hearts 
of the ards and breaking out upon this 
Occafion. Neither muſt it be faid abſolutely, 
that our refufing the fo/e Mediation at Cam- 
bray threw Spain into the Arms of the Em- 
peror. In what Reſpect this Step might 
contribute to it, will be faid preſently. But 


from France might be ; yet this Defign 

been long in Agitation ; fo long, that the 
Suſpicion of it had been entertained by the 
Spaniards, and was even publickly owned 
by their Minifers very many Months be- 
on aT at Vienna. | E 
Thirdly. There was ſurely, in the whole 

Progreſs of this Affair, Notice enough toalarm 
any reaſonable Men; and Time enough to 
prepare for the of a Breach be- 
tween France and Spain. During the Life 
of the Duke of Orleans, he had, and it could 
not well be otherwiſe, the chief Credit at 
Madrid. But it was obvious enough that, 
by ſending back the Infante, his Succeſſor 
would furniſh us with a fair Opportunity of 
attempting atleaſt to get between France and 
Spam, as France had ſtood ma | 


dy accepting the Mediation in Form, as ſoon 
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and vs, and of maintaining ourſelves in that 
Poft. This indeed was an Object of the ut- 
moſt Importance; which deſerved more than 
all our Negotiations have coſt us; and which 
it is not impoſſible might have been accom- 
pliſhed for leſs. Whenever it ſhall appear 
„ we took all the Meaſures, in our Power, 

proper Manner and at a proper Time, 
fie 12 End, infinite Honour will 
accrue to our without Diſpute. 
_ Fourth. If we had been as much prepar- 
ed, as one would think we might in fo 
many Months have been, we ſhould have had 
ſomegreat Advantages, which, if we were un- 
for theſe Events, and even ſi 
at them, it was impofſible we ſhould reap. 
The ole Mediation could not indeed have 
been ſooner offered than it was ; becauſe it 
could not be offered till Spain had broke with 
France, and then it was offered to us. Nay, 
If it had been offered ſooner, I agree that we 
could not have it ſooner, for Reaſons 
of Policy and even of But if we 
had been for theſe Eventi, we might 
have ſtruck a great Stroke, as the Generality 
of the World thought, and continue to think, 


as it was offered. 


In the Caſe ſuppoſed of 


to precipitate fo bad a 
for herſelf in the 22 — 
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no Mediator nor even Ally, ſhe was under a 
Neceſſity of granting almoſt any Terms to 

the Emperor, provided ſhe ſecured the main 
Points, which ſhe had in View. But, ſure 
of our Support, and ſhe might have had Aſ- 
ſarances ſufficient for her to depend u it 
is impoſſible to think ſhe would have carried 
her Conceſſions farther than ſhe needed to 

have done. In this Caſe, none of thoſe Ex- 
gagements (which were talked of, but which | 
have never yet appeared) fo injurious to 
Britain could have been taken; and we 
might have had the Satisfaction of 
ſeeing the Peace of Europe conſummated by 
the Reconciliation of f Princes; the Ad- 
juſtment of whoſe Intereſts had been fo long 
our Care; and whoſe Union is, without 
Doubt, in general, and unleſs ſome parti- 
cular Circumſtances of a very Extraordina- 
ry Nature hinder it, the common Advan- 
tage of all thoſe, who defire to ſee a Ba- 
lance of Power in the Weſtern 
World. But I go farther. I will ſuppoſe 
that we had not been able to ſoften Spain; 
or that we had not attempted it, which per- 
haps was the Caſe ; that Spain looked on 
us with a jealous, and even a revengeful 
Eye: and in ſhort that the Mediation was 
ſhould concern ourſelves in it, and purely 
for Form fake ; yet ſurely, even in this Caſe, 
ſome Advantage might have been taken by 
our immediate Acceptance of it. Our Con- 
duct, at leaſt, would have been free from 


ey 
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any Objection; and Spain and the Emperot 


. any Colour of 
Excuſe. 


Might not ſuch a Step have retard- 
ed the Concluſion of this famous Treaty f 
Might not Time have been gained; and 
would not the leaſt Time, in this Caſe, 
have been of the greateſt Moment to us ? 
Fiſthly. When the Mediation was offered 
rA. nn hrs 
would be figned. It cannot be 
we did. Bn Refs of in eraſer mat 
have been on theſe two Con- 
fiderations, (fo often in Defence of this 
Meaſure) that the Spaniards were our inve- 
ferate Enemies, and that we were in Alliance 
with the French. What is meant by being 
in Alkance with the French, and making this 
a Diſtinction between our Relation to them 
and our Relation to the Spamards, I am at a 
Loſs to find. We were ſurely in Alliance 
with one Nation, as well as the other, from 
the Moment the King of Spain acceded to 
the Quadruple Alliance, and the Matters ſtill 
unſettled at Cambray were ſolely relative to 
him and to the Emperor. If it be meant that 
we t the French our Friends, and 
knew that the Spaniards waited only for a 
pretended Occafion to break out into Enmity 
with ws ; I think this Reaſon will prove the 
very contrary of what it ĩs advanced to 
Did we ſuſpe 


pect that ſometbing contrary to 
our Intereſt, ſomething dangerous to us, was 
working up in ak. ade. 


1 

and did we for this very Reaſon decline an 
ity of coming at ſome Knowledge 
of what was in Agitation there ? Did we, for 
this very Reaſon, refuſe the 3 Means we 
could have hoped for, of keeping up our an- 
tient Friendſhip with the Court, and 
of being in a Condition to check the Court of 
Spain? ſuch Arguments as theſe will not paſs; 
and whoever produces them hath too mean 
an Opinion of the reſt of Mankind, and too 
preſumptuous an of his own Suffi- 
ciency. On the Part of Fance, no Objection 
could have been made to us, if we had ac- 

cepted this Mediation ; for either the Points 
to be mediated upon were pure Triffes; ſuch 
as the Titles, and other Matters of as little 
Weight, referred tothe Congreſs oi Cambray; 
in which Caſe our accepting the ale Mediation 
muſt have been quite indiffer ent to the French; 
or theſe Points were of Mament to the general 

Intereft ; and in this Caſe, the French ought 
to have deſired that we ſhould continue inthe 
Mediation, for the fame Reaſons, which 
ought to have determined us todo ſo. If the 
Friendſhip and Confidence between us andthe 
French was not fo ſtrict as it hath been repre- 
we made them. If this Friendſhip and Con- 
fidence were fo ſtrĩct, they might and they 
would have truſted us with Pleaſure. Every 
one knows how concerned and alarmed the 
French were at the Reſentment, which the 


* The 


that the French in a ſhort Time treated for 


=_— © 
firſt Care was to try all poſſible Means of pa- 
cifying him. If ve could have been one of 
_ theſe Means, their Obligations to, and their 
Confidence in us muſt have increaſed. We 
might have treated for them, when they could 
not treat for themſelves. Inſtead of this, by 


Dint of Management, we fo diſpoſed Affairs, 


ut with the and the King of Spain, 
with whom we could not treat for ourſelves. 

The lat Inference | ſhall make, from all 
that hath been ſaid, is this. As ſending back 
the Infanta was the certain and immediate 
into the Arms of the 
; fo our Refuſal of the ſole Media- 
tian may juſtly be deemed an Cauſe 
of it. This might give Occaſion to 
—— RY theſe fu Princes 
farther than it was for our Intereſt that they 
mould go. At leaſt, our tance of ĩt 
was the ſole, Mea 


Cauſe of :hrowing Spain 
Emperor 


zfare, in that In- 
ſtant, of preventing ſuch ements ; for 
this Union of the 22 
is not, in itſelf, fo terrible. 
might be as well, nay better for ws and for all 
, in the Arms of the Emperor than of 
France; and if this Union is become formida- 
ble to us, we may thank for it our own Ma- 
nagement, through a long Series of Buſineſs, 
and through dĩvers Revolutions of Affairs; our 
too much Neglect of Spain ; our too much 
on France; our all 


upon 
Occaſions, indefatigably buſy about the In- 


tereſts 
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tereſts of other People, and leaving to other 
People the Conduct of aur own ; of which 
ſurely a more ſtrange Example cannot be 
than that, which is before our Eyes. 
We would not attempt, nay we would not 
conſent to be Mediators, 2 
that Character, and could ſtand in no other, 
ersablkrrang all the Reaſons for i i that 
nice Such was our 
Ie we dre edmined ee 
to fay ſo?) we have courted France to act 
as Mediator, where ſhe is a Party; for France 
is a Party to the Treaty of Hanover; and the 
Treaty of Hanover, with the Treaty of Vienna, 

give Occaſion jaintiy to the Congreſs of So 

ſons and all the preſent Negotiations. _ 

That France is a Party in our 
have been often told ; and that the would 
aft as fuck, we have been often affured. She 
was to make befieging Gibraltar a Caſus Fæ- 
deris. She was to march an Army into Rou- 
2 What was ſhe not to do? But we 
have ſeen her act hitherto no Part but that of 
a Mediator; 2 common Friend; but uncon- 
cern'd in the Quarrel. No Effe& hath 
yet appear'd, even from her Offices as Media- 
tor. If, by theſe Offices, ſhe hath kept us 


from acting. for ourſelves, and made us prefer 


arious Dependence to a vigorous War, 
I am fore the Efef of her acting in this 
Character hath been a bad one for Britain. 

Nothing can be more plain than that Chain 
* Cauſes and Effects, which. bath drag d 
1 us 


Face, with whom ſhe would have 
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us into our pr Difficulties ; and as theſe 
Difficulties woeafed, the O of Spain 
— arrgſcikewie. 17thas Cours 
had never thought of 
of our Hands, the State we 
Dm wk to 
N Rn 
fion; the Treaty of Vienna will juſtify it) 
r 
dere to her, even in wnreaſonable 
ens; ſince he had no more to expect Us, 
and had fo much to receive from her. As 
ſoon as we had ſagely declined 
with her, or for her, unleſs in Concert with 


getting Gibraltar out 
brought ourſclves 
the 


to do at that Time, France employ d all poi- 
fible Means to be reconcił d to her. Intrigues 
of every Sort, ecclefiaftical and feculer, were 
ſet on Foot. They ſucceeded ; and Spain 
faw ſhe bad 


to a | What 
ſhe had to hope, I determine not, from this 
Party to the Hanover Treaty. The other 
Prices and States, who acceded to thu 
Treaty, acceded in fuch a manner, as it is 
to (if Publicols ſhould think fit to 
deny it) that we could have little to 
and Spain little to apprehend from their Ex- 
gagements, in her Diſputes with us about 
All other Powers ſoſten d towards each | 
ocher by Degrees; and by Degrees Ws got 
— — Set, from how 


ing 


ns) 
ing 10 Aly, came to have ; ſome more, 
ſome les to be d:pendedon; none to be far dl. 
From having a Mu/titude of Difputes, — 
came to none, except with us. Ve, on 
1 
athers in Controverſy. From feeling ourſelves 
back d by Allies, we are come, at 
leaft in the Pants direct Relation to us, 
to have in Effect xo Ally but ane; and with 
that ane we own that we are drfſatisfy'd ; nay 
| we own that we are afraid of him. The 
Writer, Im anſwering, infinuates both; 
nay, be does it almoſt in expreſs Words. He 
of the Indifference of France in 
ſupport of our Intereſis; and of the Danger 
of g in a Wor, in Concert with 
France. Who would have thought it, Mr. 
D' Azvers? Here is the London Fournal con- 
tradifting the Enqurry; and I am able to point 
out to you Inſtances of his doing 
the fame Thing, Here is Publicols account- 
come upon us, by — which 
were againſt the Hanover Treaty, and 
which that the natural 
of that Treaty vras j juſt what the Event hath 
þ dg Thoſe, who wrote 
Exqurry, foretold what would happen. 
Publecsta juſtifies the _— by complain- 
ing that it hath happen 
I will mention bs - Inſtance more of 
this kind; and that ſhall be with Relation to 
©: Wh the 
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'the Offend Company. The grand Quarrel, 
Naa was between Us and Spain. 
f The Oſtend Trade, about which fuck a Noiſe 
'hath been made, was more the Concern of our 
Neighbours, both by Treaty and Intereſt, than 
our on. Now I will leave the World to 
decide by wnOM all this Note about the 
Oftend Trade hath been made. Did not you, 
Mr. D'. Anvers, and ſeveral other Writers, 
maintain that his Company was of but ltle 
Concern to us, in to the whole 
Party, on the Side, «- Taylor et 
: fable Pains, both within Doors and without, 
to prove that the Offend Trade was a Point of 
the utmoſt Concern to Britain, and even equal 
' to Gibralter itſelf ? Nay the Author of the 
Enquiry (who hath now the Mortification to 
ſee himſelf given up, in every material Ar- 
ticle, by bath Parties; even by Theſe, who 
' ſet him to work) goes ſo far, p. 57. of that 
memorable Performance, as to aſſert that 
Gibraltar would be of zo Importance to us, if 
the Offend ſhould be ſuffer d to ſub- 
faſt; and having labout d that Point, with all 
Bis 8 „ for no leſs than twenty Pages 
_ concludes it thes; T hat not only our | 
own Eaſt and Welt India Trade, and that of 
the Dutch, will be rum d by the Oſtend Com- | 
pany, which will be the immediate Effect of it | 
(ir rate © Þ anne but | 
_ alſo that the Contagion will fo many | 

erer Branches of the Britith and Dutch 
— Apa 


$  backwarder than it can conſiſtently with 
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the Strength, and the naval Power 10 The 


fame Spaniſh Netherlands. 


But were it (0 that Holland alone nd? 
be the Sufferer by the Oſtend Trade ; (which 
is far from being the Caſe ;) yet the Rum of 


Holland muft carry along with it, in the _ 
the Ruin oF BriTaAiN. 


Such Abſurdities as theſe would 
Merriment in a Caſe of leſs — 
but they oke ation in à Cafe, 
where the Honour and intereſt of our King 

and Country are ſo concern d. 
Into this State were our n Affairs 
brought, when his preſent Majeity came to 
the Crown. I mention this the rather, be- 
cauſe they, who now think it for their Iatereſt 
to date the Riſe of all this Miſchief fo much 


Truth be dated, may poſſibly find it for their 
Intereſt hereafter, 15 new and almoſt zna- 
vaidable Difficulties ſhould come upon us, 
in Conſequence of what they have done in a 
FORMER REIGN, to date the Riſe of them 
as much foo forward. Let it then be re- 
member d that all, which hath happen'd in 
THIS REIGN, is no more than a Prolonga- 
tian of the ſame Scene. The great Scenes of 
the World are not ta be ſhiftes at our Plea- 
fure. They muſt be cuntinued ſometimes, 
when we are convinced the moſt chat they 
are framed. tunities maſt be 
waited for, and we truit will happen. 

Me are fure they will be improved by the 


13 Capacity, 
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Capacity, the Vigour, the Experience and 
Nes A fe 
and powerful Effort hath often broke through 
the moſt com Evils. A Word hath 
often effected what the moſt tedious Negotia- 
frans, fuch as we have been accuſtom d to, 
could never have brought about. 
I have now done with Mr. Publicola for 
qe N Ago tony por If 
my Letter is grown into a greater Length 
than I defign'd, this hath been owing prin- 
F "leſs 
Matters (fooften and ſogrofly miſepreſente 
in a juſt and clear Light. 2 
FA,, but ſuch as are of Notoriety ; 
ſuch as I know to be true ; and fuch as 1 do 
verily believe to be fo, upon ſuch Grounds as 
reaſonable Men have always thought ſuffici- 
ent to conſtitute, in Caſes of this Nature, the 
higheſt Probability. I have endeavour d to 
puſh no Conſequence, nor to ſtrain any Ar- 
gument farther than I judged it would evi- 
 dently bear; for whatever Publicola may 
think, which concerns me little, I affure you, 
Mr. D' Avers, that I would not have given 
myſelf this Trouble, ſmall as it is, of anfwer- 
Ds paſs fe pong png» That, 
— er, Broach it is ayers BM 
truly how we came into them; and that he 
—— who contributes to from 
before the Eyes of Mankind thoſe Miſts of 
Error, which are ſo induſtriouſſy raiſed at 
7 _ 
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this Time, does ſome Service to his King 
and his Country. 
1 am, S1R, Sc. 


JOHN TROT: 


REMARKS on @ late Pamphlet, intitled, 
Obſervations on the Conduct of GREAT 
BAITAIx, Cc. In 4 Letter to CAL EI 


Danvers, Ef; 


* 
. , - . — — 
— 5 


Written in the Year 1729. 


T late Pamphlet, intitled, O 

tians on the Conduit of Great- Britain, 
Ge. Tong abnny gs as an Hafwer > 
my firſt Letter on the Project of a 
Tuc, it may be 
me to juſtify what I have written; for though 
this Free (whinh confifts of nothing but In 
confiftencres, Contradiftions, Prevarications, 
and — Falſhoods } is already iunk in- 
to that Contempt, which it deſerves; yet 
when a private Perſon launches into Poli- 
ticks, it is his Duty to pay ſome Regard toan 
Adverfary, who produces the leaſt Marks of 
Authority, however mean and deſpicable 
his Performance may be thought. 

The Shortneſs of Time will 1 hope, ex- 
cuſc any little Inaccuracics of Stile, or trivial 


* Miſtakes, 


be incumbent on 


18 
Miſtakes, that I may happen to fall into 
through the Courſe of theſe Remarks, which 
every Body will perceive required Haſte. 
I ſhall paſs over all his little Sophiſtry on 
the Freedom of Writing, as well as his dirty 


Imputations of Libelling, Diſaſfectiun and ill 


Defigns againft the Goverament (thoſe trite, 
worn-out Topicks of every wretched Scrib- 
bler againſt you for above theſe two Years 
paſt) and come directly to the Points, upon 
which the whole Streis of his Arguments, 


fuch 2s they are, depends. 
The firſt O 


bjection, which he undertakes 
to confute, is the ſuppoſed Inattroity of our 
Squadrons, and the Depredations committed 
by the Spaniards wpon our Merchants in the 
Weſt-Indies. 
In order to do this, he bath given us, what 
be calls, the Ifraiiexs to Admiral Hofer, 
an5ihe other Commenders of cur Tquadroas 
in thoſe Parts. 

I ſhall not enquire from whom he received 
theſe Lights; thoughit ſeems very extraordi- 
nary that a /tfle, obſcure Pamphleteer ſhould 
de favour'd with Papers of f fach a private 
Nature, as have been ſometimes refuſed, 
even upon A in Parliament. 
Neither will l offer to diſpute whether theſe 
laſtructions are genuine and authentick ; tho 
there are ſeveral Things in them, which have 
2 ſuſpicious Aſpect. By the firf Orders, 
given to Admiral Hafer, it looks as if thoſe 
who ſent him, did not underſtand the Service | 


they 


1 
they ſent him upon ; for they direct him to 
block up the Flata and Gallons in the Port 
of Cartagena ; which is indeed a proper Port 
to look for the Gaſleors in; but the Flote 
was never there, fince the Spaniards traded 
to that Country. By the ſecond Infiruftions, 
they ſeem to be ſenſible of their Miſtake, by 
giving him diftiaQ Orders to take Care of the 

Flota ; which makes it probable that, at firſt, 
they took the Fata and Galleons to be the 
fame Fleet, and did not know that one came 
from Peru, and the other from Mexico. 
Neither can I find out the Reaſon for 
ferring the Galleons, in theſe In cons, to 
the Flata; for if keeping the Spaniſb Trea- 
ſure from going home was the Intent of that 
Expedition, the Fata was as material an 
Attention as the Galleant, having as much 
Money aboard them ; and both might have 
been intercepted, had our Fleet been rightly 
ſtationed at firſt, viz. in the Bay of Matan- 
aa in the Iſland of Cuba, where they might 
have ſtayed much more conveniently than 
at the Baſtimentos. | 
Indeed ſtopping the Fata is made the 
next Point to ſtopping the Galleons ; but 
_ conſidering the Port, from whence it comes, 
and the Couric it ſteers, it was almoſt im- 
poſſible that a Squadron, lying at the Baſfi- 
ments, ſhould intercept them, or gain any 

Intelligence of them. 3 | 
In another Part of theſe Orders, Admiral 
Hefier is inſtructed to rPERSUADE the Spa- 
| 110 
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niards to let him take them; which I confeſs 


| Theſe Particulars, I ay, * 
whole liable to Suſpicion; but though I could 
not help taking ſome Notice of them, I 
would not be thought to infer from hence the 
Impoſlibility of their being authentich ; for 
though I have a very bad Opinion of the 
a * the Tay 8 
dare to ĩm World in a 

ſuch 1 
neceſſary to give the Publick ſome Satisfac- 
tion in this Ar, I could wiſh he had fa- 
voured us with ALL theſe Infiruiions at 
Length and entire, (for this does not appear 
to be the Cafe) that we might have been able 
to form a true Jud upon a View of 
the Whole, which cannot be fo well done 


by Scraps and Extratts. | 
However, it from theſe Orders 
themſclves (as he hath t fit to publiſh 


them) that 
their chief 


the Galleons was to be 
Care ; and that they were not to 


riſque the Succeſs of it upon any Account. 
nne 


Mankind, whether any prudent Officer, un- 
der fuch a fri# and particular Injunttion, 
would run the leaſt Hazard of failing in that 
man Point, by endeavouring to protect our 
Merchants. It is certain, at leaſt, that the 


ds did, and do ſtill continue their 


Squadrons were f. fo far from giving any Aſſiſt- 
ance to our Merchants in thoſe Seas, that it 


is well known the Exigencies of the publick 
Service obliged them to make fuch an An- 


their Sh to ſepply the 
Annen 


reduced to one of theſe Points; either firſt, 
that the zeval Force, ſent tothoſe Parts, was 
not ſufficient to perform fuck different Ser- 
vices; or y, that our Admiral and 
Commanders did apprehend themſelves to be 
confined or embarraſſed by fome Cautions and 
Limitations ; or thirdly, that they either ne- 
glefted, or did not znderfland their Duty; 
which would be hoch a RefleRtion upon the 
Skill, Courage and Integrity of thoſe exceHent 


Officers, as will not cafil upon the 
World. Fw 


The 


had diſembarked their Treaſure, and fent it 
back to Panama, before he arrived at the Ba- 
ffimentos ; upon which this Writer obſerves, 
thee be eval notitive ws any "Tiliee hor 
empty Hulks ; and then feems to think him- 
ſelf very ſmart in aſking, whether fuch a 
 Pleage 


G 
Pledge world have had much In 
Counſels of Spain? To which I reply, firſt, 
that this is tothe Purpole; becauſe it 
IJ had no Power to 
_ ſeize the Galleons, in caſe they had not been 
unloaded ; fo that his Arrival could have no 
other Effect, than that of their own Advice- 
Baat, to make them their Treaſure. 
„Ido not think it would have been 
ſuch bad Policy to have taken even the empty 
Hulle, or burnt them in the Port {fo that the 
Spaniards could have made no farther Uſe of 
them) and to have failed immediately to 
Vera Cruz, and ſeized the Flota, inftead of 
lying ſo iong to watch empty Hulle, till our 
own Ships became ratten, and almoſt empty 
Hul themſelves. 
I could wiſh, for the farther Information 
and Satisfaction of the Publick, that the 


on the 


P cer had found it convenient to give 
us the Sight of all Admiral Hofeer's Letters; 


for no doubt he muſt have ſent ſeveral, during 
his long and difaſtrous Continuance on that 
Station ; from whence perhaps we might have 
Nr into this Affair, or 
cCollected at leaſt what his Opinion was of the 
Nature of his IHtructiant, and the Conduct 
of that 6 However, it is well 
known in what Manner he expreſſed him- 
ſelf, upon ſeveralOccafions, both at Jamaica, 
and in Letters to his Friends in England. 
I am ready to ſubſcribe, with the greateſt 
Pleaſure and Sincerity, to all „ 
w 


6d 
which this Writer makes on Sir CJaries 
Wager ; whom I know to be a Gentleman of 
the moſt amiable Character both in pubiict 
and private Life. 1 am confident that no 
Difficulties or Dangers could deter him from 
doing his Duty ; that no Temptations could 
| upon him to betray his Truſt ; and 
that he did not want the Skill and 
Abilities to execute it. Ihave the ſame good 
Opinion of Sir John Fennmgs, and other 
Commanders, who were ſent upon thoſe Ser- 
vices ; and when the P err was in his 
| Strain, I could wiſh that he had 
done Juſtice to their Chara ders; and -Iike- 
wiſe paid ſome ſmall Tribute of Gratitude to 
the Memory of thoſe brave Officers, who 
bad the Misfortune to periſh (I was goin 


g 0 
ſay, were ſacrificed) in the Service of their 


Country. But they are dead, and have it 
- not now in their Power to ruſty theniſelver, 


or to accuſe athers. 
But to return I do not find by the 
Orders given to Sir Charles Wager, the 22d 
of December 1726, that he was im 
to intercept any Ships with Stores, — 
tian, 12 bound for the Spaniſh 
Camp, then in Sight of Gibraltar, in order 
to betiiege it; nor inſtructed, even by the ſoft 
 Endeavours of Per, or other wiſe, to get 
them or their Cargo intohis Poſſeſſion, to diſ- 
able them from beginning Hoſtilities; not- 
withſtanding the fame Orders directed him to 
; 23 the Garriſon of Gibraltar, which 


was 


excellent Officer, who is a Man of too eſtab- 
liſhed a Character to ſuffer. in any Body's 
Infinuation of this Writer, after all bis Cam- 
that he war not attended with his 


22 tells us, chat che Loſſes of aur 
Merchants have not been owing to any Want 
of that Care, which the Government ought al- 
Ways n 


which he would have us believe to be ALL, 
that we have really loſt. His Addreſs in 
cooking up this Account is remarkable. 
v. We are told this is an exact Lift of all 
ſuch Ships as bave been taken by the Spa- 
niards in the Weſt Indies, fince the Conclu- 
fion of the Treaty of Hanover. But why 
ſhould he confine it thus to Place and Time? 
1 of the Captures 
tA uy yk but if I had undertaken 
to give the Publick an Account of all cur 
Loſſes, I ſhould 
count a great deal farther back ; 
ſhould I have limited it to the Nef Indies ; 
fince I preſume that Ships taken in the Ocean 
and other Seas, are as much Loſſes to our 
2 124 oy 4 America, and 
that they have the fame Right to expect 
2. This is a Lift of ſuch Captures only, as 
have been, at any Time, conveyed to the Know- 
ledge of the Government, either by the imme- 
diate Complaints of the Merchants concerned in 
thoſe Captures ; their Repreſentations to the 
Commiſſioners for Trade and Plantations ; or 
2 


inly have Ac- 
certainly have begun — 


1 
niſtert and Confuls abroad, which is what I 
ſuppoſe he means by the moſt authentick Te- 
- But is it to be inferred from hence, 
=» he home to ds. that ce mace Letths have 
been ſuſtaĩned than what have been thus for- 
mally complained of ? I grant, indeed, that oo 
Merchant can expect Reparation, who does 
not give in the Particulars of his Loſſes; bur 
it is well known that many of theſe Sufferers 
did not do this ; which might proceed from 
different Cauſes. Several Merchants, who 
reſide in our Plantations and Settlements a- 
.broad, might not have ity to tranſ- 
mit the Particulars of d Lodles, and au- 
thorize their Agents to make a regular Com- 
Plaint ; for, if I am not miſfinformed, ſome 
Complaints were actually brought in, after 
the Account was cloſed, and therefore not in- 
ſerted in it. Others might neglect to do it, 
by deſpairing of Succeſs; — — 
haps, that the Proſpecl of Reparation would 
not anſwer the Trouble of ing. 

The Publick, I believe, will ſoon fee a true 
Account of our Loſſes, by the Depredations 
of the Spaniards, both in the Weſt Indies and 
in other Seas, from a proper Periad of Time; 
which will more fully ſhew the Fallacy of 
this partial Li, which ought to be reſented. 
with the utmoſt Indignation, as an Inſult on 
the Misfortunes andCalamities of the Britiþ 
Merchants. 

-. I am told that the Pampileteer had De- 
——— in this Piece, with 


a counter- 
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a Counter- Lift of thoſe Ships, which we have 
taken from the Spaniards, during the late 
Diſturbances ; and that this was actually 
printed, but afterwards cancelld and ſup- 
preſsd. I am ſorry to hear that any Motives 
could induce fo i ial a Writer to rob us 
of this Catalogue, which was not only very 
proper, but would no Doubt give great Sa- 
tis faction to the Publick. — 
The only Objettion, ſays the Pamphleteer, 
that remains to be anſwer d upon this Point of 
the Spaniſh Deptedations, is with Regard to 
Letters of Marque and Reprifal; by which 
the Traders might have been authorized to 
make themſelves Reparation. He acknow- 
ledges that the Merchants, in the Situation 
we were then in, with Regard to Spain, had 
4 Right, both by our own Law and that of 
Nations, to demand fuck Letters. He then 
to juſtify the Miniſtry (which I 
wants no Juſtification) by thewing that 
fuch Letters were not refuſed. Thoſe are his 
Words. But how does he ſhew it ? Why, 
he gives us wo Inſtances of Owners of Ships, 
who did apply for them, upon an Order pub- 
liſh'd in the Gazette, and were actually re- 
fuſed; and does not produce one Inſtance of 
any Man whatſoever, to whom they were 
granted. | 5 
He tells us indeed, by Way of Apology 
ſor this Refuſal, that the preliminary Treaty 
having been for ſome Time negotiating at Paris, 
tus late Majeſty thought proper to defer iſſuing 
k Nos 
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theſe Commons, till he ſhould fee the Succeſs 
of that Negotiation. He adds that the preli- 
minary Articles were ſign d at Paris, the 20th 
of May, and that Draughts of Inflruftions to 
the Lords of the Admiralty, for granting Let- 
ters of Marque, were fign'd by his late Ma- 
jeſty after the 2 1% of April. 2 ore the 
eliminary Treaty had been me nego- 
* at Paris, tbe Queſtion i whether it 
was not actually negotiating at the Time, 
when this Order was publiſh'd in the Ga- 
zette; and if it was, why was the Order 
publiſh'd at all? fince it could only tend to 
putting the Merchants upon equipping 
Ships for this Service (as I am told ſeveral 
did at Briftol} to 20 purpote, and at a great 
Expence. 
This therefore is ſuch a Fa/f:;fication of the 
Miniftry, as I am ſure you, Mr. D' Anvers, 
would be afraid to publiſh. 


He proceeds, in the laſt Place, to expoſe 
the Clamour, that hath been raiſed againſt 
the Negotiations at Soifſons, and the Proje# 
of Accommodation, which bo cont ſo 
much Diſquier. 
I confeſs it gives me ſome Pleaſure to find 


that I was right in m y Conjecture, that if any 
fuch Projef was 44 in Agitation, it would 


not bear the Name of a Truce; ſor lo! it is 


not call'd a Trace; it is a provifional Treaty; 
though, for my Part, I am not able to diſco- 


ver any Difference between them, unleſs it 


be in the Sound; for a proviſional Treaty does 


1. 
not ſeem to imply, any more than a Trice 
« final Determination of all the Differences, 
which is ſo much wanted, but only a Saſpen 
uon of them for a Time. 

The preliminary Treaty was, properly 
ſpeaking, a proviſional Treaty, as it was to 
provide fore ſomething farther at the Congreſs; 
but that the Negotiations at this Afembly 
ſhould end in 2 provifional Treaty only, is not 
what we had Reaſon to expect from the A 

ances ſo often given us. 

TI cannot forbear obſerving, in this Place, 
the variaus Denaminations, under which this 
Treaty hath paſs'd. At firft, we were promi- 
fed a full, formal and eftabliſh'd Peace; but 
foon after the Concluſion of the /af? Seffion, it 
was call'd, in the foreign Prints, a Pacifica- 
tun; and after that an Idea of @ Pacification ; 
then it was a Truce, and bore that Name in 
all Papers, foreign and domeſtick, for ſeveral 
Months together ; at laſt, according to ng 
Writer, it is neither a Peace, nor a P 
tion, nor an Idea of 4 Pacification, 6 
Truce, but a provifienal Treaty. 

Well! if a Peace could not be obtain d, 
and a Truce would not go down; e en let it 
be a provifienal Treaty; or what elſe they 
pleaſe. I feorn to inũſt upon Names with 
| theſe Gentlemen; but will examine the 
Treaty itſelf, as it is given us by the Pam- 
Phleteer. 


Ka It 
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It is ſomewhat ſtrange that a Writer, who 
takes upon himſelf ſuch an Air of Authority, 
ſhould condeſcend to borrow his Materials 
from the Po/t-Boy ; and more ftrange, that 

he ſhould charge me with affecting to call 
this Treaty a Truce; when he cannot be ig- 
norant that the Poſi-Boy, from which he 
quotes the Articles, as well as the Dutch 
Prints, from whence the Pęſ-Bey tranſlated 
them, and a// Papers, for at leaſt two Months 
before I wrote my firft Letter, call'd it con- 
ſtantly by that Name. 

| When I firſt undertook this Examination 
of the pretended Project of a Truce, I treated 
it as chimerical, or the Invention of ill defign- 
ing Men, and from the Defects of the 
Articles, that I could not believe them to be 
genuine. What therefore could induce this 
Writer to affirm, that we have not ſo much as 
pretended to ſhew that this Project is deficient, 
in not providing for all thoſe Points, that have 
been the Subject of the late Diſputes between 
Great-Britain and foreign Powers ; when the 
whole Tenor of that Letter was to prove the 
Defetts of it, by a very circumſtantial Induc- 
tion of Particulars ?——But in this he not 
only advances a Falſbood, but contradifts him- 
ſelf, as fuch Writers are apt to do; for in the 
very Page before this Aſſertion, that we have 
not fo much as pretended to 


 ſhew that this Pro- 
Jett is deficient, he tells us, that he ſhall make 


theſe Writers have made to it. 


Obſervations on the On jn ros, which | 
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Neither can it ſurely be foregot, that the 
Author of the Britiſh Journal repreſented 
this Project, and theſe very Articles, in the 
fame Manner, as chimerical, and charged 

me with trumping them up, in order to af- 
perſe the Minifters with odious Deſigns. He 
call'd them beſides anintelligible Projetts, dark 
Things and ill meant 75 which bear 10 
Sign of Credibility, aud do not deſerve the 
Name of Intelligence; fo that when Zheſe 
Articles had been given up, in this Manner, 
by a Writer (who, I was inform'd, had Ac- 
cels to a Perſon in Authority } it would have 
been ridiculous to enter into a farther Detail 
of the Defes of them. But now (ac- 
cording to the uſual Inconfi of theſe 
Men, and their defultory Method of Reaſon- 
ing) we are to unbelieve every Thing, which 
we were taught to believe about fix Weeks 
ago. Theſe animtelligible Projetts, which it 
was Faizon at that Time even to mention, 
are now acknowledged to be really genuine: 

the whole Succeſs of our N is put 
upon them; and they are made the Baſis of 
our future Settlement.———Scme farther Ob- 
ſervations therefore are now become ſeaſon- 
able and requifite, 

He tells us that, by this Treaty, we obtain 
tlie plameſt and moſt direc? Acknow 
and of our Right to all our Poſ- 
ſeſſions, and to all our „ A T- 
even thoſe, which had been did 
— . Bur in what Man- 
—\ ner 


1 

ner is this Acknowledgment and Confirmation 
obtained? The Pamphicteer proves it thus. 
By the ſecond Article, the Treaties of Utrecht, 
Raſtaa and Biden, the Treaty of the Hague 
m 1717, together with the Quadruple Alli- 
ance, and ALL the Treatics and Caoventions, 
antecedent to 1725, the pr Articles, 
and the Convention figued at the Pardo, are 
made the ana Foundetion of the 
Treaty ; and bemg expreſiy confirmed by it, 
without any Reftrietion of Time, whatever 
hath been ſtipulated m our Favour, in any of 
thoſe Treaties and Conventions, receives a new 
and perpetual 1 pon 
which I obſerve, 

1. That I cannot com how a fem- 
porary Treaty, which I take a provifional 

Treaty to be, can give a perpetual Sanction 

to any Thing. 
Cana In be perpe- 
tual (though — lunited to any Time 
or be faid to give a per Sanctian, which 
does not finally adjuſt one Point in Diſpute, 
but leaves * to the Determination of 
Comm:ſftoners, and confequently ſubject to 
future Debates ? 

3- Suppoſing this Treaty leaves us upon the 
Foot of former Treaties ; is it not well known 
that the Senſe of ſome of thoſe Treaties hath 
been diſputed ; and may they not be diſputed 
again, and occafion the — Diſturbances? 

I will inſtance only in the Caſe of Gibrai- 
tar. As the ſecond Article of this Treaty is 


called 


* n 
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to the very fame Effect as the ſecond Article 
of the preliminary Treaty; (both of which re- 
late to our Poſſeſſions in general; for Gibral- 
far is not particularly mentioned in either) I 
cannot fee how we are better ſecured againſt 
the Pretenſions of Spain to this Place, than 
we were by the preliminary Articles; and 1s 
it not notorious that the Spaniards have in- 
fiſted, and do yet inſiſt, that their Preten- 
ſions, founded n a Promiſe under the 
Hand of his late Majeſty, in the Year 1721, 
are confirmed by the faid Preliminaries? As 
they ĩnũſt therefore to have this pretended 
Promiſe cleared and adjuſted in the Congreſs 
in their Favour ; fo, as we maintain, on the 
other hand, that theſe Pretenſions to Gib- 
raltar, however founded, are given up by 
this ſecond Article, it is equally incumbent 
upon us to inſiſt that the Preliminaries ſhould 
de fo ined in aur Favour, as to exclude 


all Doubts and Queſtions upon them for the 
future; for as this is the moſt i t Point 


with Relation to Great- Britain, it is reaſon- 
able that it ſhould be ſecured to us, in this 
Treaty, by a particulzr Article to explain it ; 
as fome other Things of leſs Conſequence 
have been, which ſeem to require no Ex- 
planation, and are as fully and clearly pro- 
vided for, in the ſecond Article of this Treaty. 
It muſt be farther obſerved, ſay the Pamph- 
leteer, that by this Article, and by the third 
and fifth, we are effettually ſecured from all 


the dangerous Engagements, contained in the 


K 4 publick 


1 
publick and private Treaties of Vienna. 
Thoſe dangeraus Engagements were, as he 
tells ue, | 
1. That the trading Subjects of the Empe- 
ror ſhould be treated in the Dominions of Spain 
MORE FAVOURABLY fan theſe of Great- 
Britain. But this appears to be falſe from the 
Treaty itſelf, which mentions only that they 
ſhould be treated as the na favoured Nations, 
which other Treaties provide for zs, who are 
to be always looked upon as Gens amiciſſima; 
and confequently whatever Privileges the 
Emperor, or any other Prince, may obtain for 
their Subjects, from his Catholic Majeſty, 
muſt be conceded to us, at the fame Time, 
by Virtue of thoſe former Treaties. But how 
are we now ſecured from the dangerous En- 
agements of the Vienna Treaty, unleſs by a 
laration of his Cat hiolick Majeſty, that he 
never underſtood to grant, by the faid Treaty 
of Ficnna, any Privilege contrary to the Trea- 
ties confirmed with us, nor to give to the 
Subjects of his Inperial Majeſty any greater 
Advantages than thoſe, enjoyed by any other 
Nations ? This is no more than what both 
the Courts of Vienna and Madrid have from 
the Beginning declared. Yet as this hath 
deenalaboured Point, and ſtrenuouſly aſſerted 
by us, as well in Parliament as elſewhere, and 
made the Baſis of the Henover Treaty, as of 
the utmoſt Im e to this Kingdom; a 
Declaration only, in this Caſe, can be of no 
more Force and Virtue than it hath hitherto 
been, 
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been, whilſt the Vienna Treaty ſubſiſts in 
every Part, as much as it did the firſt Day it 
was made. | 
2. That the Emperor, in caſe his Ofi- 
ces were meffetiual, would affiſt his Catholick 
Majeſty ta recover Gibraltar by Farce. 
This likewiſc does not appear by the Treaty; 


nor did his ey, as far as I ever 


heard, give the Spaniards the leaſt Aﬀiſtance, 


when | hs actually beſieged that Fortreſs. 


3- That Spain would by Arms afſiſt the 
Emperor in c g on the Oſtend Trade, 


which is to be ſuſpended by this Treaty. It 


muſt be owned indeed, that the Dutch are 


extremely happy, if this Praviſan content 
them, in having ſuch Advocates, or rather 
Champions, to ſupport their Quarrels; whilſt 
our Fleets and Armies, at the Expence of 
our Treaſure, and the Lives of ſo many brave 
Men, have procured them theſe Conceſſions, 
and they remain unactive in all Parts, reap- 
ing the Benefit of our Quarrels, and driving 
on the Trade of the whole World ; and are 
at the fame Time courted, to fay no more, to 
eſpouſe their own Intereſt. 
And here it muſt be repeated, that though 
it has been diſputed whether the OftendChar- 
ter is an Infraction of former Treaties; m 

fince it is made a Point, and inſiſted upon to 
be prejudicial to our Commerce, and we are 
bound by Treaties to ſupport the Daten in 
theſe Pretenſians; it might ſeem ps ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to have this Affair finally 
adjuſted, 
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adjuſted, fo as never to break out again; or 
at leaſt to be revived in any ſhort Time ; by 
which Europe may be engaged in the like 
Quarrel; in which England muſt bear the 
greateſt Part, if ſhe is not made the on/y Prin- 
cripal; and therefore it is not fo abſurd to ex- 
pect that the Emperor ſhould put an End to 
this Diſpute by revoting hit Charter. 

But it is pretty extraordinary that, conſi- 
dering the great Intereſt we have in this Af- 
fair, (as it is affirmed) and the Point we have 
made of it, there ſhould be no Notice taken 
of xs, in the Article, which provides for its 
Suſpenſion, nor fo much as a Compliment 
made to us for our generous Interpoſion. 
4. Andlafth, (pray obſerve him!) our Ap- 

nfions were, that there might be En- 
gagements in Favour of the Pretender. 
Alas ! how do the O5/ſervations fall ſhort of 
that Spirit, which appeared in the Enguiry? 
There we fee the Author rouzing up the Na- 
tion to a juſt Reſentment of thoſe dangerous 
Engagements in Favourof the Pretender. We 
ſee him affirming, with the greateſt Confi- 
dence, that ſoon after the Publication of the 
ViennaTreatics of Peace and Commerce, they 
had poſitive Intelligence, and Intelligence from 
more than one Perſon, and fuck as could be 
intirely depended on, that one expreſs Article 
of this Alliance between the Em and 
Spain contained an Obligation in Favour of 
the Pretender. We have not his Authority 
for it only, but the Aſſurance of a certain 

Gentle- 
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Gentleman in Parliament, that he Ene, and 
was abſolutely convinced of the Truth of this. 
We had the Addreſſes of the whole Kingdom 
juſtly inflamed on this Occaſion. We had 


his Excellency Mr. {aac s vigorous 
Remonſtrances at the Diet of Ratiſbon, in 
the very Teeth of the Em , concurring 
in and the ſame Charge. Nay, we 
had ſtill much greater Authority, even Autho- 
rity from the Throne ; for, did not his late 
Majeſty declare that * he had certain and an- 

_ doubted Intelligence that it was reſolved to 
attempt an rtafon of theſe Kin in 
Conſequence of a ſecret Article to this Pur- 
pole? And, was not the Imperial Miniſter | 
ordered to depart the Kingdom, in a very 
abrupt manner, for denying any ſuch Ex- 
gagement or Defign in bis Maſter's Name? 
And after all theſe repeated Afurances, after 
all theſe extraordinary are we fallen fo 
low asto acknowled ge that wehad Apprehen- | 
eons only that there might be fuck Engage- 
ments? — If this Scribbler takes upon 
him to a of leſs nence, he 
may depart from them (as he generally does. 
— 4 Expedients are wanting) without hurt 
ing any Body; but in Affairs of this high 
Nature, he ought not to meddle, let who 
will be his Inſtructor, without good Grounds 
and ſufficient Authority. 


na lis Speech at the Opening of the Seſſion in 1727. 
For 
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For my Part, I was always willing to be- 
lieve (for the Honour of his late Majeſty and 
the Britiſh Nation, as well as oat of Regard 
to Thoſe, who drew, or adviſed, or approved 
ping - ch) that we had ſomething more 
than bare Apprelenſions to juſtify us in ſuch 
Declarations and extraordinary Proceedings ; 
for the Honour of the Crown is a Thing of a 
very ſacred Nature, and ought not to be tri- 
fled with on any Occaſion, or made an In- 
ſtrument to — miniſterial Purpoſes. 
King James the firft obſerves very juſtly 
(in a Speech to his Parliament in the firſt 
Year ot his Reign; which is, perhaps, 
beſt he ever made) that Speeches from the 
Throne ſhould be plain and fincere. By Since- 
rity, fays he, I mean that Uprig htneſs and 

, which ought to be in a King's whole 
S and Actions; that as far as a 
221. above has 22 
ſhould he rive, in Sincerity, to be above them 
all; and that his Tongue ſhould be the true 
Anger of his Heart. 

Yet this King, at the latter End of his 
Reign, was drawn in by Buckingham to make 
a falſe Repreſentation of the Spaniſb Aﬀeair to 
his Parliament; which had its Effect fo far, 
as to make Buckingham a little popular for 
the preſent, at his Majeſty's Expence; but as 
ſoon as the ge found themſelves im- 
| poſed upon, they gave no Credit to the A/- 
es ware, Aerances of this per Mares 


any more. 


< 


Nay, 
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Nay, we have a much later and more re- 
markable Inſtance of the Effect of any ſuppo- 
ſed Endeavours to e the Honour of 
the Crown; for it cannot be that a cer- 
tain Gentleman t fit to make it an 


E AJ the late Earl 

of Oxford, that he had corrupted the ſacred 
Fountam of Truth, and put Falſhoods into 
the Mouth of Majeſty, in order to obtain the 
Santion Parliament to his traiterous Pro- 


ceedings. 


I . this Digreſſion, upon ſo important 
a Point, will not be thought unſeaſonable. 
But I now return to the Treaty. 
If it is really true, that the Emperor and 
the King of Spain did enter into all, or any 
of theſe dangerous Engagements, I could with 
to ſee them formally renounced and annihi- 
lated ; for I ſtill think Zhat 4 folemn Ceſſa- 
tion of the Treaties of Vienna would ſecure 
theſe our moſt important Intereſts more effec- 
tually than it done by the fore-mentioned Ar- 
ticles, that leave them upon the precarious 
Foot of former Treaties, which we have al- 
ready found neffefual to theſe Ends. 

For, when different In have 
been put upon the fame Treaties by different 
Powers; when have been ſtarted 
on both Sides; when con Claims and 
Prncnicns heve hoon 0 cmdeaties 
Europe for ſeveral Years ; what other effec- 
tual Method can be uſed to ſecure us againſt 
the like Diſputes and Diſturbances for the fu- 

ture, 
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ture, than finally to adjuſt the Senſe of ſuch 
Treaties, and confirm — reſpective Rights, 
Privileges and Poſſeſſions of the Powers 
— in the plaingſt, moſt dire? and 


t Manner ? 
And if the Powers, with whom we are 

concerned, do really underſtand theſe Articles 
in the fame Senſe, which the Pamphlcteer 
hath put upon them, why ſhould they refuſe 
to make us cafy by a particular wn? 
Or, if they do actually refuſe this, is there 
any Room to doubt, that they have ſome 
Reaſons for preferring dark and ambiguous 
Terms? 

But it may be abjected, ſays the Pamph- 
leteer, her f mifpent my Time and La- 
bour, in endeavouring to filence the Clamours, 
which have been rajed againſt that particular 
Form of @ Peace, which hath been the Object 
of our late Negotiations, face it does not ap- 
pear that the King of Spain is diſpoſed to ac- 
cept even of theſe Terms. * Why truly that is 
a very material Obj and may ariſe per- 
haps from a determined Reſolution of his 
Cathohick Majefty not to come to any Terms 
with us, after what hath paſſed, without ob- 
taining bis favourite Ends. 
He tell us indeed but two Lines before, 
in his uſual ſelf-contradicting Stile, that noneof 
the Powers concerned have hitherto given juſt 
Cauſe to conclude that they will reject it. Now, 
methinks, where there is an apparent Driſpofi- 
tian not — it, there ns. Ah 
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chude that they will reject it; but whatever 
Reaſons there may be againſt it abroad, I am 
ſure there are many at home. 

It is, at beſt, by his own Confeſſion, only 
a Plan or a Proje&, which is not yet accepted. 
But let us ſuppoſe it accepted, for Argument 

fake. Nay, let us go farther, and, for Argu- 
ment ſake likewiſe, ſuppoſe it to be a good 
one ; the Queſtion will ftill return, whether 
wehave taken the ſhorteſt, the leaft dangerous, 
or the leaſt expenſive Methods to accompliſh 
it. But to glory in Meaſures, which have 
not ſucceeded, whether commendable or not, 
and have only a bare Probability of Succeſs, 
is certai extraordinary. 

rg ys Prone ws this Affair with te- 
ſpe to the Time we have been about it. 
The Pampbleteer indeed fays, and ſeems to 
triumph upon it, that this Progreſs toward: 
the Eftabliſhment of @ general Peace hath 
been made in a few Months, after the Opening 
of the Congreſs. But how much Time, as 


well as » did we ſpend in Expeditions, 
Embaſfes, Negotiations, Preliminaries and 


Ratijications, before the Congreſs was opened? 
Nay, though we date the preſent Diſturban- 
ces but three Years back, it is certain that we 
have not been in a State of perfect Amity, 
and free Commerce with Spain for above 
theſe ſeven Years paſt, but by the great Sa- 
gacity and Penetration of certain Gentlemen 
(to ſay nothing of ſecret Service- Money) we 
dave at laſt, according to this Friter, ſome 


Hopes 
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Hopes of being, one Time or another, in 
almoſt as He 
before our Affairs were thus embroiled. 


This puts me in mind of Sir Epicure Mam- 


mon, in the Alchymift ; who, when he had 
ſpent his whole Eſtate in ſearch of the Philo- 
fſopher's Stone, was comforted after all his 
Coft, though difappointed of his main End, 
with the Hopes 
to cure the Eh. 

He tells us, at the Concluſion, flat this 
Nation never acted a Part more ſuitable to its 
Dignity and Character; and that to the Firm- 
neſs and Fidelity of our Allies, and to theſe 

es we owe our preſent Tranguillity. I 
— nothing of * Part, which 
we have been lately acting; nor of the Firm- 
neſs and Fidelity of our Allies. I neither 
know what they engaged to do, nor what they 
have done for us. But to boaſt of the 


in a State of 


political Purgatory between 


Peace and Var; when our Ships are every 


Week taken, as in Time of War ; when we 
are at all the „and under almoſt all 
the Jada of a War ; to talk and 


boaſt of Tranguillity, I ſay, at ſuch a Time, 


muſt either be an egr Banter on the 
Miniſtry, or an Inſult on the Nation ; and let 


the Pamphleteer take his Choice. 

J have but one Thing more to mention, 
before I conclude ; which is, that the Author 
of this wretched Pamphlet hath the Infolence 


or ng © EE ng 


preſent Tranquility, when we are at beſt only. 
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to — the regal Character ſubſervĩent to his 
Deſigns. Wikinerer Meafures, or whatever 


Conduct he finds it neceſſary to a are 
the King's Meaſures, and the King's Condutt. 


This is a mean Artifice, which hath been 
conſtantly practiſed of late by theſe Men, 
when other ts are wanting. But l 
hope ĩt will not put a Stop to your Enquiries; 
for every Engliſhman hath a Right, by our 
Laws, to judge and debate theſe Affairs; 
and I am ſure his Majeſty will abhor the 
of abridging this Liberty, though 
weak and wicked Men endeavour to ſcreen 
themſelves under the Protection of his /a- 
cred Name. | 


Jan, S1k, Ee. | 
W. RALEIGH. 


An ANSWER fe the Defence of the En- 
iry into the Reaſons of the Conduct of 

REAT BRITAIN, Se. H @ Letter 
to Cares DAnvers, E: 


SIR, 
S ſoon as I heard that the Author of 
the * had condeſcended to 
take Notice « a LETTER, which you 

thought 
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thought fit to publiſh in your Journal of the 
4th of January laſt, I reſolved to make my 
Acknowledgments to him for fo great an 
Honour, and to defire you to convey them 
into the World. This ſhould have 
been diſcharged immediately, if I had not 
been diverted from it by Avocations of a very 
different Nature; and if I had not obſerved, 
on a Review of the preſent Diſpoſitions, that 


there was no Reaſon in force to make a very 
| ſpeedy Reply neceſſary. What I am going 
* now will, I think, 2 | 


e bo he of Man- 
kind; and at leaſt in the ſecret Thoughts 
even of the Author and Defender of the Ex- 
quiry ; and as this Effect of the little additio- 
nal Trouble I am about to give myſelf is the 
8 the ſole good one, which I 
dare expect, we are in Time for that, and by 
Canthquence 1 an act 100 any L290E7 By 
my Delay. 
This Author hath thrown * Matters 
in my Way, to which it is proper I ſhould 


Commerce and Bravery, to ſee their 


| dy» py the Pl Pleage of — Liberty, and Lifeof all ibeir 
and unrighteouſly torn from 
them ; and 28 — 


look on without one * 
Bleſfng, or one hearty Effort againſt the rh. ger net 

E 
fupine Indolence aud Inſenſibility; and ſuffer aur ſelues oÞ 
ſ#ript of our boaſted Strength and Ornament at oxce ; but a Na- 
tien, the moſt deſpicable of all Nations under Heaven; expoſed 


to the Contempt and Inſults of the World about us here below, 


and rendered utterly unworthy, by our own Conduct, of the Care 
of Providence above us ? ” man odd Page 86. | 


* 
1 
7 7 
* 
% 


Good, ard their 


6 


poſſible Seriouſneſs, 
publiſhing 


_ writing the 
fore that, to the 20th of January 1728-9. 


Paper War hath not given me many 


pers, countenanced the 
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ſay before I enter into that, which 
— of our preſent Diſpute 
He declares upon this Occafion, with all 
that he hath not writ, or 
diftated, or advanced; or, direttly or indi- 
retily, had the lea Part in the writing or 
any Paper, which hath ared in 
the World, "bas Rom, from the Time 
Enquiry, and from fome Time be- 


He makes this Declaration, and far that 
Space of Time, particularly with a View to 
apers printed in the London Journal; in 
all which he hath been utterly unconcerned 
either directiy or indirect iy. 
Far be it from me to queſtion the Truth 


of ſo ſolemn a Declaration. I] give entire 


Credit toit; and I freely own that he hath 
Reaſon to complain of Me for infinuating, 
at leaſt, that he had a Hand in the Landon 
TFournals. The little Share I have had in the 


tunities of knowing the Combatants ; and the 
Productions, on ane Side, gave me little Cu- 
riofity to enquire after the Authors of them. 
But I found it univerſally affirmed, and no 
where contradicted, that f Gentleman had 
a Hand in the Weekly Papers juſt mentioned. 
The Perſons, who recommended theſe Pa- 
Opinion ; and were 
glad, perhaps, that fo considerable a Name 
ſhould give them an Authority, which might 
ſupply whatever elſe they wanted. Nay, I 
| L 2 found 
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found amongſt thoſe, who were acquainted 
with his Author, and who profeſs a parti- 
cular Regard for him, ſome, who were angry 
very Account; ſome, who 
for him ; but none, who doubted 
the Truth of the Fact. What may have 
given Occafion to fo general a Concurrence, 
he can beſt tell. I urge theſe Circumſtances 
only to ſhew, how I was led into an Error. 
It was indeed Error, not Malice. But ſtill 
I think myſelf obliged to take this Occaſion 
of aſking his Pardon; and I do it with all 
paſſible Seriwuſneſs, as he made his Declara- 
tian, and from the Bottom of my Heart; be- 
cauſe I am as much convinced, that he nei- 
ther abetted, enccuraged, nor paid the Authors 
of theſe Papers, as I am that he was not 
himſelf the Author of them. 3 
It cannot be imputed to me, that I have 
any Thing to anſwer for, on Account of the 
perfonal Severities, which this Author, in a 
very pathetick Manner, complains of. We 
muſt acknowledge, and we ought to lament, 
that our publick Papers have abounded in 
Scurrility. One would be tempted to ĩma- 
gine, that the Saturnalia were held all the 
Year round in Br:itam; for thoſe, who can 
do nothing but rail, have had their Encou- 
ragements to wwre; and I am perſuaded that 
this Gentleman's Candour will oblige him to 
confeſs, that nothing butathorough Contempt 
huinders Complaints from being made agaĩnſt 
the Writers of his own Side, much better 
grounded 


at bim on this 
were 
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grounded and ſupported by much ftronger 
Inſtances, than he can produce againft the 
_ Writers of the fte Side, in his own, or 
in any other Caſe. For my Part, I ſhould be 
entity ary t> dave & £00 of ms, with 
Truth, that I had railed at any Author, in- 
ſtead of anſwering, or even in anſwering his 
Book; and leſs than any would I be guilty of 
this Crime, for ſuch it is, towards one, who 
defends, with ſo much Uniformity of Con- 


_— CC that Corner- 
Stone of publick Li He, who will 
ſupport w If, becauſe he thinks 


it the A 
ſhall meet with nothing from me, A 


which he deſerves — 4 all Mankind, the 
utmoſt Reſpect, whenever he leaves me the 
Power of ſhewing it, conſiſtently with the 
egard I owe to Truth and to my own ne- 


hope, think it inconfiſtent 
4 for his Perſin, or with that, 
which I have for ſome of his Writings, if 1 
cannot bring myſelf up to have the tame for 
his Exquiry into the Reaſons of the Condutt of 
Great- Britain; or for his Defence of this En- 
quiry. He appears to have a paternal Fond- 
neſs for the fr ft of theſe Treatiſes, which 
amounts even to a P ; the more fur- 
prizing, becauſe it is found in one. who can 
boaſt fo zumerous and fo fair an Offspring. 
I ſhould not have attempted to draw him out 
of an Error, — waa. ai * 
3 
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ſo great a Satisfaction, if he had not made it 
for me. Since he hath done fo, I 
will offer ſom: Obſervations on the 
itſelf, before I come to the Defence. 

The Circumftance, upon which he ſeems 
to triumpha little, (that the Exquiry was not 
_ anſwered he will permit me to fay is often a 
N 
The fame Mouths, it ſeems, which pronoun- | 
ced the Enquiry ta be @ mean and deſpicable 
Performance, have more than once expreſſed m 
Print their earneſt Defire that ſome able Hand 
would anfwer it. From what Mouths he 
took this, I know not. But ſurely the Te- 
flimony of thoſe, who defired ſome able 
Hand would anſwer what they judged to be 
mean and deſpicable, is an odd Teſti for 
| him to quote; fince it could from 
nothing but a to ridicule him. 
Though the Enquiry was not anſwered in 
Form, yet I believe that ſeveral, perhaps all 
the Points, on which his Syſtemleaned, were 
occaſionally examined, and ſufficiently re- 
futed by you, Mr. D Auvnks, and by others. 
If no more was done, I take the Reaſon to 
have been plainly this. The miniſterial Air 
of Authority and Information, aſſumed in it, 
made even thoſe, on whom this Air did not 
impoſe, judge that it was to wait 
till Time and Events ſhould open the Scene 
2 little more; and as the Scene opened, they 
perceived that the Enquiry was daily an- 
ſwered, in the moſt effectual Manner, to their 


Thats: | 


1 

Hands; ſo that the Author might have waited 
all his Life, perhaps, for ſomething more of 
this Sort, if he had hot 1 ſeize an 
Opportunity of defending it, not more worthy 
his Notice, than ſeveral others before given 
bim; and if my Reſpect for him, and my 
Defire to ſtand fair i in his ion, had not 
determined me to make him a 

As to the Effect of the Enquiry, Nad 
thinks ſo conſiderable, that it awakened Mul- 


titudes out of a dull and languid State into 


Life and Vigour ; and that it was not found 
to procure Slumbers either to thoſe, wwho liked 


it, or to thoſe, who diſliked it; I, who was 
moſt certainly one of thoſe, who either /iked 
or d;/iked it, can affirm with the greateſt 
Truth, that it did not procure me Shumbers, 
it did not teep me awake. Some of the Fatts, 
advanced in it, were ftrange and furprizing; 
but then were deſtitute of any Proof, 
except the ſtrong Affirmations of the Author, 
and Collections of Circumſtances lo extreme- 
Le that they became burleſque, as 

as they were fcrioufly apply d. A bare 
Expofition of any real 4. from the Pre- 
tender would have waked Multitudes into Life 
and Vigour, though the Enquiry had never 
been written. But I apprehend that fo mary 
Pages ſpenton Wharton's Rambles, Ripperda's 
Cdit-chat, Hear- ſays of what one gr 


eat Man 
writ concerning what another great Man 
faid, three Muſcovite Ships coming to Spain, 
Embarkations, which were never made, and 
L 4 Armies, 
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Armies, which were never aſſembled, could 
have no other Effect, than to compoſe Mul- 
titudes into perfect Tran and to con- 
firm the of of 4.4 this 
Head. Any Surmiſes of an nt, on 
the Emperor's Part, to aſſiſt Spain in the Re- 
covery of Gibraltar by Force, could provoke 
no Indignation (whatever elſe it might pro- 
voke) nor cauſe any Alarm. We knew 
Gibraltar to be impr to the Spaniards, 
before Ripperda declared it to beſo; and what 
Affiſtance the could give them to- 
wards reducing this Place, unleſs he had in 
his Service ſome of Mr. War LR winged 
Troops and Pegaſean Horſe, we were notable 
to diſcover. As to the Emperor's real En- 
gagement in this Article towards Spain, and 
as to the Engagements of Spain towards the 
Emperor, on the Article of trading to the 
Weſjt-Indies, we ſoon knew what they were; 
and with this Knowledge our Alarm ceaſed. 


What was faid inthe long Diſſertations, about 


the Offend Company, ene kkewife Ber 


no Emotion in us. Our Intereſt was plainly 
not that of Pri till the Dutch had the 
Addreſs to make as fo, by their Acceſſion to 
the Treaty Hanover; and the Conduct of 
our own Court, who beheld, with ſo much 
Indifference, the Riſe and Progreſs of this 
Company, had taught us to be indifferent about 
it. Theſe Conſiderations and many others, 


which I omit, hindered the — hs from 
having the Efee, which lis Gentleman's 


paternal 
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paternal Fondneſs makes him believe ĩt had. 


The Part, if I may have Leave to fay fo, was 
over-atted. But ſtill I ſee no Reaſon that he 
has to be concerned, becauſe one Way or 

other the End of writing it was anſwered. 


The Enquiry was the Book of 4 Day, like 
fome little Animals on the Banks of the 
River 


Hypanis, which came to Life in the 
Morning, fulfilled all the Ends of their 
Creation, and died before Night. 

There is a Point, on which the Author 
and Defender of the Enquiry values himſelf 
and his Book very much; I mean the ſtrict 
Regard to Truth, which he aſſures us he ob- 
ſerved in writing. Now though I am ready 
to agree that his Author has always a great 
Regard to Truth, yet I affirm that I could 
write a Book as big as the Enguiry, filled with 
nothing but Demonſtrations of his Errors in 
Matters of Fact. Too much Confidence in 
the Informations he received, too much Haſte 
in compoſing, and above all that Fire, which 
is apt to over-heat the Imagination of pole- 
mical Writers, muſt have cauſed theſe Er- 
rors. It is impoſſible to account any other 
Way, how a Gentleman of nice Honour, re- 
markable Simcerity, and even ex; Piety, 
inſtead of — his 8 — 
the Reſult of the Evidence he found, 
a thorough Examination, true, ſhould, thro” 
a whole Book, have conſtantly ſuited his Evi- 
dence to a certain Set of Propoſitions ; and 
how Fats and Dates, as flubborn Things as 
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they are in the Hands of other Men, ſhould 
grow ſoſt as Wax under his Touch. 
But it is not my Deſign to enter into a Diſ- 
quiſition of this Sort. It would ſhew ill Na- 
ture, which I hope I have not ; and it would 
be now of no Uſe whatever. I muſt how- 
ever defend myſelf, as unwilling as I am to 
offend him ; and therefore ſince he contradifts 
what I faid, viz. that he had been given up in 
every material Article of the Enquiry; I 
think myſelf obliged to prove it. How eaſy 
are fuch Words as theſe, ſays our Author, but 
how hard to ſupport them? Now I do affure 
him that %% Words, as far as they may be 
thought harſh or impalite, will at no Time 
fall eaſily from my Tongue or Pen; but he 
will find that it is eaſy for me, upon this 


Occaſion, to ſupport them. I will confine 


myſelf to the four great Points of Danger, 


anfing from the Vienna Treaties, and men- 
tioned already. Let us fee whether he has 

been given up in them or not. 
According to the Enquiry, we were in Dan- 
ger of loſing not only our Eaſt and Weft-India 
Trade, but many other Branches of the Bri- 
tiſb Trade, by the Privileges ſuppoſed to be 
granted to the eror's Subjects, and from 
the Enjoyment of which Privileges we are 
debarred. Nay, it was very ſtrongly infinu- 
ated that even the Ruin of Britain was in- 
volved in this Point. If this had been the 
Caſe, and if the Treaty of Vienna had thus 
ſettled the 


Matter, there would have been Oc- 
caſion 


— 
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cafion for all the Outcries, which we meet 
with in the Enquiry, and for ſtill more. But 
our moſt Merchants gave up this 
Point, as ſoon as they read and conſidered the 
ſeveral Clauſes ; and it is notorious that the 
contracting Powers declared, as ſoon as they 
heard of the , that their Meaning 
was not togive theſe Privileges tothe 
Subjects above other Nations; and that they 
would explain the Text accordingly, if 
Ambiguity made it neceflary. ng ay 
there was little or no Aubiguity in the Mat- 
ter, except what the Repreſentations of it 
occaſioned ; for without entering any deeper 
into it, let 6 which 
this Author gives to the Obje#:on, which he 
was forced, from the Nororiety of the Thing, 
to make to himſelf, are evafue and fallaci- 
ous; for fince the fame Liberty of entering 
the Spaniſh Ports in the Weſft- Indies, in caſe 
of Diſtreis by bad Weather, or for Refreſh- 
e ee i Bray 1670, 

is granted to the Imperial Subjects by the 
N more 1s 
granted to them than to Us; becauſe the Li- 
granted to us hath ceaſed for many Years? 
If we have not made uſe of the , the 
Fact affirmed is nothing to the Purpoſe. If 
we have been denicd it, ſuch Denial is an In- 
fraction of the Treaty of 1670, and proves 
that we have bad Injuſtice done us by the 
Practice of the Spaniards ; but doth not help 
to prove that we have had any done us by 


their 


„ 
their Conceſſions to the E , with w- 
they may keep this Article, perhaps, as little 
as they have done with as; and who is not 
_ likely to have the fame Means of obliging 
them to it as we have in our Power, when- 
ever we to employ them. 

How the eighth Article of the Treaty of 
Utrecht came to be quoted, on this Occation, 
zs to me marvellous. That Article is made 
r but was particularly 
the French ; who, even at 
ens to obtain Licences to 
ſend Ships to trade in the South Sea, as 
had done all the War. But r - 
Utrecht confirms the Treaty of 1670 ; and 
the Stipulation, that zo Licence, or any Per- 
miſſion at all ſhall, at any Time, be given to 
the French, or any other Nation whatſoever 
rrafick, &c. to the Domintons 
to the Crown of Spain in America, 
— be coaſirecd to deprive us ofthe 
Right of going into thoſe Parts, in the Cafes 
allowed by the Treaty of 1670. This ſeems 
fo clear, that I may the Gentleman 
given up, on this Head, by the moſt know- 
ing Merchants, and by every Man, who can 
read and underſtand what he reads. 

But I may go farther ; for it appears even 
from the 5th Article of the proviffonal Treaty 
itſelf, (which is faid to ſecure us from the 
dangerous Engagementscontainedin the Trea- 
ties of Vienna, with relation to Trade } that 
the King of Spain never underſtood to grant, 
4 


— 
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the (aid J. Privileges contrary to 
118 22 hy 6 2+ ts | 


his Imperial Majeſty any greater Advantages 
than t 


hoſe enjoyed by other Nations in their 
Commerce ; his Imperial Majeſty adopting for 
his Subject the —— Declaratian, 
made in the Name of lis Catholick Majeſty. 
And it is very obſervable that flit Article 
ſeems to be inſerted in the Treaty, 
upon the Surmiſes of the Miniſters of France, 
Great-Britain, and Holland, who have PRE 
* TENDED (as it is faid in the Iutraductiam to 
it) that in the Treaty of Commerce, conclu- 
ded at Vienna, on the 1/8 of May, 1725— 
there were divers Clauſes, which claſhed with 
Articles of ſeveral Treaties of Commerce, 
anterior to the Tear 1725, &c. 
I therefore the natural Senſe of the Vienna 
Treaty itſelf, as well as the Declaration of 
their af and Cat lalict Majeſties, as 
 foon as the Objeftion was firſt ſtarted, and 
their Offer to remove any ſuppoſed Ambi, 
in this Article of the oy þ — 
not ſufficient to ſatĩsfy us; what farther Satis- 
faction ſhall we receive by the provifonal 


Tr, which 


eaty, in caſe it ſhould be 
contains only the very ſame Declaration ?— 
But this hath been ſufficiently 
already by your Correſſ t Raleigh. 

As to the Ofend Trade, he thinks that I 


myſelf cannot be againſt him, wn/efs in the 


Degree of the Importance of it. Now this is 
the 
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the very Point, upon which he muſt be given 
up, in this Caſe, if he is given up at all. 
I never heard that any Man was wild enough 
to affirm that the Trade, carried on from 
Oftend, was of no Conſequence whatever to us. 
But the Queſtion is, whether that Trade be 
of that Degree of Importance to us, which he 
repreſents. He aſks, who of thoſe I oppoſe 
hath declared agamſt him in this? I antwer, 
the very Perſon I quoted in the Paſſage he had 
before his Eyes, when heaſked this Queſtion. 
He fays, in the Enquiry, that aur Eaſt and 
Weſt-India Trade will be ruined by the Oſtend 
Compoay 5 that they are ſo already, in ſome 
— 3 that the Contagion will fpread to 
_ other Branches ; in ſhort, that this Trade 
will carry Riches, Strength, and naval Power 
from Us to the Spaniſh Netherlands. What 
ſays Publicala? The Oftend Trade, about 
which ſuch a Noiſe hath been made (he muſt 
mean by the Buguirer, fince the Enquirer 
made more Noiſe about it than all the other 
Writersput ) was more the Concern 
our Neighbours, both by Treaty and Intereft, 
than our own. Ia now, in my Turn, 
and I appeal to the Enquirer himſelf. Is not 
one of theſe Repreſentations directly contrary 
to the other f Does not Publicola diminiſh 
the Conſequences of the Oftend Trade to us, 
and treat it even lightly ? Does not he mag- 


nify it in the Terms, and make 


our All depend on the Obſtruction of it? 


1 

Does not Publicala, an Author whom I op- 
poſe, give him up? 
We are now come to the Danger, much in- 
ſiſted upon in the Enquiry *, of having Gib- 
raltar wrefted out of our Hands by Force, (if 
it be poſſible } unleſs we will baſely yield it up; 
and this Danger is grounded on a ſuppoſed + 
mutual Engagement between the Emperorand 
King of Spain, contained in a ſecret offenfive 
Treaty. The Writer of the Exquiry conſeſ- 
ſes, that the Imperial Rejident read to fome of 
our Miniſters the Words, which he ſaid were 
the Contents of the Article, which his Maſter 
had entered into, relating to Gibraltar; the 
which implied, that his Maſter had engaged to 

uſe his good Offices for the Reſtitution Gibral- 
tar; Now from hence, becauſe this Refdent 
read all that related to this Point, and did not 
ſhewthe whole Treaty to us, anymore than we 
thought ourſelves obliged to ſhew to the In- 
perial Miniſters the Treaties of 1721; (which 
we made at Madrid with ane of the Parties, 
between whom we were at that Time Media- 
tors,inthe Congreſs at Cambray ; Iſrom hence, 
I fay, the Vriter I am antwering concludes, 
that the Truth of what he imputes to the Em- 
peror ſtands confirmed; but this Offenfive Al. 
liance hath appeared hitherto no where, ex- 
cept in his Writings; and the Article relating 
to Gibraltar, in the defenſive Alliance between 
the Emperor and King of Spain, is ſurely as 
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contrary as poſſible to all that he hath advan- 
ced. Byzhat Article it a that the Spa- 
niards affirmed a Promiſe on our Part to re- 
ſtore Gibraltar. In Confideration of his 
Promiſe, the declares he will not op- 
poſe this Reſtitution, it be made amicably z 
that if it be neceſſary, he will employ his good 
Offices, and even his Mediation, the Par- 
ties defire it. Till therefore the Enquirer can 
ſhew another Article between the contracting 
pay in the Vienna Treaties, about nw. 
tar, this muſt be reputed the ſo/e Article 
tradiction to all that he hath faid on this 
Occafion ; fo that if his own Side do not giue 
be xs gon ng be kt peo 
given up. I fear, in Opinion of every 
other Man in ; to which I ſhall add 
(fince the Obſervation lies fairly in my Way) 
that every Man, who knows any Thing of 
the Intereſt of Europe, knows it as much 
ſhould keep Gibraltar, as it is the Intereſt 
of one of our Allies, that we ſhould loſe the 
r 341 44 
taught, by ſome Stateſinen, to 
apprehend — — to take it 
from us, and to rely on the Aſſiſtanee of 
France to preſerve it to us. 
I have reſerved to the laſt the greateſt of 
all thoſe Dangers, which are repreſented in 
the Enquiry : and that is the Danger of the 
Pretender. 
It 


” ” 
It is there affirmed, * zhat one expreſs Ar- 
ticle of the Alliance, between the Emperor and 
Spain, contained an Obligation in Favour of 
- Pretender, and @ Stipulation to make the 
empt for him in England, before opening 
y War in any other Parts. Nay, this Au- 


thor was fo well informed of all theſe Pro- 
ceedings, that he gives us the particular En- 
gagements, which the Pretender, in return, 
theſe Things ur 


and Spain. All 
are afferted in the ftrongeſt 
Manner, as founded on poſitive Intelligence Z 
on Intelligence from more than ene Forfon } 
on wndoubted Intelligence, and as could 
be 3 depended on. Now I ſuſpect that 
Exquirer would think me very imperti- 
ITS queſtion the Aut lo- 
rity of his Intelligence; * I verily be- 
lieve, that I have beter e to do fo, 
than he had to it, when he writ 
the Words I have quoted. But we will wave 
faying any Thing more on a Point, on which 
it is for neither of us to ſpeak plain. 
His good 14142 
ett r an a ee, p of 

: nor will my ad de- 
— The World broad og 
ge, or rather has judged, of the Validity 
of ie he ons net pita, by the Force or 
Weakneſs of the other Circumſtances, which 
he enlarges upon; and by obſerving whether 
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the Courſe of Events hathj juſtied this boaſted 
Intelligence or not. I hos juſt mentioned 


above the chief of theſe Circumftances ; and 


notwithſtanding the great Reſpect I have for 
this Author, nothing ſhall oblige me to treat 
them more ſeriouſly. I will ſhew him how- 
ever, thatthe Courſeof Events hath deftroyed 
all the Le he to make of theſe 
Circumſtances, and that it has contradicted, 


inſtead of confirmed his Intelligence. He 
ſays, * that the vigorous Reſolutions taken, 
and the Preparations ho ef made 
by Great-Britain, ſuſpended the Execution of 


this Deſign. The Spaniards found themſelves 
obliged to 


fend Part of their Ships from Cadiz 
and St. Andero to the Weſt-Indics ; and the 
Muſcovite Ships returned home. Very 
well! The Event does not yet juſtify the Ia 
telligence ; but that is accounted for. The 
Execution of __ — — 
the preſent. The Defign went on then; and 

the Preparations fur an Izvafion by Conſe- 
| quence. It muſt have been fo; for we find 
ö thus 
by the 
Appearance of a Britiſh Fleet on the Spaniſh 
Coaſt. Now let me defire you, Mr. D. Anvers, 
to take the Trouble of turning to Sir John 
Jennings Letter, dated Auguft 10, 1726, 
and made publick here ; in which you will 


find the Spaniards ſo little prepared to invade 
5 Page 51. 
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us, 


. 
bs, that when he came on their Coaſt, they 
ſeemed to be in the greateſt —5 3 
that all the Troops they could aſſemble did 
not exceed three thouſand Men; and that 
theſe were in very bad Condition. 
I aſk now, 1 Intelligence 2 En- 
guirer, Head, ſupported by any 
Thing bt his own Affirmation ? Is it not 
contradicted by the whole Courſe of Events? 
Does there appear the leaſt Reaſon to believe 
that he had a ſure Foundation to build upon, 
when he made ſuch bold Aſſertions, and of 
ſuch a Nature? The ſecret offenſive Treaty, 
which he talks fo much «I —_ 


People nor any Footſteps of it ; and many 
cople are apt to believe that it never exiſted 


any where but in , ſome People's luxuriant 
Fancy. The ſeveral Treaties made at Vienna 
in 2725, between the Emperor and Spain, 
have been long publick ; and when it was 
obſerved, ſame where or other, that nothing 
was contained in them like what the Engquz- 
rer had afferted, the Enquirer was g given up. 
He was faid to be mftaten. The Article, in 
favour of the Pretender, was faid to be in 
fome other Treaty ; and afterwards in no 
formal Treaty. It was not a Treaty. It was 
an Engagement. This may be called, by fome 
ill-bred People, 43 but fore 1 am thee 
it muſt paſs for 2 g up of ch Au- 
thor ; who will find, Sh ps, if 228 
to enquire into 2 of what 
on this Occaſion, that the Perſon, who = 
—_ ham 
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him thus up, had ſome Share in ſetting him to 
_ work. 

After this, it is hardly worth Notice, that 
the Author of the Obſervations on the Condutt 
of Great-Britain has given him up likewiſe ; 
for the utmoſt, which this Writer ventures 
to ſay, when he comes to ſpeak of this En- 


gagement, aſſerted by the Enquirer to be 
nies in wn» Andie of « Tiodds, bs this; 


Our Apprehenfions were, that there might be 
4 . ch, m favour of the Pretender. Let 
the Exquirer confider again, whether I was 
in the wrong to advance, that he had been 
given up, even by his own Side. 

Having juſtified what I prefumed to ad- 
vance, concerning the Enquiry, I come now 
wits Hove of 
The Gentleman begins this Defence by 
fating the Caſe (fo he calls it) as he did in 
; and then he to take 
Novice 2 Oles hath followed face the Date of 
that Book ; that is to ſay, be ts the 


Matter in Diſpute, juſt as it ſuits his Purpoſe; 
leaving out many Things to ſet the 


Whole — iis, ellting ſome Things, 


which have been never 
which I think never can be . N 


what Infinuations, drawing 8 
he thinks fit; and, in a Word, begging the 
Queſtion in almoſt every Line. It is hard 


to conceive for what Purpoſe this is done. 
The Reaſon given, 


Jam fare, is not a 


one; fince the principal Facts and Reaſon- 
* 
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ings, which the Strength of all that can 
be ſaid muſt be founded, are fo far from ſeem- 


ing to be forgot, that they ſeem to be the 
only Things remembered, or thought of at 
this Time, and are the common Topicks of 
almoſt every Converſation. There muſt there- 
fore be ſome other Reaſon for this Method of 
Proceeding ; and I can guefs but ane. This 
Method may perhaps be thought proper to 
catch un Readers, and to give a particu- 
lar Biaſs to their Minds, with which they are 
to read and to judge of all that follows. I 
could make uſe of the ſame Art; and, with- 
out being at much Pains, draw up a State of 
the Caſe very contrary to that, which he hath 
drawn, and at leaſt as p/aufible. But Ithink 
the ing too unfair to copy after it. 
I have indeed no Reaſon to do ſo; fince, 
very indifferent to all other Confiderations, I 
ſeek nothing in this Diſpute, but the Diſco- 
very of the Truth ; and therefore, as I will 
receive nothing but what is ſu by the 
Evidence of Fact, and the Force of Argu- 

ment, fo I will not preſume to attempt im- 
| ITT Tr 
this Gentleman undertakes to confi- 
der what I have advanced, either againſt any 
Thing, in which he can be ſuppoſed to be con- 
cerned; or upon any Subject of Debate, (of 
this Debate he means) which appears to him 
to be of Im z fo that if I am able to 
refute all that he objects to me, in the De- 
fence of this Enquiry, 1 refute „ 

3 


11 


” of any Importance, to what I have ſaid in my 


former Letter to you; and then I imagine 
that his State of the Caſe will do bim no great 
Honour, and his Cauſe little 

The firft Point, on which I am attacked 
by the Defender of the Enquiry is, on the 
Turn (fo he calls it) which I have given 0 
the very Beginning of this whole Scene. He 

ans the Vienna Alliance. 


Barr rs 
(for one of us may, perhaps, have done ſo) 
who hath endeavoured, in treating this Sub- 
je, to turn every Thing to the Service of 
ſome other Cauſe than that of T; _ 

In the Enguiry, he repreſented the Vienna 
Alliance, as to the Manner, and as to the 
Matter of it, to be one of the moſt aſtopiſh- 
ins Phenomena, which ever appeared in the 
— World. What Surprize to ſee two 

rinces, Rivals almoſt from their Infancy, 
two Powers, that could hardly be kept within 
the Bounds of common Decency towards one 
enother, privately running into one another : 
Arms, as he expreſſes himſelf ? What a Sur- 
prize to ſee the abandon the Media- 
tion of Great- Britain and France; to the 
A of whom he and his Family owed fo 
many Obligations; and to the Ja of whom, 
in Conjunction with 3 he owed the 
Acquiſition of Sicily, and the other Advan- 
tages of the Alliance ? What a 
to ſee Spain abandon this Mediation, 


Surprize 
juſt in the Moment, (as my Adverſary has 


extremely 


( 167 ) 
extremely wellobſerved) when the Intereſts of 
the Duke of Parma were in Agitation; In- 
tereſts, which Spain had extremely at Heart; 
and in the ſupporting which, ſhe had Reaſon 
to think herſelf ſure of Succeſs againſt the 
Emperor ; becauſe the Mediators had taken 
ſecret E ts with her to favour theſe 
Intereſts, by one of the Treaties made at 
—_ ons ? What a Surprize to ſee 
do this, and in doing it, not only fore- 
the Advantages, which the Makareys had 
and were to procure for her, in 
many Reſpects; particularly in that favourite 
Point, the Succeſſion of Den Carlos ; but 
make fo bad a for herſelf at Fienna, 
that the to this Author, 
and indeed think according to the Truth, 
gamed Thing, and Particular the 
All this, it muſt be — appeared 
wonderful, and excited a ſtrong Curioſty to 
know what were the Sptings of ſo great, and, 


according to theſe Repreſentations, fo ſudden 


a Revolution of Counſels and Intereſts. But 
The 


here we were d 
mech Time, and took mech Pans to 
what did nat occa/ion it; but I have not ob- 

ſerved, that he pretended to ſhew what did; 
unleſs he meant, that we ſhould take, for 
Cauſes of it, thoſe terrible Deſigns, which 
he imputes to the and the King of 
Spain. Our Miniſters, who ſeem to have 
reiben Giles that Fronce and Spais might 


M 4 break ; 


fi 


iI 

break; and that the Negotiations, then on 
Foot, might be thrown into Conſuſion, or 
take ſome new Courſe, by this Rupture ; 
it ſeems 22 alert and fagacious 
pened; wood Anderton 
of Iniquity, concealed under this Tranſaction, 
when it had and theſe 1 — 
we find pompouly unfolded in the 
with all the Improvement and Embelliſhments, 
which the Author's lxuriant Fancy could 
beſtow upon them. Now, ſuppoſing theſe 
Diſcoveries to have been real, the Things fo 
diſcovered can be looked upon no otherwiſe 
than as Circumſtances of the Mea- 
fure ; the Meaſure, which the Emperor and 
Spam took, of treating by themſelves and for 
themſelves ; and therefore they wanted to be 
accounted for as much as the Meaſure itſelf; 
e 
us no Satisfaction. Far from 
what might induce Sp to take ſuch a Re- 
ſolution, at that Point of Time, 
rather 3 he did not afford 
ps the leaſt Hint to gueſs, why we ſhould take 
it at all; and yet 1 elt muſt 
have had ſome very conſiderable z too 
conſiderable — to be abſolutely a Se · 
cret, and even beyond the Reach of Con- 
ure. 
r 
every Perſon, who read the Enquiry; and 
— in the Progreſs of the Diſpute, the 
2 Writers 


( 169 ) 
Writers of the ſame Side thought it incum- 
bent upon them to aſſign fome Cauſe, which 
might appear ionable to ſuch extraor- 
dinary Effects and which, at the ſame Time, 
might not be inconſiſtent with what their 
great Maſter, the Enquirer, had advanced. 
The Taſk was not eaſy; and indeed they have 
ſacceeded accordingly. Some laid the Cauſe 
of all in that izvefterate Rancour, which they 
ſuppoſed the Court of Spain to have concei- 
ved againſt us, on two Accounts; the Pro- 
miſe made by Lord about Gibraltar, 
and the Defeat of the Span; Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. When this was exploded, 
and I think it was ſo as ſoon as examined, 
they had Recourſe to another Syſtem; a very 
ſtrange one indeed; for it declares that the 
Emperor, France, and Great-Britain, the 
three contracting Powers with Spain in the 
Quadruple Alliance, acted the moſt perfidious 
Part imaginable in that whole Proceeding ; 

ſuch a Part as Ferdinand the Catlalict, or 
Lewis the XIth, would have ſtartled at. The 
Succeſſion of Dan Carlos was, it ſeems, * a 
nuouſly oppoſed ; which the Emperor, who 
had already obtained his Defires, in the Aﬀaic 
of Sicily, could not be for; to which the 
64 Av wa averſe; which Great-Britam 
Reaſon to oppoſe and prevent; and 
which it was plaio that the Spaniards could 
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never 
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never carry in 4 Congreſs, where every 4 
Was an „ 
thing ſo extravagant; 1 
this was ever yet advanced! If you, Mr. 


D' Arvers, had preſumed even to infinuate 
any Thing like it, I believe you would have 
poſſible; 


been proſecuted with all the 
and | am ſure you would have been given up 
by all your Friends. Neither can I conceive 
be the Brenber, who is ſo zealous an Af- 
reer 
reat ies, could ſuch an Im as 
this, without ard Hynde drt 
Head, who deviſed the Slander; unleſs 
thinks it an irremiſſible Sin to account for 
Thing in Contradiction to himſelf; and 
a venial Fault to accuſe Great-Britam and 
France, as well as the , of ſomething 
worle than a Violation of Treaties ; even of 
making them with a to break them 
and of obliging a Prince, by long Negotia- 
tions, and by a War, to Conditions, 
which they never intended ſhould be made 
goo to him. | 

Amongſt others, I preſumed, at laſt, to 
account for this great Event upon Principles, 
which I believed to be true, 
all that I read, in the ; and which I 
2 to be true, notwithſtanding all 

is {aid againſt them, in the Defence 

the Enquiry. Def f 
The Defender begins with quoting two or 
three Paſlges, which relate ha 


6) 
back the Ifanta, and the Point of the ſole 
Mediation, out of my Letter to you; and 
then, without diſproving the Facts, or fo 
_ Argument 
upon them, he pretends that the whole is 
3 and thinks it would be a full 
and ſufficient Reply to me, to frame a Scheme 
on the other Side, and to oppoſe Suppoſition to 
z and one arbitrary Interpretation 
of Appearances to another ; after which he 
to frame fuck a Scheme ; partly on 
Facts, which he would have us believe true; 
and partly, as he ſays himſelf, from his own 
Invention; and this he thinks proper to op- 
1 —_— to the Account 
I have given. | 
Now, if it ſhall eon 
that I have built upon undeniable Facts, and 
have reaſoned juſtly, inſtead of building on 
Suppofitions, and giving arbitrary Inter pre- 
tations to Appearances, this Author's Smart- 
neſs will turn upon himſelf ; and, inſtead of 
ſhewing that I deſerved no Anſwer, he will 
only have ſhewn that he was unable to give 
me a good one. 

Let us enter into this Examination. 

I affirmed, and I do ſtill afficm, that from 
the Deathof the Dukeof Orleans, the 
Miniſters were full of Fears and Jealoufies 
about the compleating the Infanta's Marriage 
with the King of Fr ence. Neither do I find 
any Thing urged in the Defence of the Ex- 
qunry, 9 


(2) 

Indeed, if ĩt was proper to deſcend into Par- 
ticulars of fo delicate a Nature, it would not 
be at all difficult to demonſtrate, from a Con- 
 fideration of the Change, which was made in 
the French Miniſtry, and of the Differenceof 
' perſonal Situations, Intereſts and Views, that 
altho' there never could have been Room for 


Duke of Orleans had lived, yet there was 
great Room for entertaining them, under the 
Adminiſtration of his Szccefſor. But this is 
not all. Theſe Fears and Jealouſies increaſed 
and ftren daily, in the Minds of the 

Spaniſh Minifters; and if this Author 
to enquire, I believe he will find, or elſe his 

Promp unfairly by him, that 


ters deal very 

the Delay and Excuſes of the Court of France 
— the Ceremony of the Fun- 
rialles, which Spom expected ſhould have 
N yp rrp 
the Duke of Orleans dy d, confirmed, in the 
higheſt Degree, 1 taken. 
The of the Fiancialles woald have 
ſecured the ! What other Effect 
then could Excuſes and Delays in this Affair 
u which I have mentioned? 
* fays, that the Reſolution of 
e Mpd-bod , 
did not came, no not in Suſpicion, to Madrid, 
till March 8. N. 8. 1724-5. If he means 
the particular Reſolution of ſending her back 
. 
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ſuch Fears and Jealouſies as theſe, while the 


1 
ae be 
impoſe, when it was made uſe of 


the 


tion 


t 
at firſt, and before this Matter had been fuf- 


ficiently canvaſs'd. But if the Reſolution of 
8 Manta back, at ſome Time or - 
other ; e 
her Marriage with the King of 
France, be meant; theo, I ſay | that I might 
very jultly have ſet this Aﬀertivadown in the 


Liſt of thoſe, which are made in the Book 
without a ſtrict R 


epard to Truth ; for it is 


undeniably true, that the Spaniſb Miniſters, 
in 


r 
above a Year before that Time. It is equally 
wor, Out freak iikarks talker ther The 
yoke of this Meaſure, as a Thing they 
and I add, that ſeveral private 
Perſons, at leaſt, writ from Madrid, in the 
fame Stile, to their Correſ; in other 
Countries. Of all this I am as fare, as I am 
ſure I now hold a Pen in my Hand; or that 
a Pamphlet, called a Defence of the Enquiry, 
a, hr ning 2p dong 
the Authority of the Exquzry, nor any better 
Authority can perſuade me, that the Suſpici 

a Defign to fend the Infanta back from 
France did not come to Madrid till March 
1724-5; becauſe it would be abſurd to be- 
lieve, that the Miniſters of that Court were 
leſs informed or leſs jealous about an Affair 
of this Im than private Perſons; or 
that the repeated Advices, which muſt have 
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come from the Spaniſh Miniſters abtoad, 
made no Impreſſion upon thoſe at home. 

This Fact is, I think, pretty well eſta- 


| bliſhed; and the others I am to mention will 
The 
Spaniards* firſt took the Refolutionof throw- 
at 


occaſion no Diſpute. They are theſe. 


ing off the Mediation, and of treating 
Vienna in Nov. 1724; and Ripperds's full 
Powers were figned, according to the Eu- 
quiry, on the 22d of that Month; that is, 
about a Year after the Death of the Duke of 
Orleans. Soon after this, the Negotiation 
was begun; but the Treaties, in which it 
terminated, were not figned till the laſt of 
April and the firſt of A » 1725. 

Theſe, I preſume, are 2 and not Sup- 


fofitrons. Let it now be confidered how I 
argue 


upon them; and whether my Reaſon- 
ing be nothing more than an arbitrary Inter-. 
pretation of Appearances, as the Author of 
ventured to attempt to prove. The Sum of 
my Argument is this. Since the Spaniar 


expected that the Infanta would be, a little 
ſooner, or a little later, ſent back from France, 
they cx to find themſelves, a little 

ſooner, or a little later, obliged in Honour to 
ſhew = due Reſentment of this L 3 to 
fend back the Princeſſes of the Houſe of 
Bourbon from Spaix ; and to break off that 
Correfj which had ſubſiſted between 


the two Courts, from Spain s Acceſſion to the 
* Enquiry, Page 13. 
Quadruple 
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Quadruple Alliance; and which had been fo 
intimate, during the Life of the Duke of Or- 
kans. They could not foreſee how long this 
Rupture might laſt ; becauſe they could not 
foreſee how ſoon a would be made in 
the French Miniſtry, and Satisfaction be gi- 
ven them for this Afront ; but they could 
not fail to foreſee, that if this Event ſhould 
happen, during the Congreſs of Cambray, 
low, and they muſt remain in the moſt aban- 
doned Condition imaginable ; broke with one 
Mediator; not ſure of the other ; the Empe- 
ror in Poſſeſion of Sicily; and the reciprocal 
Condition, in favour of Dan Carls, not eſ- 
fectually ſecured to them. Theſe Things are 
ſo intimately and neceſſarily tied together, 
that I can as little diſcover how it is 


may prove th 
though the Fact were true, and the Suſpicion 
I have infiſted on, was entertained by tho 
Court of Madrid; yet that it did not produce 
the Effects of throwing Spain into the En- 
gagement the took at Vienna, will be conſi- 


dered preſently. Thu 


676) 
Thus far then, as we have a Deduction of 
 Fatts, not of Suppofitions ; fo we have a 
Thread of conſequential Arguments, not a 
Rhapſody of arbitrary Interpretations of 
Pearances. The Cola ob fend: ao 
Scheme is offered to be impoſed for 
Truth. The Probability, which refults from 
oa oo deny ag nag oy ey nc 
into Certainty by the Event. By the State 
above-mentioned, it was probable that Spam 
would take Meaſures, in Time, againſt the 
Diſtreſs, to which ſhe muſt foreſee that ſhe 
ſtood expoſed. + Accordingly, the Spaniards 
began to treat at Vienna, before the Infante 
was ſent from France, (which is a Fact al- 
lowed on all Hands) that they might prepare 
for the worſt; and when I add, that they 
delayed concluding their Treaty, or that the 
Concluſion of their Treaty was delayed, il 
what they feared happened; what do I affirm 
more than what my Adverſary allows ? He 
| Had ſaid, at firſt, that the Toe 
was figned at Vis, Libre ah os 
feared from France was known there. He 
has corrected that Aﬀertion; and has faid, 
er as ts Toy es ON 
Vienna before what Spain 2 rance 
„ %% 
was ſigned before the Refufal of Britain could 
be known there; that is, the Refuſal of the 
fole Mediation. The firſt Paint then is yield= 
ed to me. The Spaniards did not 


sn at Vienna, till the News came thither, of 


the 


aty of Peace 
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the In/antd's being actually ſent from France; 
though they dad ſettled and agreed their 
Terms with the fs, on the Know- 
ledge that ſhe would be ſent away. On the 
fecond Point, all that I urged, as Fact or Ar- 
gument, ſtands in the fame Force it did be- 
fore; for I defire irs Anthor may not be 
indulged in a Liberty I ſhall never take with 
him, nor any one elſe; the of carry- 
ing my Affirmations, by ſtrained Conftruc- 
tions, farther than the plain and natural 
Import of the Terms I employ. 

In 
the Manner, in which he affirmed the Treaty 
of Vienna to have been ſigned before the Re- 
ſuſal of the Mediation was known there, did 
not refute Raleigh ; on Account of fome poſ- 
bie Circumſtances, there mentioned. Now 
this Author has been forced to leave the 
Proof, drawn from thoſe poſſible Circumflan- 
ces, juſt as he found it. There is no Proof, 
fays be, but the bare Poſſibility here infifted on. 

I fay more. The Argument is as ftrong 
againſt him, as againft Publicala; for even 
after the Ad taken over Publicola, 
for not expreffing himſelf clearly, this Au- 
thor has, for Reaſons eaſy to be gueſſed, ex- 
prefled hämielf in a Manner hableto the fame 
Odjection. The Peace war fgned, he fays, 
before the of Britain could be known. 
What! before it could be known by certain 


and direc? Intelligence; or before it could be 


— 2 tedĩous Round. 


which 


Oppolition to Publicola, I ſhewed that 
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which this Reſolution was to take ? That is 
not explained; and yet that was the 
Point, on which any Thing could be faid to 
the Purpoſe. In ſhort, we purſued, with 
great Steadineſs, our wiſe Mazimsof neglect- 
ing Spain, and of adhering cloſely to France; 
informach that thoſe, who wiſhed us no good, 


by ten Bn when they infinuated 


1 off a Blow 


= much apprehended by ea by Span we privately 
abetted France, in her Deſign of breaking 


the Match, and imagined by that Meaſure 
to eſtabliſh an irreconcilable Grand between 
the two Courts. The Spaniards, as well as 
the Inperialiſts, had Reaſon to believe, from 
our whole Conduct, that we ſhould not ac- 
cept the ſale Mediation, which had been of- 
fered to us; and was it then ſtrange that the 
former, neglected by us, by France. 


ſhould preſs the figning this Treaty, without 


waiting 


long for our Anſwer ; or that the 


Emperor, who got ſo much by the Bargain, 
ſhould conſent to it ? 

Having been thus led to the Affair of the 
fole Mediation, which I bad hitherto omitted 
to ſpeak of, in order to avoid Confuſion, I 
ſhall confider it here, as far as this Author has 
made it neceſſary for me. In my Letter to 
you, Mr. D' Arvers, I dwelt a good deal 
upon it. I placed it in every Light, and de- 

bated all the Merits of the Cauſe, as well as l 


was able. Now, if what I urged was abſurd 


= 
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and nothing to the N this Author 
ſhould have ſhewn, in „ that it 
did not deſerve a more ar Anſwer: 
If what I urged was clear and ſtrong, a8 
ſome People imagine it was, this Author, 
who declares himſelf, in Point, of a 
contrary Opinion, ſhould have had the Good- 
neſs to examine and refute my Arguments. 


How it happens I know not ; but this great 


Maſter of palemical Writing hath, in every 
Inſtance, upon this Occaſion, avoided to en- 
ter into the Argument. He hath dwelt on 
the Outſide of Things, and hath * 

cavilled at Circumſtances. 
I have juſt now given a ſtrong Inſtance of 
this; and I lay hold of the Opportunity to 
Ell this Genthmes, that I am no Apologiſt 
for Spain, tho he endeavours to fix that Cha- 
rater upon me by an Inxuends, ſo very fine, 
that I was for ſome Time at a Loſs to find 
out his Meaning. I neither ſounded to Arms 
22 


ds, two Years ago; nor 
at preſent, an Advocate for bearing their 


r their Inſults. I neither aggravated, 
two Years ago, the Depredations + 13 Hefti- 


lities committed in the Weſt- „ by. the 
Spaniards ; * and thoſe Violences, by whth the 
whole Commerce of Jamaica hath been well 
nig defirayed, and the Trade of that Iſland 
reduced ts a miſerable Condition ; nor do I 


®* Enquiry, . 60. 
os. no 


” I ſhall have taken Notice of all 3 


A 


{ 2 
in their 
and Lofles 


Ourraes and ame of 
— vai 4 State of Un- 
certamty. 
But to return. given an Inſtance 


— — 
not material in the 4 

give ſome Inſtances of hi 
again, by way of Anſwer, what hed beed 
eas dolce; nad when I heve done this, 


— to Skins this Offer which he 

to have been a mere Pirce of Mockery. 

Bat he does not ſo much as pretend to ſay a 
rr. 


what I urged, to prove that the worſe Opi- 
nion we had of the carried on at 


Vienna, the more Reaſon there was to catch + | 


at this Offer of the Mediation. 

Secondh, he infiſts, that we could not ac- 
cept this Mediation, with a due Regard to 
or nr wed Proms eng Bo gens. 12 
that this Reaſon will be thought juſt by all 


thoſe, who do not think the Breach of Faith, 
| * Defence, p. 13. 


and 


» 
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A the Vu of Treatics, [Matters of no 
another charitable 


's 


front from France, as any Inducement to the 


other Dec'arations made to Mr. San 


Ren ſons imaginable to believe ſuch Motrves 


in anf\ 
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at Name, which I have — gives them) 


by which flit Gentleman 
what is, I think, eſtabliſhed on — Four. 
dation of Fust and concerning the 
Meaſure taken in France, aſter the Death of 
the late Duke of Orleant. to break the Match 
with the Infant, and the Conſequence of 
that Meafure, the —_— Spain into the 
Hinds of the 
No the firf ot theſe Arguments i is, that 
the Curt of Spam did not mention this . 


Tranfaction at Vienna; and that any fuch 
mention would have been inconfiſtent with 


at 
Madrid. Very well. It is then an — 
R:.le, that we are not to believe a Court has 
Mariet for their Conduct, which Motive: 
they do not own, altho we bave the ſtrongeſt 


true. Another Rule, which this Author 
would do well to eſtabliſh at the fame Time, 
and which is founded on as much Reaſon as 
the former, is this; that we are to believe all 
the Mar ives, which a Court thinks fit to give 
out, to account for their Conduct; altho we 
have the plaineſt Proofs imaginablethat theſe 
Motroes are falſe. Such Logick as this was 


never introduced into Politichs, I believe, be- 


fore; and I am perſuaded that you, Mr. 
D' Anvers will excuſe me, if I ſpend no Time 


wering it. Let me deſire you however, 
„** 
| x Jt 


oo © 


13th and 14th Pages of the Enquiry, where 
you will find that the fays, the In- 
perial Miniſters at Cambray, at London and 
at Paris, talked the very which 
the Defender of the Danby ſays the Spu- 
 miards were aſhamed to "ds uſe 
of *. Nay, the Exquirer adds, that, 
the fr pubic News of the Vienna Treaty at 
Madrid, the s of many were taught 
to run that Way, and to dwell upon that fame 


2 5 is this. If 


the Nes of ſending back the Infanta from 
France, and of Great Britain's refuſing the 
ſole Mediation, had both come to Madrid, 
before Ripperda was ſent from thence ; even 
this could not have really been, and would not 
have been pretended to have been the Motrue 
_ of what was afterwards done at Vienna. And 

why, pray ? Becauſe when the News of our 
refufing the ſole Mediation did come, the 
Court of Spam acknowledged it to be a rea- 
Proceeding. This, you fee, is built 
on the Principles laid down in the laſt Article, 
and deſerves no farther Notice. But on the 
News coming to Madrid, that the Infante 
was ſent home, he conſeſſes that the Court of 
Spain might, by ſuch Circumſtances, be indu- 
ced to try what honourable Terms the Emperor 
would come to. This Conceſſion goes farther 
tan he is aware of; 216 


bebe 1. 
N 4 . it 


believe that & 


who had no Part tn the 


never mjured the 


ſorne of the 
the Turn, which the Author 
ting ſome very odd Arguments into my 
Mouth; and, what is ftill more, into the 
Mouths of the Emperor and the King of 
7 But I forbear; and content myſelf 
tually blunt the Point of all the Witemploy- 
ed in this Paragraph, and fully anſwer the 
whole of what is faid farther, upon this Sub- 
je, in the Defence of the Enquiry. 

Firſt then ; as far as I am from being, or 
er in Politicks, 


5 pretending to be, a Maſter 


666 
A Front, conſidered merely as an Affront, 74 
Engagements ſhe 


cipitated Spain —_— 


took with the ; by the Way, 
he miſtakes very mech, if ke thinks, = bs 
Gon, Gat doe deny new 


to determine the Conduct of Princes, —4 
| the ſame Grounds, as I have denyed 

457 — have this Effect. What 
T imagined, what ] fed. aud what I proved 
was, that this , confidered as a neceſ⸗ 
fary Breach with France, at leaſt for u Time, 
would throw into ſuch Circumſtances 
of Diſtreſs, as ſhe was to by all poſſi· 
ble Means; and that therefore Reafon 4 
State determined in this Caſe; 
doubt the 4 
voked the 
with myſelf 
ſpared himſelf the Trouble of 
borate P , if he had adverted to my 


Senſe, inſtead of playing with my Words. 
| 3 as to the „ our Aut lar 
is guilty of begging the Queſtion ; tor the 
Emperor will infift, as he has infiſted, that 
his Engagements were not Eng ts to 
injure any Body; that he entered into no g. 
e 
from Spain the Guaranty of the Offend Trads 
and of his 
of nothing but of that, which be judges 
has an 1 Right * oy » 
ſecure. As to Spain, it will be likewiſe faid, 


front, at the 2 
Thus I am confiſtent 
z and the Author might have 


writing this ela. 


—— | 
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the Emperor, he never meant to hurt other 
Nations, but to ſecure his own Intereſts ; that 
jf his Guaranty of the Offend Trade hurts the 
Dutch or us, he is farry for it; but could no 
more avoid that ent than he could 
ſeveral others, extremely difadvantageous to 
_ himſelf, and into which he was however ob- 
liged to enter; becauſe he was obliged to pur- 
chaſe the 's Alliance at any Rate; 
that therefore we muſt not blame bim, who 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Oftend Cam- 
pery, whilſt he could do it, without any 
from as; who never gave his Gua- 
ranty to ĩt, till he was forced to do ſo, by the 
Neceſfity of his Affairs; into which Neceſſity 
he was falling for above a Year together, 
without ſeeing the Hand of  Britam once 
ſtretched forth to hinder it. Such Anſwers 
as theſe would certainly be given ; and, in 
the Mouths of the Imperial Ms and the 
made they would be juſt. - w_— 

If, after all that has been faid, this Gentle- 
man is unable, upon my Notions, to account 
for the King of Spais's refobace Bying from 
the Mediatorſbip of France, I am fure it is 
not my Fault. A few Sacrifices did indeed 
| helpto pacify Spain, and to reconcile her to 
France; and a few Sac might, for 
aught I know, have reconciledour Quarrels; 
or, which is better, have them. But 
as no one can foreſee now when ſuch Sacri- 
fices will be made here; fo neither could 
Spain, at the Time when ſhe ſent to Vienna, 


foreſee 
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foreſee when ſuch Sacrifices would be made 
in France. 

Upon the whole Matter, and e 
this tedious Article; if the Way, in which I 
have endeavoured to account for the Reſolu- 
tion taken by Spain to abandon the Mediation 
of Cambray, and to treat at Vienna, be not 
right; I ſhould be glad to know what the 
right Way is. No other, which flir Gentle- 
man, or any reaſonable Man will venture to 
ſapport, bas been yet pointed out. But I ap- 
prehend the Account I have given to be a juſt 
one; becauſe it is built on Fact and Reaſon ; 
becauſe the Event hath, in every Reipect, 
confirmed it; and becauſe it ſhews not only 
why Spain broke with France, and apply'd 
to the Emperor; but why Spain entered into 
theſe crew Meaſures, after the Death of the 
Duke of Orleans; which it cannot be pre- 
tended the ever thought of doing, while that 
Prince was alive. It now this Account be a 
juſt one, many melancholy but uſeful Teams 
reſult from it. 

Bat I need not point out theſe 
The World will diſcover them, without any 
Help of mine, and will judge how well the 
hath been vindicated, by the Author 
and Defender of it, upon this Head. 

Nie next Point, upon which my Reafon- 
ings and Imputctions are to be try d at his Tri- 
bunal, is that of Gibraltar; and here he ſets 
oat, by accuſing me (not in Terms indeed; 
* in a —— almoſt as * of —_ 


Candour ; and by ay wg ror >, 
which my Accuſer hath, in ſeveral Parts of 
this Treatiſe, endeavoured to captivate the 
gets ln and to eftabliſh 

that he might make 
ure of ruining thet of offers. He calls to 
my Mind the Character of Nau in Taco's 


Anmta. 
— Mu 


CH ane Is lingua melate parole, 
E ne A labro un amichevol ghigno, 


about the Jea/oufies, which this Author ſeems 
to complain aroſe at one Time, leſt Gibraltar 
would be given up or artfully betray d into the 

Hands; nor about the vigeraus De- 
fence of it, which was made afterwards. Thus 
much however I will fay, that when Sir Jaun 
Jennings was called home, wich all the Troops 
the Siæge, and even from the Neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar ; when the Spaniards were fuf- 


Vager's 2 
tranſport y Things neceffary for 
the Attack of the Place; and when it wag 
known that the Town wanted almoſt every 
Thing neceſſary for the Defence of it, People 
ſtood a- gaze, and not without Reaſon. The 
Cries of the Nation precipitated at laft the 
Supplies; and the Vigour of the Garriſon 
made a glorious Uſe of them. | 
| I come now to the Accuſation, brought a- 
gainſt me by this Writer. I ſaid, in my Let- 
ter to you, that the Spaniards ground their 
preſent Claim to the Reſtitution of Gibraltar 
on a private Article in a Treaty, made with 
them in 1721, flipulating the Contents of 4 
Letter, to be written by the late King, and on 
the Letter, written in purſuance of this Ar- 
ticle. This is the Fat. The Accuſation is, 
that there is no ſuch Article in the Treaty; 
and many Words are employed to cut off all 
Pretences of Excuſe, and to pin the Lye up- 
on me. Now I defire it may be obſerved, 
in the firſt Place, how very exact and know- 
ing a Critick this Gentleman is; who, after 
pronouncing with ſo much Enphaſis, that he 
hath read the Treaty himfelf, and finds no one 
Article belonging to it, which hath the leaf 
Relation to this Subject, proceeds to mention 
the Treaty, and q a wrong one. No Man 
wauld have imagined that fuch a Sti 


pulatioa 
could have been ſuppoſed to be in the defen-. 
Ave Alliance between Great-Britain, France 


and Spain, of the 1 3th of June, 1721, who 


had 
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had known that there was a diſtiact privat: 
Treaty, of the fame Date, between Great- 
Britain and Spain. But this it ſeems was a 
Secret to my Accuſer; tho the Treaty had 
appeared printed in the fourth Volume of 
RovsseT's Callectian, when he committed 
this Miſtake. It was of this Treaty I meant 
to ſpeak; and the Reaſon why Iexpreſſed my- 
ſelf in that Manner was this. I have had 
ſome Years by me an Extract of this very 
Treaty, which was long kept a great Secret, 
and for the keeping of which Secret there is 
an expreſs Provefion in the fixth Article of it. 
When the Treaty became publick, I found 
that my Extrat? of the ſeveral Articles was 
exact; and therefore I gave the more Credit 
to the ſeparate Article, mentioned in the 
fame Extract, as belonging to this Treaty, 
and ſtipulating the Contents of a Letter to be 
written by the late King. The Letter I never 
faw ; but the Account I have had of it by 
thoſe, who have read it, agrees with my Ex- 
tract. All this induced me to think that 
there was ſuch a ſeparate and more private 
Article, belonging io this private Treaty; 
nor was I at all furprized to fee the Treaty 
come abroad without z/zs Article; knowing 
full well that Treaties often appear, when the 
ſecret Articles belonging to them do not. 
This is a true State of the Caſe ; and will, I 
believe, ſufficicatly juſtify me for what I writ. 
But I have not yet done with my Accnſer. 
Let it be, that no ſuch private Article, as I 


Was 
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was led to ſuppoſe, does exiſt, or was ever 
executed. Will he venture to fay that no 
fuch Article was drawn up, as he ex 
himſelf about the Treaty of Pacification ? 
Will he venture to deny that if our Minifters 
were afraid to fign fuch an Article, and there- 
foro did not fign it, the Reaſon, on which 
the Span:zards were induced to recede from 
this Point, was, that ſomething 2 
ſhould be done; and that this aner w 


His late ug) Letter tothe King of Gain? | 
12 


„ in my Tu n, f the laue Obſerver, 
as well as the higheſt, io hath gone about to 
deceive Mankind; this Author or I; this 
Author, who conceals from the World what 
be knows, or might know, with all the Means 
of Information, which he has in his Power, 
and what fets the Matter in quite another 
Light than he hath ted it; or J, whe, 
having not the fame Means of Information, 
fell into an undeſigned Miſtake ; which does 
not alter the State of the Caſe, in favour of 
my Argument; fince if the Spaniards accept- 
ed this Letter, which was writ in lieu of the 
Article, which was not figned; their Preten- 
ions (and nothing but their Pretenfions are 
. Conſideration here) will be ſtiil the 
As to the Letter itſelf; what I affirm about 

It is, that the Spaniards pretend it is a paſitzve 
Engagement — Gibraltas to them. That 
this lhould be allowed them, Iam as far from 
agreeing as lis Author can poſſibly be; but 
2 that 
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that the Letter is ſufficient to keep up their 
Pretenfions, I aſſirm; and that in Fact they 


do keep up their Pretenſaut, on this Foun- 


diſpute the Point with the Speriards, he 
might comment as much, and diſtinguiſh as 
fubtily as he pleaſed, on the Terms of the 
Letter ; the others would infiſt, that it was 
them as an Exgagement ; that if they 
not received it as ſuch, they would not 
have departed from the Article; and I doubt 
they would be apt to infinuate that we could 
not have found a more proper Cafinſt than 


r 


extremely, that the Spaniardrhad not had this 
Calour for perfiſting in their Demand of Gib- 
raitar ; or that it had been by an expreſs and 
clear Stipulation taken fram them; fince it is 
certain that the Right and Poſſeſſion of Gibral- 
tar it leſs than « fo Great- 
Britain by the Preliminaries, as they ftand ; 
and conſequently that all Claim of Spain to it 
agar in not extinguiſhed. | 
I contradict him in his own Words, t 
none of the propereſt; and I will prove, in 
what I am going to ſay, cither that he does 
not at all underſtand the Matter he talks ſo ma- 
giſterially about; or that he attempts, in this 
Inſtance, to deceive the World, by giving 


wrong 
2 


dation, is notorious, Was flu Gentleman to 
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3 2 to ſome Things, and 
concealing others. 


Wi chen, although the Lerter of the late 
King hath given the a Pretence to 
claim Gibraltar, this Claim is effectually 
barred, and even extinguiſhed by the firſt ge- 
neral Words of the Article of the Pre- 
limmaries ; how comes it to paſs that Gibral-, 
4 mentioned, in order to 

any future Chicane ? It will be faid; 
| know know, that as the King of Spaix's Acceſſion 
to the Quadruple Alliance vacated any Pro- 
miſc, which my Lord Stanhope might have 
made ; fo the King of Spain, by conſenting 
to theſe Prelimmaries, has vacated any En- 


again 
ferity fee * Farce of this | 
this Author maſt not judge of my Eyc-fight 
by his own ; for I ſee a manifeſt Difference 
between the #wo Caſes. My Lord Stanhope's 
BROAD bo 04d to Dave hone condibines; all 
allow that it was verhal; and I think it is al- 
lowed likewiſe, that the late King never con- 
firmed it. The fimple Acceſſion of the King 
of Span to the Quadruple Alliance, might 
therefore be thought very juſtly ſufficient to 
put the Matter, at that Time, out of all Dif- 
pute for the Reaſons given by me, and quoted 
by this Author. But * the Preſmmaries 
were to be ſettled, the King of Spain s Claim 


ꝗ— aaa —= 
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Engagement, or what he took for an Exgage- 
ment, entered into by the /ate King, and un- 
der his Majeſty's own Hand. Beſides, this 
Engagement, or Promiſe, whether valid or 
not valid, had been inſiſted upon as valid, in 
a formal Treaty, and had been made the 
Foundation of the ſecond Article in the defen- 

foe Alhance between the and the 
_ King of Spain, which relates to Gibraltar. 
It required therefore ſomething more to put 
an End to a Claim, founded in this Manner, 
than to a Claim, founded on any Promiſe 
that my Lord Szarhope could make. Theſe 
Conſiderations could never eſcape the Pene- 
tration of that moſt able Minifter, who ne- 
otĩ the Preliminaries; and therefore I 
conclude, jrff, that the Spaniards would not 
conſent that Gibraltar ſhould be mentioned 
;fically in the ſecond Article ; and, in the 
S reſuſe to conſent 
to it on no Reaſon whatever, but this one, 


that their Pretenſians to Gibraltar would be 


alive, if it was not mentioned ſpecifically, 
—— the general Words, ſo — 
inſiſted upon by th, Writer. He has not 
therefore anfwered my Demand; nor ſhewn 
mm the * wor an Article, which is 5 
deed as effual a Confirmation of 
our 2 as if the Word Gib- 
raltar had been put into it. But he goes on, 
and obſerves, that the latter Part of this ſe- 
cond Article greatly ftrengthens the former; 
becauſe rn, 
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ng ſhall have been altered with refpett to 
Rights and Poſſeſſions, or not have been put in 
Execution, the Alteration made, or the Thing 
not executed, is to be diſcuſſed in the Congreſs, 

and decided according to the Tenor of the faid 
Treaties and Conventions; that is, in his Senſe, 

according to the Tenor of the Treaty of 
_ Utrecht, and of the Quadruple Alliance; for 
he mentions no other, except that of Bader, 
which hath nothing to do here. Now, ſays 
he, nat hing, either as to the Right of Great- 
Britain 7s Gibraltar, or to the Poſſeſſion of it, 
hath been at all altered; nor hath there been 
Non-execution, &c. From whence he 
infers, that our Right to Gibraltar is not in- 
cluded in this Deſcri of Points left to be 
diſcuſſed in the Congreſs. But how could he 
avoid ſeeing that he aſſumes for granted the 


very Thing diſputed ? No Alteration hath 


been made in our Right to Gibraltar, ſays 
he ; therefore this Right cannot be diſcuſſed. 
An Alteration hath been made in this Right, 
1 by a private Engagement 
taken with us in 1721; therefore this Aitera- 
tion it to be dif 22 Who 
doth not ſee, that whether this Right /ball 
be found to have been altered, and what the 
Alteration 1 are by this Preliminary 
to be i Congreſs? 


[cuſſed and decided at the 
I think, I have now ſhewn what I under- 
took, and what this Gentleman cha me 
to ſhew; that is, I have ſhewn thoſe general 
3 in the Preliminaries, upon which the 
O 2 Spaniards 
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found a Pretence for reviving 


But I have undertaken 
therefore will proceed to ſhew what this 
Gentleman was ignorant of, or what he con- 
cealed very unfairly, becauſe it is decyfve a- 
gainſt him. 
I think he could hardly be i at that 
the Article of the Prelammaries not 
only recalls the Treaties of Utrecht and Ba- 
den, and the Alliance, as he quotes 
the Article, but hkewiſe all Treaties and 
Conventions which preceded the Year 1725 ; 
which latter Wards he does not quote. Per- 
haps, he judged them unneceſſary. If he did 
fo, he was much miſtaken ; for by the 5th 
Article of the Treaty of 1721, between 
_ Great-Britain and Spain, it is declared, that 
enfions of both Sides, touching A 


all the Pret N 
airs not expoſed in the preſent 7. „ and 
ET ES 
fecond Article of it, ſhall be treated of in the 
future Congreſs ; which was atthat Time the 
Congreſs at Cambray. Now let ĩt beobſerved, 
that the Affair of Gibraltar is not one of the 
Affairs expoſed in this Treaty. Let it be ob- 
ſerved alſo, that the Pretenfion of the Spani- 
ards to Gibraltar, is not one of the Preten- 
Font com in the Article of 

it; and let any Man deny, if he can, 
that, in the Intention of Spain, theſe Words 
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were relative to the Preten/ion, which ſhe ac- 


quired by the private Engagement, taken in 
r gy 7 -ongt 


gave her a Right, as ſhe infiſts, it gave 
Pret certainly 1 
this Pretenſan is — preſerved by the 
Treaty of 1721. I do not ſay among other 
 Pretenſfions; for I think 1 ; venture to ſay 
that all other Pretenfions are in the 
Treaty; eventhat relating tothe free Exerciſe 
of the Roman Catholick Religion in Minorca ; 
e 
gly applied to the Pretenfions of Spam 
Gibraltar. Will not the ds now in- 
fiſt, upon theſe Foundations, that they enjoy- 
3 1721, a Right todemand the Reſtitution 
of Gibraltar, by Virtue of Conventions then 
made ; and that the Article of the Pre- 
lminaries entire, to all the contrat7- 
ing Parties, whatever Rights, as well as Pe, 
. they had by Virtue of any Treaty or 
antecedent to the Year 1725; 
Words of 


Conventisns, 

and that therefore the fr _—_ 
ſecond Preliminary preſerve to the 
Right of demanding the Reſtitution of Gib 
raltar, as a Right acquired by Ganventions 
made before the Year 1725 ; whilſt the laſt 


general Words of the fame Ar- 
zicle preſerve this Right as an Alteration made 


in the Treaty of Utrecht and in the Qyadruple 
Alliance? 


How little Weight ſoever the Defender of 


22 allow to theſe Obſervations, 
_ O 3 which 
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which would I doubt have ſome in a Congreſs, 
he muſt allow that they ought not to 
ve eſcaped him, or to have been concealed 
by him; fince they do certainly affect the 
Merits of the Cauſe, on which he has fo po- 
fitively pronounced Judgment, without any 
Regard to them. But I am almoit ready to 
aſk your Pardon, Mr. D' Anvers, for ſaying 

ſo much on this Point, when there is another 
mote clear, and more deciſive ſtill behind. 
Is it poſſible our Author ſhould never have 
heard of a certain publick „con- 
raining a Declaration explanatory of the 
Preliminaries, made by the French Miniſter 
at the Pardo, on the 4th of March, 1728, 
and accepted and confirmed by himſelf, _ 

by the Imperial, Britiſh, Spaniſh and Dutc 
Miniſters on the fk, of = * Month? 
If this Inſtrument hath ever fallen into his 
Hands, and it is in every Body's elſe, did he 
never read theſe Words in it, that all Preten- 
ſions, on all Sides, ſhall be produced, debated, 
and decided in the ſame Congreſs? The Dif- 
putes about Contrabands, and other Com- 
ants made by the Spaniards concerning the 
Ship Prince Frederich, and the Diſputes 
about the Reſtitution of Prizes, which Ar- 
ticles are taken Notice of in the Introduction 


to this In particular Clauſes 


Mrument, are, by 
ĩn it, referred to the Diſcuſſion and Deciſion 
of the Congreſs. To what Purpoſe then were 
theſe general Words inferted ? To what Pur- 
poſe was it ſtipulated that af Pretenſant 
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whatſoever (among which the Preten/ion of 
the Spaniards to the Reſtitution of Gibraltar 
muſt neceſſarily be included; fince, whether 
ill or well founded, it is ſtill a Pretenfion on 
their Side) ſhall likewiſe be referred to the 

eſs; and that his Britannick Majeſty 
ſhall be obliged to fland to what ſhall be deci- 
ded upon the whole ? But I forbear to preſs 
this Matter any farther upon the Gentleman; 
fince it would be, in ſome Sort, like ſtabbing 
him on the Ground. 


I to the Article up the 
Galleons ; which is the /aff, upon which I am 
attacked in the Defence of the ry. And 


here I muit obſerve again, that he is very far 
from entering into a Refutation of the Argu 
ments adranced by me to prove, that /e:zzing 
the Galleans was a Meaſure liable to no Ob- 
jection, and in every Reſpect preferable to 
that of Slacting them He obſerves in- 
_ deed, upon Mr. Hofier 


La that the Trea- 
ſure had been taken from on Board the Ga/- 
Leons, when our Squadron arrived before Ports 


Bello. Now, without making any Reflecti- 
onson the Intelligence brought fromon Shore 
to the Admiral, and takinz it for granted 
that all this Treaſure was in Time removed 
out of his Reach; it will till be true that this 
Circumſtance proves nothing in Defence of 
the Meafure taken to block up the Galleons, 
and not to ſeize them; fince whether they 
would have the Riches on Board themor not, 
when Mr. Hafer ſhould arrive, could not be 
O4 — 


If all theſe Riches had been 
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known, when his Infliruf#:ons were drawn. 
at Porto 
Bells, when he came thither, he would have 
1 i h_ 2 
Spaniards, than what Orders 
received ten wr Kay Sanger fo Foo 
ported; which was, that they ſhould ſecure 
the Money in the Country. 

The fingle Point, inſiſted upon to juſtify 
this Meaſure, and which the Writer 
ces to be 


ſufficient, is that the contrary Mea- 
ſure, that of ſerzing the Galleons in Port, 
with all their Treaſure on Board, if it had 
been praQticable, would have put E mto 
8 Flame, by g all the Proprietors of 
thoſe Riches, 1 Dutch or Spa- 
niſh, into the greateſt Uneafieſs. At the 
ſame Time, he allows that taking theſe Ships, 
if they had attempted, by Force or Stealth, to 
come out, ET a Sure I am ĩt is 
enough to ſay in repiy to this, that as to the 
Uneafineſs, which ſuch a Seizure might have 
given the Spaniſb Proprietors, it deſerved no 

Conſideration ; that the French and Dutch 
Proprietors would have believed, or ought to 
have believed, their Effects as ſecure in our 
Hands, as in the Hands of in; eſpecially 
in a Point of Time, a why be. » by 
Talg engag ed on our Side in Op- 
poſition to Spain; and laſtly, that the Dif- 

. Galleons at Sea, 

pr blecking them up in Part, as if one was, 


zng the other was not an Hoſtility, is very 
manifeſtly 
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manifeſtly a Diſtinction without a Difference 
| to prove which, I deee appeal to every Man 


in Britain, whether he would 4 » Ao the 
Hoſtility as 


great, and the Inſult greater if 
a Spaniſh Squadron ſhould block up Port/- 
mont, than if it ſhould cruize in the Chan- 
nel and take our Ships at Seca. * 
man cuts the Diſpute ſhort, by us 
to the Obſer on the Condutt of Great- 
Britain; and I ſhall readily join Iſſue with 
him, by referring, on my Side, to the Craf? 

png bores wo dart vo ub Me 
tions are fully anſwered, and treated as they 
deſerved to be. 
Having mentioned the Ga/leons,our Author 
could not avoid fome Notice of a 
Queſtion I aſked, in anſwering Publicola, and 
which he allows to be very material. His 
Anſwers to it deſerve a ſhort Reflection or 
two. Since the Galleons are coming home, 
hath Spain renounced thoſe Defigns » which our 
Fleet was ſent to the Wel- Indies to 
Thus he ſtates the Queſtion; and his Anſwer 
is, Truly I can't tell; nor can any one in the 
World, who is not in the Secrets of the Court 


of Spain. A little afterwards he aſks the 
fame 


Queſtion ; Has the King of Spain re- 
nounced his Pro 


ects ; that is, thoſe Defigns 
which our Fleet was ſent to the Weſft-Indies = 
to prevent? His Anſwer is, Yes undoubtedly, 
_ as far as Articles ratified by him can bind; 

and as far as any contracting Powers can be 


bound by Treaty to one another. Let us ſee 


what 
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what is urged between the fr and the ſecond 
3 to produce ſuch 

wide Difference in the Anſwers. The King 
of hath ratified the Preliminaries, in 
Conſequence of which the Siege of Gibraltar 
i raiſed. Orders are ſent to reſtore the Su 
Sea Ship ; and he has , that the Ef- 
ſects of the Gallons ſhall be delivered. He 
hath therefore renounced his Projects byTreaty; 
but whether he hath renounced them in his 
Heart; whether he will go on to att an open 
end honeſt Part, that is more than our Author 
can tell. It is more likewiſe than one 
will defire, that he or thoſe, for whom he is 
an Apologift, ſhould pretend to tell, or be 
anſwerable for. But let us fee what they are 
enfwerable for ; what has been really done by 
Treaty ; what we have obtained to make us 
tome Amends for the rotting of our Ships ; 
for the Lofs of ſo many thouſend Lives, and 
for the Depredatiams and Hoſtihities, which 
this Author founded fo high formerly ; and 
which were carried on with redoubled Vigour, 
during the paczjick Blockade of the Galleans.— 
The Effects of the Gu/leons are to he delivered. 
I congratulate the Durch and the French up- 
on ĩt; but eſpecially the latter, who have ſuch 
immenſe Wealth on board them. Our Share 
is, I fear, a ſmall one; too ſmall to bear any 
Proportion to the we have been at, 
or the Lofſes we have ſuſtained.— Orders are 
f-at to reſtore the South-Sea Ship; but the 


Claims of the Spauiards either on that = 


1 
or on any Account, are preſerved to them, 
and referred to a Congreſs, by whoſe Decifion 
we muſt abide; and nothing is ſtipulated, 
which may ſecure to our Merchants a juſt 
Recompence for the numberleſs Seizures and 


Siege of Gibraltar is raiſed ; but the Right to 


the Paſſeſian of that Place hath not been ef- 
fectually put beyond Diſpute. The Obſti- 
nacy and the Chicane of the & have 
— ſo far, that they preſerve, even by 
the Preliminaries, a Pretence for 9 
this Right to be decided in the Congreſs ; and 
1 hall be glad to hear what we have 
there, on whoſe good Offices we can dept 
for ſecuring to us the Right of poſſeſſing, and 
the Poſſeſſion of this important Place. 
V pon the whole, Iam extremely ſorry to find, 
that I was fo much in the Right, when Iad- 
vanced that no Man could fay, with Truth, 
that the main Things, in Diſpute between ut 
and Spain, were yi to us before the Re- 
turn of the Gallons; unleſs he reckoned our 
keeping Gibraltar, and I might have added 
the procuring Satisfaction to our Merchants, 
not among the main Things in Diſpute, but 
among thoſe of kſe Iaportance. — 1 fay 
very fincerely, that I had much rather have 
been refuted. 
+ 475 think, from what bath been 
has not only ods. wag by his 
own Side, but even by himfeſf, in ſeveral Far- 
ticulars; 


Captures of their Effects and Ships —The 
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ticulars; and ſeveral other Points, which 
were inſiſted upon, in the Enquiry, and have 
been diſputed in other Writmgs, are either 
not mentioned at all in the Defence, or in 
_ fucha ſlight Manner as plainly ſhewsthe Au- 
thor's Conſciouſneſs that he cannot ſupport 
them, though he is very unwilling to give 
them entirely up; fo that the Author gave a 
very partial Title to his aff Produttion ; which 
can be juſtly called, at beſt, a Defence only 
of ſome Points in the Enquiry ; and is, more 
properly ſpeaking, a Recantation of it, with 
4 few particular Exceptions. 
32 TO 2 
to you in Excuſe for ſo many and 
Letters? The beſt thing I can fay, 2 
aſſure you, and I do it very folemnly, that I 
will trouble you with no more of them. The 
—_— 1 be —_ 
enquire and as as 
without any farther Moleſtation from me. 
When I to write on this Subject, I 


Having the /aff Word in a Diſpute. I faw, 
| hike . - 
I 


every other Man, publick Diſtreſs. 
thought I diſcerned the true and original 
Cauſe of it. The Affectation, which I ob- 
ſerved to turn us off from this Scent, fortified 
me in my Opinions, and determined me to 
examine what was alledged againſt them. 
I have done ſo; and if in doing it, I have 
contributed in any Degree to open the Eyes 
of my Countrymen, on their true, _— 

ir 


Gs) 

their miſtaken Intereſts, J have obtained the 
fole End, which 1 to myſelf. I 
love and I hate; I eſteem and I deſpiſe; but 
in a Caſe of this Moment, I ſhould abhot 
myſelf, if any regard to Perſons, and Con- 
fideration, except that of Truth, had guided 
my Hand in Writing. 

I began by aſking Pardon of this Author 
for an Injuſtice, which I have done him 
thro Error, not Malice; and I ſhall con- 
clude with affuring him, that upon what- 
ever Principle he may have treated me, as I 
think I did not deſerve, I lay down my Re- 
with wy Pen, and remain in Clif 
tian Charity with him. 
I return to the Buſineſs of my low Profeſ- 
fon in Life; = Of was wendy to ah 
| him, I would adviſe him to return to that of 
his h:gh Calling ; to feed the Flock committed 
to his That I may the more effec- 
tually perſuade him to take 2 Reſolution ſo 
AE cs — and for the Ad- 
vantage of the Church, I will exhort him to 
it, in the Words of the Apeflalical Conflitu- 
tions, with ſome very little Variation, in or- 
der to render the Paſſage more applicable. 


Sit autem Epiſco- Leta Biſbop then 
Sus turpis lucri non not be fond of ma- 
quefitor, praſertim de king his Court for 
Gentilibus; malitque Gain, and eſpecial... 
detrimentum capere, ly to the Gentiles. 
— Non fit © Let him rather re- 

ceĩve 
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guvarus ; non maledi- ** ceive thandoan In- 
cut, non falſus Teſtis, jury. Let him not 
non ira „ non de given to evi 
cont, s, non ne- © ſheaking,nor to bear 
 gotns, litibuſque ſe- © falſe Witneſs. Let 
cularibus implicitus; bim not be wrath-. 
| non pro alio ſponſor, © ful nor contentious. 
aut in cauſit pecunt- Err 
eriis Advocatus. Non * 
: ambitioſus, non dupli- and Diſputes of the 
cit ſententiæ, non bi- World. Let him not 
Angus; calumniæ & * be ready to anſwer 
maledicentiæ non cu- for others. Let him 
Pius auditor ; non not be the Advocate 
_ Hypoerita » fallacits of private Intereſt 
© Pants non utens. Qua in publick Cauſes. 
hec omnia Deo funt Let him not be am- 
mimica,, Dæmonibus b:t1ous, nor double- 
rata. „mad, nor double- 
—y , Let him 
Conftit. Apoſtolic. ** uſe neither Somula- 
Lib. II. Cap. 6. * tix nor Difimula- 
tian in his Condutt; 
nor vam and falla- 
* ciaus Sopliſint in his. 
_ « Difcourſe. For all 
* theſe Things are 
« hateful to Gad, and 
s plealing to the De- 
& . | 


4 am, 
Mr. D*awvers, Sc. 


JOHN TROT., 


ged in the Buſineſs 


ON 
Good and Bad MixrsrEns. 


"HILST a wicked and 
Minifter is weighing out Pane- 
gyricks and Dedications againſt juſt Sa- 
fires and Inveftzves ; or, perhaps, is num- 
his Creatures and teaching them 
their implicit Monofy/lables; whilſt he is 
drawing out his Screen, and providing 
for a ſafe and decent Elopement ; or, it 

be, comforts himſelf with the Hopes that the 
publick Joy, at his —_— will drown all 
future Enquiries ; or that he ſhall  fweet 
a good while longer, Gl the Worn ze his 
Carcaſs, magerer? 
mory ; it may not be improper to turn 
Thoughts upon the Reverſe of his Character, 


and to enquire by what Marks a good Miniſter 
may be found out and diſtinguiſhed ; or, 


fince he is only a Creature, by what Arts, 
and in what Method, he may be formed and 
| brought into Being. A People, who are run- 
ning the Hazard of a Del Bug ehe 
want — ſo much as a good 


natured; educated in the Knowled 
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and a bad One dreads nothing more than an 
honeft Succeſſor, who comes after him with- 
out treading in his Steps; takes his Place with- 
out giving into his Secrets; and will not be 
won by a Share of his Rapine to partake, at 

the ſame time, of his Crimes and Corruptions. 
We knowthemighty Hand, that is to form 
this Creature, and that the Breath of our 
Naſtrilt is to give him Being; but it is no Pre- 
ſumption, no Infringement of the Right of 
Election, to trace out a Character 
of many juſt and worthy Candidates. It 
is no Nomination, no Defignation to a par- 
ticular Office, to deſcribe a good Officer 
at with all his ons and 
Endowments. Neither the lane Labourer, 
who diſcovers the Mine, or digs out the Ore; 
and weighs it, can in any Senſe be ſaid to in- 
 croach upon the Au of Thoſe above 
him, who are appointed to make the laſt Eſ- 
ſay ; to ſhape and mould it; and all Theſe 


are Friends to Cæſar, who finiſhesthe Work; 


and gives it his own Image and Superſcrip- 


2 | 

Let us then imagine a Number of Men, 
ſcattered up and down a great, wiſe, and dif- 
Nation; in their Deſcent noble and 
; full of the Virtues of their An- 


ceſtors; in their Temper affable and ſweet- 


go and 
Study of our Conſtitution, its Laws, Settle- 
ments, Dependences and Intereſts ; always 


3 Van 
faithful to the Crown, when conſiſtent with 
their Duty to their Country ; fonder of the 
Subſtance, than the Outſide of Religion 
eaſy in their Fortunes; Lovers of Mankind; 
more careful to preferve, than to ze 
a Family; making Virtue the Foundation of 
their Friendſhip, and Merit the Title to their 
Favour ; Preſervers of the Freedom of others, 
as well as of their own ; delighting rather to 
be thought good than great; pleaſed with 
any Opportunity of making their Fellow 
Creatures happy; juſt in all their De- lings; 
moderate in their Pleaſures ; true to the ſe- 
veral Trufts, which have been repoſed in 
them ; watchful over the Accounts of others, 
and ready to fubmit their own to a full and 
impartial Inſpection; not ſervile when out of 
Power, nor imperious when in it; ſtudying 
more the Propriety of Oratory, than its Or- 
naments and Garniture; and ſpeaking rather 
to the good Senſe of others, than to their 
Paffions or Intereſts; not folicitous for a 
Place, becauſe they want it, but becauſe the 
Place wants them; ſo keen in their Reſent- 
ments for the Publick, that they have no 
Room for thoſe, which are perſonal ; well 
acquainted with the moſt noted Characters 
and Tranſactions of late Years; indifferent in 
their Choice of publick or private Life, but 
careful to adorn both; and looking on the 
Revenue of an Office to be to far publick 
Money, as it is intended for the Support and 
Dignity of that Office, to which it is appro- 
P priated. 
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priated.——Men of thjs Character, Stars of 
this Luſtre, —_—_—— 
and down our Hemiſphere. The Changes 
of the Weather may ſometimes hide, but 
cannot extinguiſh them. Their ſhort-lived 
Obſcurity is indeed their Advantage; for by 
This we know what it is to want them, and 
their Influence. Their Brightneſs is tried, 
and diſtinguiſhed from Meteors and falſe 
Fires. The Regularity of their Courſes is 
more obſerved; and their Glory, when it 
breaks out again, becomes doubly recom- 
mended. 


1 


magine now a Man, of this Order and 
Character, advanced to the Sup- 
— him not well acquainted with the Courſe 
ence of many of the Offices and 
ek ape wy us, blo ag and 
for that very Reaſon notover-forward to pre- 
ſcribe for Abuſes, or admit of 
upon the Plea of Cuſtom ; yet whilſt it is na- 
ere 
Offices fuch Men as moſt nearly reſemble 
himſelf ; he could never want good Intelli- 
gence both at Home and Abroad ; clear and 
faithful Accounts. The Eyes, Hands, and 
Feet, which he borrowed from others, would 
be fo much like his own, that he could not 
fail to ſee clearly, act fairly, and walk up- 
rightly. Such a Miner would with Plea- 
fare meet a Senate, choſen as himſelf was, 
by the ſame Marks and Qualifications. He 


„rr his beſt 


„ 
Security ; and when the hani & lgaier Viri 
de Vicineto are returned to Parliament, as well 
2s upon Vurier, the Electors do alike conſult 
their own Honour and Intereſt. A triennial 
or ſeptennial Bribe, as ill-ſpent as it is ill- 
gotten, makes no Amends for the Loſs of 
Creditand , which arethe Support 
of Commercez andit s as eaſy to prove, that 
TE IE IEC 
of z as to prove, that their 
Poverty is 1 1 Cauſe of their Corruption. 
But to reſume my former Subject. The 
Marks 1 have pointed out, and the Rules I 
have laid down, are of ſuch Uſe to the Pub- 
lick, in the Choice of a good Minifer, that 
where only ane of them (the Character of 
common Honeſty } hath been attended to, and 
the reſt have been barely at, or left 
to wild Chance; ſuch a Choice wad 4 
often been more beneficial toaCountry, than 
a Choice made upon the very Brink, or even 
rm he Boromof n ge, dreadful 
Gulph, commonly called Palicy.— 
Ichall illuſtrate this 2 remarkable 
Inſtance, which I hope is too remote and far- 
fetched, to be hauled and wrenched into mo- 
dern Application. The Grand is ſaid 
to walk abroad very often imcognito, and to 
have his Out-lets and Conveniencies, both in 
the Camp and Seraglia, where he can overſee 
theAfemblies ofhis Domeflicks and Officers, 


1 
grand Minister of his Kitchen, in a full AC 


tembly of his own cu,  Subalterns, cloſely 
debating the preſent Juncture and Poſture of 
Affairs, (when Diſcontents ran high, and the 
general Voice laid the whole Blame upon the 
Prime Vizier he heard the grand Maſter, 
then in the Chair, ſometimes threatening Ju- 
ſtice, and denouncing Vengeance; brandiſh- 
ing his lang Knife at the Cloſe of every Pe- 
riod ; fometimes ſhaking his Stew-Pan with 
057 He could tofs up fuch a Diſh Poli- 
ticks !—And every — Period 
_ concluded with a Wiſh-—That he was Prime 
Vizier but for one Month only. —The Grand 
rniar took him at his Word; and, in a 
few Days, advanced him to that high Poſt 
next himſelf. Where all are S/aves, this 
Advancement was by no means ſurptizing. 
Twas a meer deſpotick Humour and Fro- 
aps done with a Deſign to 


lick ; and perh 
puniſh his Vaſfal's Preſumption, by fetting 

his own Knife to his Throat, upon the firſt 
falſeStep or Miſmanagement in his Conduct. 
But the Man was honeſt, and the Maſter 
agreeably diſappointed. No Minter ever 
filled that Station, for many Years, with 
greater. Honour and Reputation; or was 
better beloved both by Price and Pe 
He fed the , as & had done the Em- 
| peror, with good, wholeſome Diet, well cooked 
and garniſhed. He ſtrewed Plenty every 
_ where, and feemed, by his Conduct, to un- 


derſtand perfectly well that fine Maxim of 
4 Cz/ar, 


few A 
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Ceſar, which deſerves a whole phyſical, mo- 
ral, and political Eſſay, fully to explain it— 
Let me have Men about me that are fat. 

If Chance and Incident, or Caprice and 
Humour, can go thus far in the Choice of a 
good Minifter, who at firſt out only 
ſtumbled upon good Senſe, and common Ho- 
nefty ; what will not good Senfe and common 
Honeſty do, when joined with thoſe other 
noble Yualijications, of which I have given a 
Detail, and when marked out and diſtin- 
guiſhed by a regular and judicious Choice ? 
They have made the Reigns of Mzors, and 
of Monarchs, never out of their Minority, 
glorious and flouriſhing. They have tranſ- 
formed Queens into Amazons, and confined 
the Faults of a foft and vicious Prince to a 
ts; made them Darlings of 
their People, and their People happy under 
their Government. But where a Prince, truly 
wiſe and great, and good in himſelf, is ſur- 
rounded by a Multitude of ſuch Counſellors ; 
to how amazing an Height, and to how 
many Generations may he extend his Gran- 
deur and the publick Felicity? Such Mini- 

fers, under a Monarch, the Father of his 
Country, will conſequently conſider all his 

Subjects as Princes of the Blood, (fo a 
Writer. of the laſt Age called them) or, in 
the inſpired, royal Style, as Fleſb of his Fleſh, 
and Bone of his Bone; not in a natural Senſe; 
for Adoption is better than Nature. Such 
Miniſters will put out the Revenues of their 
P 3 Maſter 


Maſter to Intereſt in the Pockets 


js; then, with a—nor raput 
recall them upon a real Neceffity. Su- 
_ miflers will raiſe a fanding Force, ſo very 

merous, 
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that it ſhall take in all the landed 


ON. 
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ON THE 


 PoLicy of the ATHENIANS. 


he GE RI ? in Copnitione Rerum ſalubre, 
ferum, omnes Te Documenta in 
a1 poſits Mannen intueri; inde = 
imiiere 
— — 


— 


' * 


SIX. 
T is fo common a F to think that 
1. very Thing, which —ä— ew 
us in Reading, will equally pleaſe and enter- 
tain others, that I hope you will excuſe the 
Fondneſs of a young Student for an old Story, 
which I have lately met with in the Hiſtory 
of Greece ; and I fancy it may prove as agree- 
able an Amuſement to others as it hath been 
to myſelf ; but if you think otherwiſe, the 
Uſe it will be of to you in lighting your 
Pipe will make you ſome Amends for the 
1 it. 
is the firſt, I think, who 
——_ iſtory to have been 
with the wild Ambition of e Empire 


P 4 


&@ 2 


and in order to carry on this chimerical De- 
fign, he made ſeveral unſucceſsful Expedi- 
tions into Europe; where he was informed 
that Greece, which then made a very con- 
fiderable Figure in the World, would pro- 
| bably give him no ſmall tion in bis 
proj reed Conqueſts; particularly the At he- 
niant, who with ſome of the Iflanders, their 
Confederates, had given him a mortifving 
Inftance of their Boldneſs and Reſolution, 
by daringto aſſiſt their Colonies, in the Leſſer 
Ala, in 5 to ſhake off the 
Perſfan Yoke and recover their antient Liber- 
ties. This was looked upon as ſuch an Af- 
front to the Power of the grand Monarch, 
(as he is ſtyled by the Hittorians of thoſe 
Times) that nothing would fatisfy him but 
the intire Conqueſt of Greece; to which he 
was likewiſe continually ſolicited by 
þ1as, Son of the famous Tyrant Piþftratus, 
who upon being expelled by the Athenians 
for invading their Laws and Libertics, had 
fled to Darius for Protection and Aſſiſtance 
to recover his Tyranny. 
The Monarch, however, to give ſome Co- 
Jour to his Quarrel with the Grecians, ſent 
to the ſeveral States to demand Earth and 
Mater from them, as an Acknowledgment 
of their Homage and Subjection to him; re- 
quiring, at the fame Time, that the Athe- 
mens ſhould reſtore Hippias. 
Athens and Sparta, the moſt confiderable 
States in Greece, fired with a zuſt Reſent- 


ment 
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ment at this haughty Demand from a free 


People, took his Meffengers and threw them 
into > tins Pits; telling them that there they 
might find Earth and Water for their King 
Derius ; who, being enraged at this new 
Provocation, ſent his Generals Datis and 
Art s, with an Army of above one 
hundred thouſand Men, to revenge ſuch an 


open Defiance 2nd Contempt of his Power, 
with Orders to bring the Atleniant Pri- 
ſoners. 

It is well known that Miltiades with a 
very ſmall Number of Men, animated with 


the glorious Love of Liberty, routed theſe 


numerous Forces at the famous Battle of 
Marathon, and for ſome Time ſecured the 
Liberties of Greece. 

Darius, very deſirous to recover thĩs 
Diſgrace, employed all his Endeavours, with 


the Power and Riches of the Per fan Empire, 
to make P 


for a ſecond Attempt; 
but dying before t 


were com „ he 
bft the Proſecution of this Defign to his Som 
Xerxes ; who, having raiſed the greateſt 
Army that ever appeared upon the Stage of 
the World, (being ſaid to be ſome Millions) 
marched with them into Europe over a 
Bridge made croſs the Hellefpont ; but before 
he entered Greece, he again the 


Courage and Bravery of the Grec:ans, by the 


Stop that was put r 


credible Multitude, witha very inconſiderable 


Number of Men, under Leonidas, at the Paſs 


of 


prĩvate Way over 
the Mountains to ſurround the Grecians. 
Theu Succeſs of this ſmall Body, 
with the Victory which the Athenians ſingly 


gained, ſoon after, over Xerxes s Fleet, would 
. 
ment to the confederated Greciant, who 

entered into a grand Alliance againſt the 
Perſian, to have continued firm to them, 
in the Defence of their common Liberties ; 
| but when the Athenians to attack 
the Perfians,in order to their march- 
ing into Attica, the Spartans, with their 
other Allies, cither from Treachery or Cow W- 
ardice, or a Mixture of both, in a very ſhame- 
ful and infamous Manner refuſed to march, 
and deſerted the Athenians, leaving them to 
ſtruggle with thoſe Numbers, which 
n was impoſſible for them alone to reſiſt; 


placing their Sin their Li 
And their Liberty in their Valour, (as 5 


7 
— — 

Wires and Okildren © their Friends in the 
bouring Iflands, and refolved with 
their Flet, without any other Aſſiſtance, 


to er or die, in the Defence of their 
— 
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This gloriousReſolution, with their Know- 


ledge and Skill in naval Affairs, which they 
had very happily cultivated, enabled them 
to gain an intire Vi over the Perfian 
Fleet. This fo terrified the haughty Xerxes, 
that he fled with the utmoſt Precipitation 
and Confuſion to the Helleſpont, and paſſed 
into Af in a little Boat; and the Forces he 
left under his General Mardonizs, to con- 
tinue the War, being ſome Time afterwards 
intirely routed at Plates, Greece was abſo- 
Iutely freed from all farther Fears of the Per- 
ant, ſolely by the Virtue and Valour of the 
Athenians ; who, forgetting the former ill 


there ſore 
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lay open to them ; but ſuch is the Uncer- 
tainty of all haman Felicity, that we ſoon 
find them, by their fooliſh Conduct, gra- 
dually loſing all the Benefits of their amazing 


Succeſſes in the War, till they at laſt fell 
under the Power of that State, which owed 
its Being and Preſervation to them. Athens 
may be truly faid to date its Ruin 
from the Day of its Triumph over the Per- 


ſerving the common Liberties of Greece, 
they grew haughty and infolent to all the 
neighbouring States; and wholly neglecting 
the Care of their own Affairs, they took all 
Occzfions of intermeddling with thoſe of 
their Neighbours; too often g Dif- 
ferences, in order to make 7 was 4 the 
ſole Arbitrators and Umpires of them; by 
which Means they were fo un- 
fortunate as to increaſe the Number of their 
Enemies, infiead of making new Friends. 
But that, which raiſed the greateſt Reſent- 
ment againft them, was their ing to 
preſcribe Laws to the Trade of all Greece, 
and endeavouring to exclude the Megareans 
from any Share in it. This was made the 
Ground of the War between Them and 
22 which was not a little offended at 
Manner, in which Athens 
Right of holding the Balance of 


22 
Power in Greece, which they were certainly 
in Poſſeſſion of, and might have long and 


eaſily 


1 
ea if could have been content 
— without affecting to make a 
vain Shew of it, and thereby ſhocking the 
other Powers of Greece, equally independent 
with themſelves; for nothing would have 
more effectually ſecured the Su ty they 
aimed at, than making Uſe of the great Re- 
putation and Credit, which they had de- 
—_ gained, by interpoſing their good 
Offices to recoacile the frequent Differences, 
which aroſe the ſeveral States of 
Greece, ever jealous of theirown Authorities ; 
but whilſt the Athenians kept within the 
Bounds of Moderation, the other State: 
ſhewed upon all Occafions the greateft De- 
ference and Reſpect to their Mediation; and 
the whole of their Policy conſiſted in inter- 
poſing their Force, in Caſes of Neceffity 
only, to prevent the Vea from being un- 
I pe aj. te ary 3 
and in avoiding, as much as poflible, 
to _— themſelves Parties, much leſs Prin- 
cipalt in their Quarrels. 
Sach a wiſe Conduct would have given 
Fruits of that Peace, which they wanted to 
recover the Loſſes and caſe the Burdens of a 
long and heavy War, {upported chiefly by 
them, and carried on at a much Ex- 
pence of Blood and Treaſure, than they had 
ſaffered, at any Time, fince the Foundation 
of their State. 3 
t 
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| Tr is certain that they were under the hap- 
Circumſtances to have effected this, 

foon after the War; for their great naval 
Power, which — them the undiſputed 
Maſters of the Sea, made them likewiſe 
equally eſteemed and feared by their Neigh- 
bours. To this we may add the Ad 
of their Situation, and Know in all ma- 
rĩtime Affairs, with their numerous Ships and 
the Benefits of their Colonies abroad; which 
might have enabled them to improve and 
extend their Trade, the only true Source of 
| Riches, beyond any other Nation, and would 
| have foon put them into ſuch a flouriſhing 
Condition, as would have deterred the moſt 
powerful of their Neighbours from enter tain- 
ing any Thoughts of diſturbing their Tran- 
quility; and much more from entering into 
Projects of humbling, or ſubduing them. 
But they had the Misfortune, for ſeveral 
Years, to groan under the Government of a 
Set of Minifters, who were too intent upon 
their own Intereſt to have any ſerĩous R 
for the Welfare of the Publick; that 
was the conſtant Subject of their own Praiſes; 
and the better to carry on their ſelſiſh and 
miſchievous and divert the People 
of Athens from looking into their Conduct, 
they not only promoted continual Diffen- 
ſions amongſt them, under the different Di- 
fitinftions of Favourers or Oppaſers of the for- 
mer Tyranny of Pis15TRATUS; but they 
lizewite engaged them, on one Side or the 


vernment, had not found Means to delude 


* 

urpoſe than to make a Parade of their 
Power at Sea; and which had no other Ef- 
fect than to increaſe the Envy and Jealouſy 
of their Neighbours. 
To ſupport ſuch extraordinary and extra- 
vagant Expences, they were obliged to raiſe 
almoſt as great and heavy Impoſitions, as 
they did in the Time of the Perfian War, 
to the great Decay of Trade and Impoveriſh- 
coloured with the ſpecious Pretencesof extin- 
guiſhing all Remains of the former War, and 
ſettling a ſold and laing Peace; yet it did 
not prevent the frequent Murmurs and Com- 
P 
poſed Meaſures, lh wee vithly de- 
ſtructive of the true Intereſts and 8 


Athens; Meaſures, which it would have been 
impoſſible to have continued, if the Heads of 
_ the Factian, who got Poſſeſſion of the Go- 


the People, from Time to Time, with the 


dy which they were io be vcd row 


afety of 
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all Apprehenſions of the Return of 
or any of his Deſcendents; and the Balance 
7880 forever to be ſecured to the 
Athemans ; a Notion which had been fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully propagated in Athens, and fo much 
intoxicated the Minds of the People, that 
there was no Impoſition ſo groſs, which their 
Leaders could not paſs upon them, under 
this Pretence; and it was the never-failing 
Argument for filencing all Oppoſition, and 
removing all Objections to the moſt chimer:- 
cal Projes, or unreaſonable Propoſitions | in 
their publick Aſſemblies. 
hw was daily languiſhing under this 
unhappy Management, which would have 
brought certain Ruin upon her in the End, 
without the Calamity of the P 
Mar; for nothing prevented it but the con- 
tinual Struggles of her great Men to ſupplant 
one another. This kept them in ſome Awe, 
and reſtrained them from doing all the Mif- 
chief, which they had both in their Incli- 
nation and Power; fo that the Preſervation 
of Athens, for ſome Time, may be ſaid to 
be owing, in a great Meaſure, to the ſhort 
tion. | | 
But Ciman, Ariftides and Tolmidas, with 
ſeveral other conſiderable Men of real Merit 
and Abilities, who, notwithſtanding fome 
Failings, had done their Country very great 
and eminent > off the ; theje Men, I fay, hap- 
pening to the Stage near one 
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another, left the Field open to Pertcits, 
who firſt ſubverted their Conſtitution, and 
then erected to himſelf an arbitrary Power, 
which ended in the Deſtruction of Athens. 
He was a Gentleman of a pcivate Fortune, 
but unmeaſurable Ambition, which made 
him ſtick at nothing to advance himſelf in 
the State. For this Purpoſe he ſet out on the 
Foot of „ and courted the Affections 
af the People, by pretending a Zeal for their 
Intereſt upon all Occafions; but when he 
had once made himſelf confiderable by theſe 
Methods, he threw off the Maſk, and 
treated them with the utmoſt Infolence ; 
by Turns ing all thoſe, who truſted 
him, and knowing no Friendſhips, or En- 
mities, but ſuch as favoured, or oppoſed his 
corrupt Purpoſes. Hegavea very remarkable 
Inſtance of this, with Regard to C:mwon, a 
noble Athenian of great Parts and Integrity, 
but one, whom Pericles hated and conſtantly 
oppoſed, for keeping him under that Sub- 


_ _ erdination, which became his Station and 


Character. Yet Cine afterwards falling 
under a Proſecution from the People, he 
ſcreened him in the publick Aſſcmbiy, and 
then made a with him, to ſhare the 
Government between them ; but took an 
unity to revenge himſelf in the Ruin 


Opport 
of his Son Lacedemonus, after his Father's 
Death. 


As he was Maſter of great Volubiliy of 
Tongue, with a Knack of ſpeaking plaulibly 
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in publick, and had joined to this a very. 
daring and conſummate Aſſurance; fo he 
knew perfectly well how to improve them 
to his own Advantage, in ſupporting any 
tion, right or wrong, as it beſt faited 
his preſent . for nothing was more 
common than to fee him in ane Afembly 
with great Zeal confuting his own Argu- 
ments in a former one; and he never 
to contradict the moſt certain Truths, or to 
afſert the moſt notorious Falſhoods, in order 
to carry his Point, though fure to be dif- 
covered a few Hours afterwards, having al- 
ways an Evaſion ready at Hand. 

But the great 2 
which he ſeemed to entertain of his 
Eloquence and Cunning, he was convinced 
they would prove but a very feeble and ſhort- 
lived Support to him, without ſome better 
Aſſiſtance. He therefore made Uſe of all 
his Art and Contrivance, to work himſelf 
into the Adminiſtration of the publik Re- 
venues ; in which he had the good Luck to 
fucceed, after the Death of Ariſtides ; ; who, 
having been long Treaſurer of Greece, did 
not leave M enough behind him to de- 
fray the E of his Funeral. Happy 
had it been for Athens, if Pericles had fuc- 
ceeded him in his noble Qualities, as well as 
Employment. But his Character was the 
Reverſe of the good Ariſtides, and his Admi- 
niſtration one continued Scene of Rapine and 
Profuſion. Thus did he eſtabliſh his Power 


_ ſoon extinguiſhed all Sentiments of their for- 
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on a much more lafting Foundation than 
his Predeceſſors, by applying himſelf to the 
Foibles and Vices of Mankind, which are 
too often the ſureſt Hold upon them; for 
though it is not to be imagined but "that 
many Corruptions had ſprung up, during 
the former Diſorders and Weakneſs of the 
Government; yet ſome Remains of the Mo- 
defty and Virtue of their Anceſtors had hi- 
therto reſtrained the Athenians from an open 
and avowed Proftitution of their Integrity ; 
but Pericles, by the licentious Diſtribution 
of Bribes and Bounties amongſt the People, 


mer H and Love of their Country, 
which he treated as the moſt ridiculous Fa- 
naticiſm ; and all the Endeavours of a few to 
this Torrent of Iniquity were the 

publick and ſtanding Jeſt of his Converſa- 
tion. | 


This t and unnatural Flow of 
the _ Money by Degrees introduced 
that Spirit of and Luxury amongſt 
all Ranks of Men, under the miſtaken No- 
tion of Politenefs, which conſumed the 
Eftates of the beit Families in Athens, and 
foon made them fo neceſſitous, that forget- 
ting their antient Honours and the Dignity 
of their Birth, they were not aſhamed to be- 
come the known Penſioners of Pericles, 
living in as abject a Dependence upon him, 
as the meaneſt of the People. 

Q2 Thos 
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Thus was #nziverſal Corruption ſpread over 
the whole State; and, to compleat their 
Misfortune, the Money, which was re- 
ſerved for the Neceſſities of War only, was 
ſpent in debauching the Minds of the People, 
and what was defigned for their Preſerva- 
tion, turned to their Deſtruction. 

As Pericles was not qualified by bis Rank 
to be of the Aſſembly of the Areopagns ; (the 
great and ſupreme Judicature of Athens ;) fo 
to remove every Obſtacle to his Ambition, 
he employed all his Art to undermine their 
Authority, and by Degrees drew all publick 
Baſineſs of Conſequence to the popular Aſ- 
fembles ; where, by the Aſſiſtance of Bribes, 
Perjions and Employments, which were all at 
his Diſpoſal, he was ſecure of carrying every 
Thing almoſt without Oppoſition. 

This, together with the ſcandalous Diſre- 
ſpect, with which Pericles affected to treat 
them upon all Occaſions, and their flaviſn 
Submiffion, at the ſame Time, to all his Or- 
dere, falling in with the general avation 
of the Times, ſoon brought them into the 
loweft Contempt with the People, and de- 
{troyed all Regard for that antient and auguſt 
4ſjembly, which had for many Ages been 
the Bulwark and Defence of the Conftitu- 
tion. | 
Aſter this fatal Blow to a State, which 

made the proudeſt Boaſt of its Liberties, and 
had ever ſhewed the greateſt Jealouſy of any 
Incroachments upon them, Pericles — 
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almoſt as abſolute and uncontrouled a Power 
as the Tyrant Pijþfiratus himfelf ; which 
gave Occafion to the calling him and his 
Creatures the new Pifftratides; for though 
it is well known that the Archons had the 
Exerciſe of the regal Power, yet we ſcarce 
read of any Thing but their Names, during 
the whole Miniſtry of Pericles; to whom all 
Applications, both at home and abroad, 
were conſtantly made; and he ſcarce left 
them the Shadow of Sovereignty. 

But in the Height of this Profperity, he 
was not a little diſturbed with the Threats of 
a War from Sparta; the Seeds of which, as 
is before obſerved, were fown ſoon after the 
End of the Perfian War, and ripened into 
Action by the monſtrous Conduct of Pericles, 
who by Turns provoked their Reſentment, 
and courted their Friendſhip, in the moſt 
ignominious Manner. 

It would be tedious and unneceſſary to en- 
large upon the particular Differences, which 
had, from Time to Time, ariſen between 
them, and increaſed the Animoſities of the 
two States. DE 

Many Endeavours had been uſed, to put 
an End to this uneaſy Situation of Affairs; in 
which got States were under the Inconve- 
niences and Expences of an actual War, 
though no formal Declaration had been made 
of one, and the Interruptions the Athenians 
found in their Trade, with the Continuance 
of very ſevere Taxes, occaſioned many loud 

Q3 Com- 
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Complaints amongſt the People; to quiet 
which a ſort of Ceſſation was agreed upon for 
five Years. This, however, laſted buta very 
ſhort Time, the old Grudges breaking out 
again into new Hoſtilities; in the Purſuit of 
which both Parties being tired, a Peace was 
made between them for thirty Years, though 
it laſted between five and fix Years only, 
which were chiefly employed in forming new 
Alliances, in order to be prepared for War; 
each Side being very ſenſible that the Articies 
of the Treaty were only patched up for the 
preſent, but were not a ſufficient Foundation 
for a laſting Peace; and accordingly they 
were very negligently obſerved on both Sides; 
but it was the Misfortune of Athens always 
to loſe Ground by theſe ſhort Intervals of 
Truce; for their unhappy Behaviour had 
irritated many of their Neighbours againſt 
them; and their confederated Subjects took 
the firſt O unity to chuſe new Protec- 
ors, and free themſelves from the grievous 
Impoſitions, which the Athenians had laid 
upon them, under the Pretence of railing 
Supplies for the War. = 
Pericles, well foreſceing the fatal Conſe- 
quences, which an open Rupture with Sparta 
would be to his Affairs, neglected no Endea- 
yours to prevent it; and it is, not improperly, 
faid that the Age of Negotiation then began 
in Greece. Miniſters and Ambaſſadors were 
ſeen continually poſting not only over all 
Greece, but even in the adjoining Kingdoms 


of 
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of Macedon, Theſſaly and Thrace ; both Sides 
endeavouring to engage them in new Alli- 
ances in their Favour; and Pericles was not 
aſhamed to court the Friendſhip even of the 
Perfians, to whom he had formerly profeſſed 
ſo much Enmity and Hatred, by putting ms 
Ballance of Power in their Hands. 
He did not make a much better Bargain 
for his Country with ſome other of their 
lies, who owed their Preſervation to Atliens, 
and pretended the greateſt Friendſhip tor 
them ; yet being in Hopes of an Addition of 
Power and Wealth, by the Diminution of 
the Trade of Athens, and the Decreaſe of 
their naval Strength, in Conſequence of it, 
they very faintly ſupported the Intereſts of 
the Athenians, and remiſsly diſcharged the 
Obligations of their Alliances. 
Pericles, to remedy theſe growing Miſ- 
chiefs, endeavoured to over to his In- 
tereſt ſome of the neighbouring Powers, by 
the Propofi:ion of certain wild and impracti- 
cable Projects; ſuch as joining the Forces of 
Athens to 1 and making new Acceſſions 
to their Dominions, by altering the Depen- 
dencics of ſome of the leſſer Priocipelines of 
Greece; but this Scheme gained him nothing 
but Shame and Contempt; ſo that after much 
Time and Labour had been ſpent in theſe 
fruitleſs Negotiations, he had Recourſe tothe 
ſame Methods abroad, which he had found 
ſo very ſucceſsful at home, and backed all 
his foreign Tranſactions with the Offers of a 
Q 4 round 
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round Sum of Money ; by which Means he 
engaged many of the leſſer States of Greece 
to lend their Names, at leaſt, to his neu 
Alliances, and kept ſome of the favourite 
ones in conſtant Pay, under the Pretence of 
making good their Expences, in keeping 
Troops to aſſiſt Athens upon Occafion, 
though they never raiſed one Man more for 
this Service. 

As he could not treat in the fame Manner 
with the greater Powers, he made his Ap- 
plication to their Miniſters, hom he judged 
by himſelf, and endeavoured that Way to 
gain them to his Intereſt. Moſt of them 
took his Money; and, perhaps, excuſed 
themſelves by their Intentions of neither do- 
ing him any Good, nor their Country any 
Harm; for they only amuſed him with 
Intelligences of pretended Secrets, many 
Falſhoods, and Things of little, or no Con- 
ſequence. 8 

By this infamous Management, Athens 
was made the common Tributary of all 
Greece and the Neighbouring Powers; not 
only to the great Waſte of the publick Trea- 
ſure; but, what was worſe, theſe mean 
Condeſcenſions from a State, which had for 
many Ages made fo conſiderable a Figure 
in that Part of the World, loft them all 
their former Authority, and brought Athens 
zato the utmoſt Contempt. 

However Per:ic/esendeavoured, from Time 
to Time, to varniſh over the preſent State of 

Affairs; 
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Affairs; continually amuſing the People with 
Aſſurances of the Succeſſes of his Negotia- 
tions abroad; and even the Perplexity of 
them was of Benefit to him; for it helped 
to divert the Publick from looking into his 
Conduct; his Creatures, upon the leaſt Of- 
fer at it, crying out that Divifions at Home 
would give the greateſt Encouragement to 
the common Enemy. 

The preſent Uncertainties gave him like- 
wiſe ſome Pretence for ſupplying his vaſt 
Expences, either to carry on Engagements to 
prevent a War, or for making the neceſſary 
Preparations to begin one; and thus Argu- 
ments were never wanting to fleece the 
People, who in vain complained of the great 
Profuſion of the publick Money, without any 
Account having been given of it by One, 
who had for ſo many Years the ſole and ab- 
ſolute Diſpoſition of their Revenues; whereas 
it had ever been uſual before his Time for the 
Prytanis, who were a Committee of the Senate, 
_ annually to examine the publick Accounts, 
in the moſt folema Manner, being ſworn 
upon the Altar, before they entered upon that 
Office, to diſcharge their Duty with the ut- 
moſt Impartiality, Fidelity and Juſtice to theĩt 
Country.——5So careful have all wiſe Go- 
vernments ever been to preſerve this Branch 
of the Adminiſtration from Corruption ; 
well knowing that without it all other Pre- 
cautions would be vain and jineffectual to 
ſupport the Liberties of a free People. 
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As Pericles fell under the Cenſure 
of the People, on this Account, fo he did not 
eſcape being ſeveral Times charged in the 
1 — with the viſible Corruption 

nt; which once went fo far 


of his Mana 


that Dracontides, as Plutarch informs us, 
carried a Refolution, or Decree, for impeach- 
ing him of embezzling the publick Treaſure; 
but Agnon, one of his Creatures, by the Al- 
teration of fome Words, rendered it inef- 
feQual ; and by theſe little Arts and Shifts, 
which too many of his Dependents in the 
Senate were always ready to countenance and 
ſupport, he baffled all Endeavours to obtain 
any Account of the immenſe Sums, which 
he had ſpent during his Adminiſtration. 

But it would have been impoflible for him 
to have ſtood the general Clamour and De- 
mand of the People for bringing him to Ju- 
ſtice, it he had not had Recourſe to a gc 
 Artifice, which no Miniſter before bim had 
the Attarance to attempt. This was a Pro- 


| —5 jor allowing him fen Talents for Secret- 
Service- Money ; 3 1 thongh no very great 


Fam, yet as it was underſtood, and even ac- 
knowledged by himfclf, to be the Wages of 


Niguity, it was giving a publick 2 to 
C 


orruption,and was a Precedent, that at once 
quite overturned all the artient Checks and 
Controvls, by which their Anceſtors had, in 
the ſtricteſt Manner, guarded againſt the Em- 
bezzlement of publick Money; the Diſpoſal 
of which was, by this Stroke, put into the 


abſolute 


LE Þ 
abſolute Power of him, who was at the Head 


tlie Treaſury ; for under this Cover, he 

the moſt unlimited Scope to ſupply any 

Expences, under Pretence of the publick 
Service. 

One would think that nothing more could 
have been deſired to gratify the moſt inſatiable 
Thirſt of Power and Dominion; but ſuch 
were the extra t! s of Pericles, 
in unprofitable Negotiations abroad, and ſatiſ- 
fying the craving Importunities of his De- 
ts at home, who always roſe in their 
in to the Difficulties, in 
which they ſaw him , and the Want 
he had of their Service, that though he feared 
no Repulſe to the moſt unreaſonable Demand 


of new Supplies, yet being conſcious himſelf 
of his ns rn, bo beam ws bo 
aſhamed that the ſhould fee what 
Money he conſumed. He therefoce reſolved 
to make one bold Step more, to ſecure him- 
ſelf of a Fund, which would at once fully 
anfwer his Purpoſes and conceal his Profu- 
ſions. This he put in Execution, by ſeizing 
upon the ſacred Treafure at DzLos, which 
was depolited there by the common Confent 
of the States of Greece, to be kept invio- 
lable, never to be touched but in Caſe of the 
utmoſt Extremity, and that not without 
their unznimous Advice and Conſent. 
Such an open Violation of the publick 
Faith raiſed the Clamours of all Greece upon 
Pericles; which he endeavoured to * 
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firſt with the Pretence of its being in greater 
Safety, and the Advantayes, that might be 
made of ir, by — | it for the Benefit 
of the Publick; but when he faw how jew 
there were, who had the Virtue or Courage 
to oppoſe him, even in this extreme Act of 
Violence, he grew bolder, in a little Time, 
and being preſſed upon this Article, openly 
defied them in the publick Aſſemblies, and 
with the moſt aſſuming Arrogance declared, 
that the Money, when it was once granted, 
was no longer theirs, who gave it, but theirs, 
zwho received it. 

He ſoon after followed this with another 
Declaration; that the Neceſſities of the State, 
of which he was to be the Fudge himſelſ, were 
above all Laws, and that nothing was ſo ſa- 
ered but that even the Plate and Riches of 
the Temples might be ſeized, and Reſtitution 
made —— well knowing that it 
would not be in his Time, nor any Part of 
his Concern. 

This great Treaſure being now wholly in 
the Poſſeſſion of Pericles, he had no farther 
Trouble than to give ſuch Account of it to 
the Publick as he thought fit; for any Pro- 
poſal of appointing Perſons (as was the an- 
tient Cuſtom) fo examine his Books, or count 
the Talents remaining, was oppoſed with the 
old Cant of diſtruſting fo virtuous an Admi- 
xiftration, as his Creatures had the Impu- 
dence to call it, and forwarding the Defigns 
of the Enemy, by raifing Divifions at home ; ; 

e 
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the conſtant Artifice of thoſe, who are en- 
gaged in Meaſures deſtructive to their Coun- 
try, and are ſenſible that their Actions will 


not bear Examination; whereas, in Truth, 
no Enemy is ſo dangerous to a free People as 
theſe doameſtick Spoilers; for though Nations 
may, and often have been, laid waſte by 
foreign Invaders ; yet many of them have re- 
covered theirantientFreedomand Proſperity, 
2s Athens itſelf had lately done, after all the 
Malice of the Perfan; whereas Hiſtory 
affords us no Example of any Nation, that 
ever regained their Liberties, when they had 
tamely conſented to the Loſs of them, or 
infamouſly fold them to their Governors for 
the preſent Supply of their Luxury and Vices; 
but their unhappy Poſterity have for ever 
groaned under the Inheritance of Slavery, de- 
livered down to them by their Fore-Fathers. 
hat to return to Pericles. 
His Succeſs, which even exceeded his own 
Expectations, ſtruck every honeſt Athenian 
dumb with Aſtoniſhment at the continued, 
abject Compliances of their Fellow - Citizens. 
Pericles now flattered himſelf that his Autho- 
_ rity and Power were fo firmly eſtabliſhed, as 
to de out of the Reach of all Accidents. This 
made him fo haughty and infolent, that he 
decame grievous to his own Creatures, and 
* the Object of univerſal Odium; which was 
nota little heightened by the growing Neceſſi- 
ties of the State, and the Poverty of the Peo- 
ple; ſo that the former Clamours were again 


renewed 
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renewed with great Warmthand Violencefor 
an Account of the Diſpoſition of the Money, 
which had been diſſipated during his long and » 
expenſive Adminiſtration. This rouzed his 
Apprehenſions and threwhim into great Per- 
plexities; which his Relation Alcibiades tak- 
ing Notice of one Day, when he was more 
melancholy than uſual, he aſked him the 
Reaſon of it. Pericles told him that he was 
confidering how to make up his Accounts with 
tlie Publick; to which this Profligate 
(who gave ſuch an early Inſtance of the 
Miſchief be was one day to bring upon his 
Country) replied, that he had much better 
conlider how to avoid giving any Account. 
Unhappily for Athens, he took his Knſman's 

Advice, and ſeeing no other Way to cicape 
and divert the im Storm from burſt- 
ing upon himſelf, he choſe to turn it upon 


his Country, by planging them into a War 
with Sparta. 

The Spartans, notwithſtanding the Incli- 
nation they had ſhewn to begin the War, yet 
when Things came near to an Extremity, 
ſtill expreſſed a Defire of continuing the 
Peace; and at laſt offered to deſiſt from it, 
in Caſe the Athenians would conſent to take 


off the Reſtraint from the Trade of the Me- 


gareans. 
Pericles, in a long Speech, difſuaded them 
from ing the Conditions offered, by tel- 


ling them, that though this was a Matter of no 
great Conſequence, (as, in Truth, it was not) 


yet 
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yet the Manner, in which it was aſked, made 
for the Commonwealth to ſhew 
their Firmneſs on this Occaſion, in order to 
_ ſupport their Honour, and prevent the At- 
tempts of future Impoſitions upon them, in 
Matters of greater Concern. 

This determined the vena! Afembly for 
War, which was ſoon after by the 
Siege of Plates, a ſtrong Town of great Im- 
portance, and the only Acq uiſition of the 

Athenians by all their Succeſſes over 
the Per an; which, however, in the Courſe 
of the War, was ſcandalouſly neglected by 

the Athenians, and fell a Sacrifice to Sparta. 
Some Endeavours were uſed to terminate 
the War ſoon after it begun by a Truce made 
for a Year, in order to agree upon preliminary 
Articles of Peace ; bat they were never ſet- 
tled in ſuch a Manner as to take Effect; and 
a Peace, that was afterwards concluded be- 
tween them, had little better Succeſs, the 
Articles being never put in Execution, or 
complied with on either Side; but the ſhort 
Time it laited was ſpent in breaking and re- 
newing Alliances with their Neighbours in 
ſuch a Manner, that it would require copy- 
ing out the ft: Book of Tlucydides to repeat 
the mutual Infidelities and Treacheries prac- 
tiſed by Athens and Sparta, during this Cet- 
fation, which both Sides were more tired 
with than the War; and all Greece, with 
the neighbouring Powers, being now one 
Way' or other engaged, it was ſoon renewed 
with 


Vm, => 
with the greateſt Animoſity, and at laſt ended 
in the entire Reduction of At liens to the Sub- 
jection of Sparta; a Fate, which they might 
in all Probability have eſcaped, if Pericles 
had either had the Honeſty to have preſerved 
the Peace, by forbearing to intermeddle, 
where he had nothing to do, or the Spirit to 
have begun the Var ſooner, before Athens 


was quite exhauſted, and had loſt all Credit 
5 


abroad by his wretched M 
It ought however to be remembered, for 
the Honour of that learned State, that the 
moſt celebrated Wits and Poets of Athens en- 


 deavoured to open the Eyes of their Country- 


men, and animate them againſt Pericles, by 
expoting his Conduct in fatirical Poems and 
Invectives; but they were too far gone in Lux- 
ury and Corruption to recover their antient 
Spirit, being continually ſoothed in their Vi- 
ces by a ſet of profiigate Writers, whom Pe- 
ricles had picked up and employed in his Ser- 
vice. Theſe Fellows were ſo abandoned, that 
they not only made a Jeſt of Liberty, and 
juſtified all the Methods of arbitrary Go- 
vernment, but put their Patron in Compe- 
tition with Jupiter himſelf, and flattered him 
with the Appellation of Olymprus, at the 
fame Time that he was precipitating the De- 
ſtruction of their Country. 

Thus we fee that the over-grown Power, 
Ambition, and Corruption of one Man 
braught Ruin upon the moſt flouriſhing State 
in the Univerſe ; and there are not wanting 

| | Inſtances 
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 Inftances of the like Kind in Hiſtory to con« 
vince us that the ſame Conduct will have the 


ſame Conſequencesinall AgesandallNations. 
Jan, SIR, &c. 
Pnit-ATHENUs. | 


4 


ON THE 


POWER of the PRINCE, 


AND THE 


FREEDOM of the PeoPLE. 


Dc. . 


a Furond veramente tutti i R2 principio Copi, « 


- non Ne, di Republiche, e non di regui. Ma poi 
i Ange uſo ba fatto che ; Pepoli f Juno diſpoſti 


et anuezzati all babito dell intiera ubbidienza, 
come apunto faule afſuefarſi una pianta, & un 
D humans a vinere, n e ſotto clime 
Card. lio Relatione delle 
Nor. ug dr Panda. I 


AxDinar BEX Two LIo, from whoſe 
Writings I have taken the Motto to this 
„was a Man on all Accounts little to 


Paper 
be ſuſpe cted of favouring the Cauſe of Li- 


berty ; 3 
boldly 
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for it. But the Love of it is innate 
in the Mind of every Man; and however we 
may be d bad Education, however 
inflamed by Party, Intereſt, or the Spirit of 
Oppoſition, yet whenever we grow cool, and 
are not — agitated by our Paſſions, 
that Spirit breaks out, and ſhews itſelf even 
in thoſe, who are the greateſt Abettors of 
arbitrary Power. 

Thus the Cardinal, borne down by the 
Force of Reaſon, and the Influence of this 
Principle of Nature, in this Sen- 
tence not only his own „but that of 
all Mankind, though private Reaſons may 
induce many to profeſs themſelves of con- 
trary Sentiments; nor 1s it impoſſible for 
ſome Men, weak in their Natures and warm 
in their Tempers, to be cither io far ſeduced 
by the Arguments of defigning Men, or fo 
heated by political Contentions, as even to 
becomein ſome Manner convinced, that they 
have no natural Right to ; and that 
their Princesare born with a juſt Title to that 
arbitrary Power, which is always the Child 
of Fraud, or L 8 
I is our great Happineſs bis preſent 
Majeſty's Dominion is founded upon a better 
Title than either the Ius dirvinum, or hered:- 
tary Right. He owes it purely to to the Voice 
of the People m Parliament. He got it by 
their Favour, and will k it by their AF. 
ſection; nor is it leſs for the Advantage of 


ſerve as a certain Rule to his Poſterity, by 
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he came to the Throne upon theſe Terms + 
The Limitations and Conditions, by the due 
Obſervance of which he is entitled to it, will 


which if they guide themſelves, 
depend upon 


may 
the Hearts and Purſes of their 


Bubjects to all Eternity. His Predeceſſors had 
not the ſame Advantages. 


They were bred 
up in a Notion that their Prerogatzve entitled 
them to do what they pleaſed ; nor were the 
Privileges of the People fo firmly aſcertained. 
This occafioned Jealouſies, gave 
ities for evi / lliniſters to impoſe up- 


on the Prince, and for ſeditiaus Perſons to in- 


flame the People. It often gave Riſe to un- 
warrantable Acts of Power; and thus fre- 
expoſed both the royal Family and 
the Nation to the utmoſt Confufion. 
 Machiavel, in hĩs political Diſcourſes, lays 
down this Poſition ; that no Government can 
long enjoy Liberty, unleſs it be frequently 
brought back to its firſt Principles. It is the 
———— As 
it grows older, it gradually deviates and flies 
farther from its firſt Intention, which is fing- 


ty the Advantage of Society; till at laſt it at- 


tains ſuch a of Corruption, that its 
Order becomes entirely inverted ; and that 
Inſtitution, by which the Prince was firſt 
only the Servant of the Publich, obliges the 
Publick to be Slaves ta the Prince. For this 

Reaſon he recommends a frequent Renewal 


of the Conſtitution. The various Rerolu- 


—_ tions 
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tions in this Kingdom have, in a great Mea- 
fure, anſwered this End. They have purged 
off the Luxuriances of Power; and though 
few of them have gone fo deep as to bring 
us back to the primitive Purity of our Con- 
ſtitution, yet they have ſtill preſerved us a 
free People, when Liberty is loſt in almoſt 
every other Part of 
The laft Revolution has done more for us 
than any of the reſt. I would not be under- 
ſtood to ſpeak of that, which was brought 
about in Favour of our great Deliverer the 
Prince of Orange. I mean that, by which 
the preſent royal Family were ſeated upon 
the Throne. This happy Change in our Go- 
vernment, though it is not marked out by 
any ſuch is the moſt important 
we have had. It has amounted within a few 
Degrees of that Reduction to the fir ft Prin- 
ciples of Government, which Machiavel re- 
commends. Our Conſtitution has received 
a new Spring from it ; and had we taken 
Chee to tance eee 
as we might have done, or uſed the fame 
Caution to new Dangers, as to re- 
dreſs ald Grievances, our Liberties had been 
delivered down to our Poſterity, after a thou- 
r a greater 

of long Duration, than at the very 
inning of the Commonwealth. 
The Sentence prefixed to this Paper con- 
tains an Account of the firſt Powers, with 
which Princes were inveſted. a 
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that the preſent Power of unlimited Monarchs 
nly to an Abuſe of the firſt Truſt 


owes its Riſe 0 
repoſed in Them ; to which { though repugnant 
to human Nature} by gradual Steps and long 
Uſe, Men were inſenfibly habituated. The 
original State of Monarchy is juſtly deſcribed 
very different from what it is now in all ar- 
Governments. Kings were then no 
more than Chiefs, or principal Magiſtrates, in 
States Republican and free. 

It ought to give every Engli/bman the 
greateſt Satis faction to find the Conſtitution we 
now live under, fince its laſt Renewal, bear- 
ing fo near a Reſemblance to primitive Li- 
Our Princes are now, in a great Mea- 

fare, i upon the fame Foot with theſe Chiefs, 
or principal Magiſtrates of old. They have 

Authority given them to defend the Laws of 
_ the Land, but not to break them. I 
| have too lately received their Crown from the 
Hands of the Nation to forget that it is to 
them only they oweit, and that conſequently 
can be entitled to no Powers but what 
are granted by them. The People matt ſtill 
remember that their own Hands adorned the 
Temples of their Kings, and can have Re- 
courſe to known and pofitrve Laws, if Pri- 
vilege and Prerogatiue ſhould ever claſh. 
They are no longer to be abuſed by the 
Sound of Words; nor will they ſuffer them- 
ſelves any longer to beduped into an Opinion, 
' becauſe moſt of thoſe, who have enjoyed the 
Title of King, have alto enjoyed an arbitrary 
2 Sway, 
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Sway, that therefore reg gal 2 muſt 
inevitab Import an 2 
ray impor un lee — 
the many, which have different Meanings ; 
and fignifies with us -A a * 
Eftate, ſuperior to every yet 
rior to the collective Body of the People, 
whoſe Advantage and Proſperity were the 
only Cauſes of its Exiſtence. 
R 
Advan for us. Compatt 
= Privce and People, which has been 
formerly treated by ſome Perſons 2s a mere 
Chimzra, is now no longer to be diſputed. 
In that AF arecontained certain Sti 
and Conditions, under which the Prince has 
conſented to and by which Tenure 
only he holds his Crown. By theſe Means 
every Subject in the Nation may know the 
preciſe Extent of his Prince's Power, and 
the Meafures of his wr - how 
far and how long he is bound to obey. 
It would be tedious toenumerate the many 
wile and t Reſtrictions of this our fe- 
cond Magna Charta. I ſhall only mention 
two of the al Points in this publick 
Ag, which ſufficiently evince the Care and 
Zeal, with which the Parliament, on this 
Occaſion, purſued the Intereſt of the Nation. 
They even ſeem, if we may judge from what 
— carried their Cau- 
tion beyond the Bounds of abſolute 24 
ty, or Prudence. Bei apptized that 
— * Dominions 
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Domunions of the preſent royal Family were 
very conſiderable abroad, and not knowing 
how far their Tenderneſs for their native 
Cauntry might carry them to the Prejudice 
of this Kingdom, they made theſe two Points 
the principal Conditions of their Govern- 
ment; fit, that the King ' never leave 
his Britiſh Dommions without Conſent of Par- 
liament ; and , that he never 
engage England in any Broils relating to his 
Territories. I think I may venture 

| to ſay, without any Reflection upon the 

Prudence of the Parliament, who infiſted 
upon theſe Conditions, that they were upon 
this « Occaſion, a little deficient in good Man- 
ners; but this Error may be forgiven, as it 
from their Zeal, and we have fince 
corrected it, by abandoning thoſe wo Poms, 
of which I have been ſpeaking ; the fr 
ſoon after his late Majeſty's Accefſion to the 
Throne ; the other not long ago, in that 
juſt, honourable, and erode Re- 
ſolution of the Houſe of Commons, by 
which we engaged Zo and maintain 
his Majeſty's German 9 with the 
utmoſt Efforts of Great- Britain. 
The remaining Articles of the AZ of Set- 
tlement are of ſuch a Nature, that we have no 
Reaſon to fear they will be diſpenſed with. 
I have already ſhewn how much it is ihe 
Iatereft of the Prince, as well as the Peo/le, 
to maintain them. I have mentioned many 
Advantages ariſing from a Settlement ita- 
R 4 | bliſhed 


LE 
bliſhed on the Foot of Liberty. They are 
ſuch, that I think any Man, who endeavours 
to raiſe the — one Step higher than 
it ſtands at preſent, or even argues in Favour 
of ſuch Conduct, either with a Vi=w to fe- 
duce the People, or to ingratiate himſelf 
with bis Prince, is the worſt of Traitors, 
and deſerves the Curſe and Hatred of the 
whole Community. 

Sir William Temple, in his Obſervations 
upon the Dutch et, made this judi- 
cious Remark.——* That this ſtomachful 
People, who could not endure the leaſt 
« Exerciſe of arbitrary Power, or Impofi- 
tions, under the Spaniſb Government, have 
«« been fince inured to digeſt them in the 
«« higheſt Degree, under their own popular 
_ © Magiſtrates; bridled with hard Laws; 
« terrified with ſevere Executions ; environ- 
ed with foreign Forces ; and ed 
«* with the moſt cruel Hardſhips, and Va- 
« riety of Taxes, that was ever known un- 
ce der any Government.” 
The Reaſon of this great and general Con- 
tent, under the moſt ſevere O was 
only this ; that found every one ſub- 
jet to the ſame Low. The Perfons in the 
Adminiſtration could make no Advantage 
from the publick Calamities. On the con- 
trary, they felt the Weight of the publick 
Misfortunes more heavily than thoſe, who 
had leſs Intereft in the Welfare. It 
was never obſerved in that Country, that the 


principal 
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mncipal Men in the Commonwealth encreaſed 
in Riches, in P as the Country grew 
poorer, or the Publick laboured under heavier 
Taxes. Theſe Evils were well guarded a- 
inſt by their Conſtitution ; and therefore 
they confidered all their Misfortunes as a 
wiſe and juſt Regulation of Providence for 
ſome important Ends, which conſequently 
they never repined at. 
The Hanover Succeſſion under the Limi- 
tations, which I have mentioned, and on 
which it is founded, has obtained, in a great 
Meaſure, theſe Advantages for us. The 
Prince himſelf is now ſubject to the Law, 
and the A of Settlement binds him equally 
with the meaneft Pea 
The Benefits of this excellent Eſtabliſh- 
ment are not fo eaſily diſcovered, till ſome 
Abuſes happen. But if ever a «weak and cor- 
rupt Adinnitration ſhould ariſe ; if an evil 
Miniſter ſhould embezzle the publick Trea- 
fure ; if he ſhould load the Nation, in Times 
of Peace, with Taxes greater than would be 
neceffary to defray the Charge of an expen- 
five War; if the Money thus raiſed ſhould 
be expended,. under the Pretence of ſecret 
Services, to line his own Pockets; to ſtop the 
Mouths of his hungry Dependents ; to bribe 
ſome future Parliament to approve his Mea 
ſures ; and to patch up an ill-digeſted, baſe, 
diſhonourable Peace with foreign Powers, 
whom he ſhall have offended by a continued 
Series of Provocations and Blunders ; if be 
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ſhould adviſe his Sovereign to make it a 
Maxim, that his Security confifted in the 
Continuance, or Increaſe of the public Debts, 
and that his Grandeur was founded on the 

Subjects; if he ſhould hazard 
rags 3 fp of the People, by procuring 
greater Revenues for the Crown, than they 
Gould be able to ſpend, or the People be wel 
able to raiſe ; and after this engage his Prince 
to demand till farther Sums as his Right, 
* which all Men ſhould be ſenſible were not 
his Due; I fay, if the Nation ſhould ever 
fall under theſe unhappy Circumftances, 
they will then find the Excellence of a free 
Conſtitution. The publick Diſcontent, which 
upon ſuch Occafions has formerly burſt forth 
in a Torrent of Blood, of univerſal Con- 
fuſion and Deſolation, will make itſelf known 
only in faint Murmurs, and dutiful general 
Complaints. The Nation will wait long, 
before they engage in any deſperate Mea- 
ſares, that may endanger a Conſtitution, 
which they juſtly adore, and from which 
they confidently expect a ſure, though per- 
haps a dilatory Juſtice, upon ſuch an enor- 
nous Offender. 

Theſe are the ineſtimable Advantages of 
our preſent, happy Settlement. Let us prize 
it as we ought. Let us not have the worſe 
Opinion of the Thing itſelf, becauſe it may, 
in ſome Inftances, be abuſed. But let us re- 


_ tain the higheſt Veneration for it. Let us 
remember 
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remember how much it is our Right, and let 
us reſolve to preſerve it untainted and invio- 
late. n | 
we ſhall do our Duty to our Country ; and 
preſerve ourſelves in the Condition, for which 
— 
a free People. 


TY 


Of the ConsTiruTioN of 
GREAT-BRITAIN. 


1 pleaſant to obſerve a Set of Writers 

others with Republican 
| cm when they themſelves are the Per- 
ſons, who in Effect, and by the neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of their Way of Reaſoning, have 
been placing our excellent Conftitution in a 
moſt ridiculous and contemptible Light. 
According to them, it is no better than a 
Jumble of incompatible Powers, which 
would ſeparate and fall to Pieces of them 
ſelves, unleſs reſtrained and upheld by ſuch 
honourable Methods as thoſe of Bribery and 
Corruption ; for how is it poſſible for any 
„ 
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the Neceſſity, or for the Fitneſs of Places, 
and Penfions, or any pecumary Influence 
among the Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mont? If any Dependance or Biaſs, created 


by fuck Movies, were really neceſſary, it 
would prove that the Form of our Govern- 


ment itſelf was defective to a Degree of Ri- 
_ diculouſneſs; that it was a CGonftitutton, 
having a Repreſentatrve of the Peapie, which 
muſt be engaged nat to repreſent them; nor to 
vote and act, as they would vote and act, if 
uninfluenced by private Intereſt, or corrupt 
Motiven. Now, if fuch an Influence, or 
Dependence, was univerſal and unlimited 
throughout the whole Houſe, the M 
would be abfolute, and whenever this Influ- 
ence prevails in any Degree, it tends to ar- 
bitrary Power. For this Reaſon, the true 
Friends of Liberty muſt perpetually guard 
_ againſt fuch Influences ; which is not ſetting 
up a zew Form of 223 — but preſerv- 
ing the ald. 

Our Conſtitutian may, amn be 
faid to be a flecting Thing, which at diffe- 
rent Times hath differed from itſelf, as Men 
differ from themſelves in Age and Youth, or 
in Sickneſs and Health; but ſtill it is the 
fame, and it is our Duty to preſerve it, as far 
as we are able, in its full Strength and Vi- 
Sour. I don't know a more uſeful Turn of 
Mind, and what will contribute more to this 
End, than that, which diſpoſeth us to obſerve 
* ſeveral Changes in our Conflitution ; the 


Cauſes, 
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Canſes, which have produced them ; and the 
Conſequences attending them. I don't pre- 
tend, for my Part, to enter far into this Sub- 
je& ; but will only offer ſome few Obſerva- 
tions on what bath happened of that Kind, 
during the Reigns of King WILLIAM and 
Queen AnNE ; and I leave it to other Pens 
to remark farther back, or to continue ſuch 
Remarks farther on. | 
At the Time of the Revolution, our Con- 
titutian received a conſiderable Strength by 
that Act, which is called the Declaration of 
Rights ; by which, we hope, an End is put to 
the dangerous Claims and Practices of ſome 
former Reigns ; ſuch as that of a Power in the 
Crown to dijpenſe with the Execution of the 
Lews, 2s alſo that of keeping up a fanding 
Army in Time of Peace without Conſent of 
Parliament; and fome other Particulars, 
which are contained in tat A. I don't 
reckon that we obtained any Thing zew by 
it ; any Thing, that was not our juſt Righe 
before; nor does it provide ſuch Remedies for 
us, or ſuch Penalties for the Offenders againſt 
it, as might have been contrived ; yet it is an 
Advantage to have that expreflydeclared and 
acknowledged to be our Right, which had 
once been brought, how unjuſtly ſoever, 
into Diſpute. 
About five or fix Years after this, we ob- 
tained the Triennial Ad; which was an ad- 
ditional Security to our £:herties; for though 
it may ſeem, _ the Reaſon of Th 


ings 
and 
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and antient Uſage, that Parliaments ought 
to have been cither annual, or to continue 
no longer than till the particular Buſineſs, for 
which e 
yet, by the Precedents made of the lang Can- 
tinuance of the ſame Parliament, in the Reigns 
of Charles the firft and ſecond, it was be- 
come fit and requiſite to enact, by an expreſs 
Law, that there ſhould be a zew ane, at leaſt, 
once in three Years. It may, he 
wondered that this was not taken Care of in 
the Declaration of Rights ; for it 1s 
declared _ X to be held 
Frequently; (by which might not improperly 
be — new Parliament: yet, in a 
Matter of ſuch Importance, one might have 
The only Reaſon I can affign for this is, that 
that Declaration was chiefly intended to aſ- 
ſert and affure to us thoſe Rights, which had 
been invaded by King Now, that of 
holding the ſame Parliament for a long Term 
was no Part of the Complaints againſt his 
Government ; fince during his ſhort Reign 
he called but one Parliament, and that he 

diſſolved abruptly at their ſecond Seffions. 
But I proceed to mention thoſe other Act. 
which King William paſſed, for ſecuring to 
us free Parliaments, and conſequently our 
Conftitution and Liberties. There was one, 
to prevent double and falſe Returns ; another 
to prevent Bribery; another to prohibit Cam- 
foners of the Exciſe fitting in the Houſe ; 
24 
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and by a Clauſe in an A of the 12th of his 


Reign, which is the A of Settlement, it was 
provided that after his Deceaſe, and the De- 

ceaſe of the then Princeſs Anne, no Perſon, 
who had any Office, or Place of Profit, un- 
der the King, or recerved any Penfion from the 
Crowns, Andi be capable of ferving as 4 
Member of the Houſe of Commons. The 
paffing thoſe Laws was certainly giving 
Strength and Security to our Liberties, in 
the moſt important and effential Article ; 
for the Freedom and Inde y of this 
Aſſembly is undeniably the Sup 


port of them 
all, and upon which the Fabrick of our 


whole Conſtitution de The Members 
of this Houſe are the Truſtees and Guar- 
dians of all we have, and of all our Poſte- 
n 

T will ads cae lefience mere ofa Ab 
vantage, accruing to the Cauſe of Liberty, 
under the Reign of that glorious Deliuerer of 
eur Country. What I mean is, his comply- 
ing with the Deſire of his People and Par- 
hament, in reducing the Number of the 
Forces in England to about 7000 
Men. irons we for that as, by the coming is 
of King Wilkam, our Religian and Liberties 
were preſerved from the Deſigns and Projects 
then on Foot to deſtroy bath; fo, by his ſuc- 
ceeding Reign, he farther ſtren ed and 
ſecured them to us by good Laws. Icannot 
help thinking, that whenever it ſhall be 
—— nas. acme. 
to 
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tothe Memory of that Prince, an Inſcription 
ought 8 engravenon the Pedeſtal in theſe, 
or ſuch like Words. Jo the immortal Memory 
of King W1Li1aM the third, who by an la- 
zardous and glorious Enterprize preſerved 
the Britiſh Nation from the imminent Danger 
of Popery and Slavery ; and afterwards with 
more Glory, piggy tl us for the future it 
doing a far greater Good than only once pre- 


venting a preſent Danger, he confirmed and 
ſtrengthened its Liberties by 


fuch excellent 

Laws as the TRiENNIAL ACT, and that of 
the 12th of his Reign, entitled an Ad for the 
FARTHER LIMITATION of the Crown, and 
better ſecuring THE RiGuTs and LiBER- 
| T1Es of the Subject. 

It can be no againſt ſetting up 
ſuch a Memorial of Fo Laws, that the fir 
of them is , and that the Clauſe above- 
mentioned in theother isrepealed likewiſe ; for 
though, in Deference to the Wiſdom of the 
we ſuppoſe that the al was 
for good Reaſons, with Regard to the Time, 
in which they were re z yet we may af- 
firm that the enact ing of them, at the Time 
they were enacted, was for good Reaſons too, 
and ſuch as ariſe from a Confideration of the 
Nature of Government, the Principles of Li- 
berty, and Precedents in free States. 

I] was induced to mention theſe Things at 


_ preſent, becauſe ſome Perſonsare often calling 
upon and defying People to inftance any one 


tick of Literty, or Sail for Lang 
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which we once had, and do not ſtill hold and 
enjoy. I defire Leave to aſk them, whether 
_ lang Parkaments are the ſame Thing as hav- 
ing frequent Electiont.— Is the Circum- 
ſtance of having two hundred Members 
of the Houſe of Commons veſted with Offices 
or Places under the Crown, the ſame Thing 
as having a Law, that would have excluded 
all Perfons, who hold Places, from fitting 
there ?—ls an Army of above 17,000 Men, 
at the Expence of 850,000/. per Ann. for the 
Service of Great Britain, the ſame Thing as 
an Army of 7000 Men, at the nce of 
350,000 J. per Annum for England; and 1 
will ſuppoſe there might be about 3000 Men 
more for Scotland?—ls the Riot- Ad, which 
eftabliſhes Paſſfve-Obedience and Non-Re- 
foftance by a Law, even in Caſes of the utmoſt 
Extremity, the ſame Thing as leaving the 
People at Liberty to redreſs themſelves, when 
they are grievouſiy oppreſſed, and thereby ob- 
lige the Prince, in ſome Meaſure, to depend 
on Seb Affettions ? 
But toreturn from whence l have di 
and paſs to the next Reign. In chat of Queen 
Anne a very ve War France 
involved the Nation in a heavy Debt, (which 
I hope will be a Warning to us from engaging 
haſtily in another) and occaſioned the granting 
ſeveral Duties and Taxes, which are received 
by the Crown, and charged as Funds to pay 
Intereſt on ſeveral great Sums, that have been 
borrowed. This Circumſtance is certainly of 
-- no 
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no Advantage to the Cauſe of Liberty, as it 
makes the Crown the immediate Steward and 
Receiver of the annual Income of near fifty 
"Millions of the People's ; befides in- 
creaſing its Influence and Weight by the vaſt 
Number of Officers, employed in collecting, 

_ overſeeing and paying theſe Funds and Re- 
venues. I maſt farther add, that there was 
a Clauſe in an Af of Parkament repealed in 
this - Ain which A then had been highly 
valued, as what would tend very much to the 
Security of our Liberties. I mean that Clauſe 
of the 12thof King Wilkam 2bove-mentioned, 
dy Virtue of which, after the Deceaſe of the 
2xeen, no Perſon having any Place could fit 
in the Houſe of Commons. I mention this 
without any Defign tocaſt the leaſt Reflection 
on that excellent Princeſs, who paſſed 
good Laws for the Security of Liberty, as will 
appear from what I am going to mention ; 


for by the ſame AZ, in which that Clauſe 


repealed, there was another inſerted, by 
which all Perſons, holding the ſeveral Offices 
therein ſpecified, were incapacitated from fit- 
ting in the Houſe of Commons ; as well as all 
Perſons, holding any new Places, created 
 fince 1705. By the ame AZ all Perſons, 
who, after their Election into Parliament, ſhall 
| accept any Office of Profit whatſoever under 
the Crown, (except in the Army or Navy) are 
declared incapable of fitting in the Houle, 
unleſs re-eleffed.——In conſenting to theſe 


Clauſes, her Majeſty gave us immediate Poſ- 
ſeſſion 


Kd =” 
fxflion of the Benefit of them; whereas that 
of the 12th of King #iham, though it was 
more extenſive, yet was not to take Place till 
a Time remote, and fo was ed before it 
came in Force. In the ↄth Year of her Reign, 
ſhe paſſed the Qualification- AZ, which re- 
quires thatevery Member for a Borough ſhall 
have 300 J. per Annum, and for a County 
600 J. per Annum; a Law, which was inten- 
_ ded to confinethe Election to ſuch Perſons as 
are 5 mt in their Circumſtances; have 
a valuable Stake in the Land; and muſt 
therefore be the moſt ſtrongly engaged to 
conſult the publict Good, and leaſt liable to 
Corruption. This Law has been of great 
Service to us, and is ſo ſtill; though far from 
being effectual: but it would be in a great 
Meaſure needleſs, if we were once made ſe- 
cure againſt Bribery at Electiant, and Car- 
Fuption after Eletions ; becauſe the People, 
when left to themſelves, would naturally 
chuſe the chief and beſt Sort of the Gentry 
to r t them. 5 
But ! , as I faid before, to purſue 
theſe Kind of Remarks no farther than thoſe 
two Reigns. I will only add, that if any Part 
of theſe good Laws, which ſtill ſubſiſt, and 
were formed for the Preſervationof the Free- 
dom of Parliaments, have not their due Force, 
by Reaſon of ſome concealed Evafions, which 
in Lengthof Time may have been found out; 
what can be more reaſonablethan toapply an 
effectual Remedy? Is it not of a hundred 
* Times 
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Times more uence to prevent ſuch 
Evgfions than any little Frauds in the Cuſtoms? 


If the Laws formerly contrived, for 
to us free Parliaments and frequent Elettions, 
have been repealed; it is naturalto defire that 
a proper Opportunity may offer itſelf for re- 
covering what we once enjoyed by expreſs 
Law, as well as by the Nature of our Conſli- 
tution. And farther, if the publick Debts are 
ſuch an Incumbrance and Embarraſſment to 
vs, that we could not engage with Vigour in 
a War, even upon our own Account, and for 
our own immediate Intereſts, if Occafion re- 
quired, or if they are fo circumſtanced, that 
they may render our Liberties leſs ſecure ; 
what can be more fit and reaſonable than to 
make Uſe of the Means we have in our Hands 
to leſſen 7heſe Debts, by managing the national 
Expence with all poſſible Frugality, and ſhun- 
=_ all Occaſions of increaſing them? Sure, 
Aycan expect that we ſhould act for 
his Intereft, with lets Caution than we uſe for 
our own; or that we ſhould be more quick in 
making Reptiſals upon the — againſt 
lum, than we are upon tho'e againſt owr/efves! 
If the minifterial Advecates would be 
thought to have any Senſe of Liberty, or Re- 
volution- Pri cs, left unextin in 
their Breaſts, let them come fairly to theſe 
Points, without Sophiſtry, or Prevarication; 
but if, inſtead of this, they are reſolved to 
drudge on in their old Road of calling Facobite 
and Republican, they muſt expect to continue 
| in 


The FREEHOLDER's 


_ PoLITICAL CATECHISM. 


I have lately read a little Piece, intitled, The Fre- 

Balder g political Catechiſm; and as the Duty to 
our Country is next to our Duty to God, I 
think it to be ſpread into as many 
Hands as poſſible, at this Junfture. I ſhall 
preſent my Country Readers with thoſe Parrs 
of it, which relate immediately to the Britiſb 


Conſtitution and the Liberty of the Subjeũ. 


 Extratts from the FREEHOLDER's Porrriea 
| CaTEcniSM. 


QuzsT10N. 


no are You? 
Anfwer. I am T. M. a Freeholder of 
Great- Britain. 


Q. What Privilege — by being « 
 Freeholder of Great-Britain? 
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7am, I am a greater Man in my civil Capa- 
city than the greateſt Subject of an arbitrary 
Prince ; becauſe I am governed by Laws, to 
which I give my Conſent; and my Life, Li- 
berty, and Goods conuer be hes! from me, 
but according to thoſe Laws. I am a Free: 
man. 

Q. Who gave thee this Liberty? 

A. No Man gave it me. Liberty is the 
natural Right of every human Creature. He 
is born to the Exerciſe of it, as ſoon as he 
has attained to that of his Reaſon ; but that 
my Oy In, when loſt to 
a great Part of Mankind, is owing under 
God to the Wiſdom and Valour of my An- 
ceſtors, Freeholders of this Realm. 5 

Q. Wherein does this Liberty, which thou 
enj conti? 

, | ＋— — 
People, and the due Execution of thoſe Laws. 
I am free not from the Law, but by the Law. 

Q. Wilt thou land faſt in this Liberty, 
whereunto thou art born and entitled by the 
Laws of thy Country? 

A. Yes verily, by God's Grace, I will; 
and I thank his Providence that I am 
| born a Member of a Community governed 
by Laws, and not by arbitrary Power. 

Q. What doſt thou think incumbent upon 
thee, to ſecure this Bleſſing to thyſelf and Po- 
ferity * | 
A.. As Iam a Freeholder, I think it in- 
cumbent upon me to believe aright concern 
ing 


4 
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;ng the fundamental Articles of the Govern- 
ment, to which I am ſubject; to write, ſpeak, 
and act on all Occafions conformably to this 
orthodox Faith; to oppoſe, with all the 
Powers of my Body and Mind, ſuch as are 
Enemies of our good Conſtitution, 
with all their ſecret and open Abettors, and 
to be obedient to the King the ſupreme Ma- 
. 
Q Rehearſe unto me the Articles of thy 
political Creed? | 
A. I believe that the ſupreme, or legiſlative 
Power of this Realm, refides in the King, 
Lords, and Commons ; that his Majeſty King 
George the ſecond is Sovereign, or ſupreme 
Executor of the Law; to whom, upon that 
Account, all Loyalty is due ; that each of the 
three Members of the Legiſlature are endowed 
withcheir Rights, and Offices; that 
Power of 1 appeinting the 
Time and Place of the Meeting of Parlia- 
ments; that the Conſent of Nx, Lords, 
and Commons is to the Being of a 
Law, and all the three make but ane Law- 
grver ; that as to the Freedom of Conſent in 
making of Laws, thoſe three Powers are m- 
dependent; and that each and all the tree are 
OO that are made. 
zs the legillatiue Power ſupreme ? 
A. Becauſe — gives Law 8412 
be ſupreme. 
Q. What meaneft thou ty to the 
King? 4 * A. I have 
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A. I have heard that Loy fignifies Law; 
and Loyalty Obedience, according to Law ; 
therefore he, who pays this Obedience, is 
a loyal Subjet; and he, who executes the 
King's Commands, when contrary to Law, 
is difloyal and a Traitor. 
I it not in the Law, that the King 
can do no Wrong ? 
_  _" for fince Kings do not act im- 
mediately by themſelves, but mediately by 
their Officers, and inferior rates; the 
Wiſdom of the Law tofficiently a- 
any undue Exerciſe of their Power, 

by charging all illegal Acts, and all Kinds of 
— tion upon their Miniſters; 
by the great Regard, which is paid to the 
King by this Maxim, laying him under an 
indiſputable Obligation not to ſcreen his 
Miniſters from pablick — or — 
Enquiry. 

e? 
A. Adi mene 
act for the Good 122 People, where 8 
Laus are filent, never contrary to Law, and 
aluays ſubject to the Linitatians of the Law. 
QQ. nat then the King above the Laws? 
A. By no Means; for the Intention of 
GoveFhment being the Security of the Lives, 
Liberties and Pr of the Members of 
the Community, they never can be ſuppoſed, 
by the Law of Nature, to give an arb:tr, 


ary 
Power over their Perſons and Eſtates. King 


1 
is a Title, which, tranſlated into ſeveral Lan- 
guages, fignifies a Magiſtrate with as many 
different 


— Famer, as there are King- 
doms in the World; and he can have no 
Power but what is given him by Law; yea, 
even the „ or te Power is 
bound, by the Rules of Equity, to govern 
dy Laws enacted, and publiſhed in due 
Form; for what is not legal is arbitrary. _ 
Q. How comes it that thoſe, who endeavour 


2 1 the Authority and Independence 
he L N, the oiflature, i af 


4 By the fundamental Laws of the Con- 5 
ſtitution, the free and impartial Conſent of 
each of the three Members is neceffaty to the 
Being of a Law ; therefore if the Conſent of 
any of the tree is wilfully omitted, or ob- 
taincd by Terror or n. the Legiſla- 

ture is violated ; and inftead of #hree there 
„„ 


by a ſmall Part of 
thet in in * late civid War; fo that the very 


Form of Government was annihilated. 


Q. Can you giue me an Inflance where the 
Form of Government. muy be kept, and yet 
the Conſtitution de 43 

A. Yes. The Forms of the free Govern- 
ment 


bitrary Government of the 
was a Senate, Confuls, and Tribunes of the 
People; as one might ſay Ning. Lords, and 
Commons; and yet the Government under 
the Emperors was always deſpotic. 


t, and often 
tyrannical; and indeed the worſt of all Go- 
vernments is Tyranny ſanctiſied by the Ap- 
of Law. 


By what hw oe that great People 
into rhis State of 


| . and 5 
* 5 was by Fain, Core 
een 
oy ob s happen to Ro- 
Nation the Liberty the P 
en go bg of oe Pugh? 
the ſecond's Time, eſtabliſhed by a Law the 
— 4 5 Power, and with Leave to 
with Parliamentary Au- 
3 Parliaments, in Heury the erghth's 
Time, were Slaves to his Paſſions, 2 
e the a legiflatrve Authority. 
- SY of Parliaments 
moking dangerous s Steps towards the De- 
of the People. 
Q. Who were the Enghſh Monarchs, who 


were the moſt indulgent ta the Liberties of the 


People ? 
A. The great King Alfred, who declared 
free as the 


that the Engliſh Nation was as 
Thoughts of Man ; the glorious Monarchs, 
__ Edward 


11 
Edward the firſt, Edward the third, and 
Henry the ffth, who would not let his Peo- 
ple ſwear to him till he had an Opportunity 
of ſwearing to them, at his Coronation; and 
the immortal Queen Elizabeth, who de- 
clared it by Law High Treaſon, during 
her Life, and a Premunzre afterwards, to de- 
ny the Power of Parliament in limiting and 
the Deſcent, or dam & of the 
Crown, or the Claim to it. 

Q. When were theſe faviſh Maxims of he- 
reditary, indefeazible Right, and Preroga- 
tive, ſuperior ta Law, firſt introduced? 

A. In the Time of James the fir ft ; who, 
by endeavouring to eſtabliſh them, laid the 
Foundation of all the Miſeries, which have 
fince happened to his Family ; and it is the 
greateſt Security to the preſent Branch of it, 
that ſuch Doctrines, which ſow the Seeds of 
Jealouſy between the King and his People, 
are by the preſent Eftabliſhment quite ex- 


a ran 


o That a King of this Realm, in the 
full Poſſeſſion of the Affection: of his Peo- 
ple, is greater than any arbitrary Prince; 
and that the Nation can never be effectually 
undone but by a wicked Parkament ; and 
laftly, to be thankful to God, that, under 
dur preſent moſt gracious King, our Conſti- 
tutian is preſerved entire, though at the ſame 
Time there are many Circumſtances, which 
call loudly for Vigilance. Q. What 
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Q. What are thoſe ? 
A. Such as have been the Fore-runners 
and Cauſes of the Loſs of Liberty in other 
Countries; Decay of Virtue and publick 
Spirit, and Extravagance in Ex- 
Pence, Venality and Corruption, in private 
and publick Affairs. 
He comes there to be a Decay of pub- 
lick Spirit, when there is more than uſual a 
Defire to ſerve the Publick ? 


_ 4 If aDefire to live upon the Publick be 
a publick Spirit, there is enough of it at this 
Time; 


ravagance makes People 
crave more, and the Adminiſtration of a pu- 
lick Revenue (perhaps treble what it was be- 
fore the Revolution ) enables the Crown to 
give more than formerly. 
| Q. What do ft thou fear from this ? 

A. That ſuch as terve the Crown for Re- 


ward may in Time facrifice the Intereſt of 


their Coontrytorheir ime; that Greedineſs 
ot ow Money may produce a flaviſh 

Complaiſance, as long as the Crown can pay; 
and Mutiny, when it cannot; and, in gene- 
ral, that Motires of Sf-ntere wil prove 
an im and weak Foundation for our 
and 


Duty to Country. 
Q What well thou do for thy Coun- 


A. I would die to procure its Proſperity ; 
and I would rather that my Poſterity were 
cut off, than that they ſhould be Slaves ; but 
— —- 

Sacrifices, 
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Sacrifices, I content myſelf to diſcharge the 
ordinary Duties of my Station, and to ex- 

hort my Neighbours to do the fame. 
at are the Duties of your Station? 
A. To endeavour, as far as | am able, to 
preſerve the publick Tranquility; and, as I 
am a Freelalder, to give my Vote for the 


Candidate whom I judge moſt worthy to 
ſerve his Country ; for if from nx ek 
Motive I ſhould my Vote for one un- 
worthy, I ſhould think myſelf juſtly chaige- 
able with his Guilt. + 


hundred, and the Member per liaps ane of fue 
hundred more ; then your Share of the Guilt 
is but ſmall. 

A. As he, who afliſts at a Murder, is 


guilty of Murder, ſo he, who acts the loweſt 


Part in the enflavmg his Country, is guilty 


of a much greater _ than Murder. 
1 Mo s Country @ greater 
Crime than Mur ry — 
A. Ves; inaſmuch as the Murder of hu- 
man Nature is a greater Crime than the Mur- 
der of a human Creature; or as he, who 
debaſeth and rendereth miſerable the Race 
of Mankind, is more wicked than he, who 
* off an Individual. 
Why ts enflaving Mankind murdering 
1 
1 Becauſe Mankind in a State of Slavery 
and Freedom is a different Sort of Creature; 
for Proof cf this I have read what the 


Greeks 


Q. Thou haſt perhaps but one Vote of e 


1 
Greeks were of old, and what they are now 
in a State of Slavery. | 
Q. What is become of the Heroes, Philo- 
 ſophers, Orators, and free Citizens of Greece? 
A. They are now Slaves to the great 
Turk. | 
Q. What is become of the Scipio s and 
Cato's of Rome ? — 
A. They fing now on the Engliſh Stage. 
Q. Does not the Tranquility, occafioned by 
abſolute Monarchy, mate the ry thrroe? 
A. Peace and Plenty are not the genuine 
Fruits of ab/o/ute Ms for abſolute 
 Monarch/ies are more ſubject to Convulſions 
than free Governments, and Slavery turneth 
the fruĩtful Plains into a Defart ; whereas 
Liberty, like the Dew from Heaven, fructi- 
ſieth the barren Mountains. This I have 
learned from Travellers, who have viſited 
Countries in both Conditions ; therefore, as I 
faid before, I ſhould reckon myſelf guilty of 
the greateſt Crime human Nature is capable 
of, if I were any Ways acceſſary to the en- 
flaving my Country. Though I have but 
one Vote, many Units make a Number ; and 
if every Elefor ſhould reafon after the fame 
Manner, that he has but ane, what muſt be; 
come of the whole ? A Law of grea 


t Conſe- 
quence „ and the Election of the Member, 
who voteth for that Law, may be both car- 
ried by one Yate. Great and im t Servi- 


ees for the Liberties of their Country have 
deen done by ordinary Men. — 
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that the Inſtitution of the Tribunes of Rome, 
or the whole Power of the Commons, was 
owing to a Word ſpoke in Seaſon by a com- 
mon Man. 
Q. Is it not then to take @ Bribe 


Ln worthy to ſerve his 


A. No more than for a Judge to take a 
Bribe for a r7:ghteons Sentence; nor is it any 
more lawful to corrupt, than to commit Evil 
that Good may come it. tian con- 
verts a good Action into Wickedneſs. Bri- 
bery of all Sorts is contrary to the Law of 
God ʒ ĩt is a heinous Sin, often punithed with 
the ſevereſt] us; it involves in it the 
Sin of Perjury, as the Law ſtands now; and 
is beſides the greateſt Folly and Madneſs. 
Q. How i it contrary to the Law of God? 
A. The Law of God faith expreſly, Thou 


not wre Judgment; thou ſhalt not 
2 a Gift. If it is a Sin in a Judge, it is 
mach mor in» Law gr, or 0 Ele 
reach only to Individuals ; That or hell 


may affect whole Nations, and even the Ge- 


netations to come. The P , deſcribing 
the Wicked, faith, his Right Hand is full of 
Bribes. The Prophet, deicribing the Righ- 
teous, tells us, he ſhaketh his Hands from 
a Bribe. Sammel, j g his Inno- 
cence, appeals to the Ne whoſe Hands 
have I taken a Bribe? Ry. to divine 
Vengeance, holy Jab tells us, that God ſhall 
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| defray the Tabernacle of Bribery. Achan's 
| Avarice, who had a to his own 
Uſe the Golden Wedge and the Babyloni/# 
Garment, brought the Judgment of God up- 
on the whole People, ſo that they fled before 
their Enemies, till the Criminal was diſcove:- 
ed and ſtoned to Death. The y ad- 


hered to Gehazz (the Servant of Ekfbe} and 


bis Houſe for ever, for taking a Bribe from 


Naaman, a rich Miniſter of a Prince. 
Therefore he, that taketh a Bribe, may juft- 
expect what is threatened in holy Writ; 
He ſhall not profper in his Way, neither ſhall 
his Subſtance continue; his Silver and Gold 
ſhall not be able to deliver him in the Day of 

the Wrath of the Lord. 


. Wiy is e, that taketh a Bribe, gg 
of the Sin of Perjury ? 
— 932 


A. B. * & fwear (or being 
People called Quakers, TA. B. 


* 
fever in 


LO 1 ove ane rereveed, or 


iy for any Money, 
Offi. Employment or Gift, in order to groe 
my Vote at this Election ; and that I have not 


ü— ace this Election. 


* This Oh i ined the ls grins 49, for oro 
ing Bribery and Corrugtion as Eleions. 


being one of the 


Q. What me, ; 
thou of thoſe, who are 
bribed by Gluttony and Ru 
A. That they are viler than Efaz, who 
fold his Birth-right for a Me of Porridge. 
Q. Why ts taking a Bribe Folly, or Mad- 
we 4 Becauſe I muſt refund Ten-fold in 
Taxes of what I take in E/-#:9ns; and the 
Member, who bought me, has a fair Pre- 
tence to fell me; nor can I, in ſuch a Cafe, 
have any juſt Cauſe of Complaints. 
Q. What wilt thou ſay then to the Candi- 
date, that offers thee a Bribe ? 
A. I will fay, Thy Money periſh with thee ! 
As thou art now purchaſing thy Seat in Par- 
kament, I have juſt Reaſon to fuſpefF thou re- 
fobveſt to fell thy Vote. What thou offereſt, 
and what thou e 
the Liberties of my Country. 1 


only reject thy — but will 
vote 


againſt thee. 1 
I not the Juſtice a King fuffcient 
SecuSior for the Liberty of a Prop. 
A. The People ought to have more Secu- 
rity for all that is valuable inthe World, than 
the Will of a mortal and fallible Man. A 
King of Britain may make as many Peers, 
and ſuch as be pleaſeth; therefore the laſt 
and beſt Security for the Liberties of the 
People, is a Houſe of Commons genuine and 
ent. 
Q. What — thou 7 a genuine Houſe 
4 T 


A. One, 
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A. One, that is the lawful Iſſue of the 
People, and no Baſtard. 


OT of Commons 
by Terror, Corrup- 


A. When the People 
tian, or other indiret Means, chuſe ſuch as 
they otherwiſe would not chuſe; when ſuch 
as are fairly choſen, are not returned ; when 
ſuch as are returned, are turned out by par- 
tial Votes in controverted Elections, and 
others not fairly choſen ſet in their Places. 

Q. How may 4 Houſe of Commons be- 
come dent ? | 
A. When the Freedom of voting is deſtroy- 
ed by Threatnings, Promiſes, Puniſhments, 
and Rewards; by the open Force of the Go- 
vernment, or the Infults of the Populace ; 
but above all by private Influence; for they, 
whoare armed with the Power of the Crown, 
have many Ways of gratifying ſuch as are 
ſubſervient to their Defigns, and many Ways 
of opprefling ſuch as oppoſe them, both 
within the Bounds of the Law. 

Q. Can a King have à more faithful Coun- 
cil than a Houſe of Commons, which fpeak- 
et the Senſe of the People? 
A. None; for they will not only give 
him impartial Council, but will powerfully 
and chearfully aſſiſt him to execute what 
they adviſe. wy” 

Q. What are the Marks of a Perſon, wor- 
thy to ſer ve his Country in Parliament? 
A. The Marks of a good Ruler given in 
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Scripture will ſerve for a Parhament-mat ; 
Sach as rule over you ſhall be Men of Truth, 
hating Covetonſneſs ; they ſhall not take a 
Gift ; they ſhall not be afraid of the Face of 
a Man, Deut. xvi. Therefore I conclude, 
that the Marks of a good Parliament-man are 
Riches with Frugality ; Integrity; Courage; 
| being well- affected to the Conſtitution ; 
Knowledge of the State of the ; be- 
ing prudently frugal of the Money, careful of 
the Trade, and zealous for the Liberties of 
the People; having ftuck to the Intereſt of 
his Country in perilous Times, and being 
affiduous in Attendance. 

Q. Who is moſt likely to take à Bribe? 
A. He, who offereth one. 
Q. Who is hkely to be frugal of the 

pet Money? 

A. He, who puts none of it in his own 

Q. Ten ſeem by this to be averſe from chu- 

Ang. fuck as accept Places and Gratuities from 

- Crown. What is your Reaſon for this 

? 

A. Ian far from thinking that a Man 
may not ſerve his Mug and his Country 
faithfully at the fame Time. Nay, their 

Interefts are i Mr. Such an one, 

my Lord's Steward, is a very honeſt Man; 

and yet if I had any Affairs to ſettle with my 

Lord, I would chuſe my Neighbour for a Re- 
feree rather than my Lord's Steward. 


T 2 Q. Why 


. 


| = = 
Q. Phys Frugality of the People's Money 
han ae 2 3 
A. Becauſe they have run out much, and 
are ſtill much in Debt. My Father and I 
have paid our Share of one hundred Millions, 
Are 
I grudge not thi igious Expence, 
IIS y Price of Li. 
3 but as it would grieve me much to 
has coſt me fo dear; fo on the other Hand I 
think it expedient to fave, now the Affair is 
over, and the Government ſettled. 
Q. Who are thoſe, who are 
the Trade of the Nation ? 
A. Such as are willing 
vexatious In 


to keep it from all 
terruptions by Infpeftions, en- 


Oppreſſion of Tax-gatherers, as much as poſ- 
fible; ſuch as are willing to take off the 
 burthenſome Duties, which encreaſe the Ex- 
| pence of the Workman, and conſequently 
the Price of the Manufacture. 
QQ. But as you have @ Freehold, would 
you not be willing to be excuſed from paying 


ciſes upon other Parts of our Co tron? 
4. Nodoubt but every landed Man would 
be glad to be free from paying u Shillmgs 
m e Pound: but, at the fame Time, I 
would not raiſe, by another Tax, two Shil- 


lings in the Pound, nor one Shilling in the 


Pound for 4 Perpetuity ; for Parkaments, 


fo careful of 


two Shillings in the Pound, by /aying Ex- 


Y 


tering into Houſes, Serzures, Suits ; and the 1 
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who have no more to give, may be diſap- 
pointed for the Redreſs of their Grievances. 
Beſides, I would not be deluded by an Im- 
poſſibility ; for if my Tenant has any zew 


Tax laid upon him, I am afraid he will not 
pay me ſo much Rent; fo that the neu Tax 
muſt ſtill affect Land. Then it is utterly 
impoſſible to raiſe by Exc:;/es what ſhall be 
equivalent to two Shillings in the Pound, 
without the Ruin of Trade; for the Exciſes, 
which are ſettled already, generally ſpeaking, 
raiſe double the Duty on the People, of what 
they bring in to the Government. 
Q. How can t thou | that ? 
A. By Experience 0 of ſeveral Exciſes, as 
of Leather, Candles, Soap, &c. Whatever 
is brought into the Publick by thoſe Exciſes 


zs raiſed double opon the People; therefore 


if a Million of Money, or what is equivalent 
to tua Shillings in the Pound, were levied by 
Exciſe, it would be 7wo Mziilions upon the 
exciſed Commodities, which muſt deſtroy 
every Subject of Trade in Britain. 

Q. Why dofl thou infift that a Knowledge 
of the State of the Country i 4 neceſſary 
9ualification for a Parliament Man? 
A. Becauſe this is a Qualification, of late, 
2 much unheeded. I have heard that 

ere are many Corporations, which never 
ſaw their - » rang | 
Q. Is then a Writ of Parliament only 4 
Conge d Elire for @ Biſhop, where the King 


nominates? 
T 3 A. God 
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A. God forbid! The Crown is never to 
meddle in an Electian. 
Q. Why ts affiduous Attendance fo neceſ- 

? 

* Becauſe a Parhament-man is intruſted 
with the Lives, Liberties and Properties of 
the Pcople, which have often been endan- 
by the Non- Attendance of many Mem- 


bers; becauſe, if Nepreſentatives do not at- 
tend, I may have a Law impoſed upon me, 
to which 1 had no Opportunity of giving 
my Aſſent. 


Q. Theu haſt prudently and juſtly refokved 
to promote, to the utmoſs of thy Power, the 
E Tranquility. What are the Advan- 
rages thou propoſeſt from that ? 
A. All the Advantages reſulting from po- 
bu Society depend upon the publick Tran- 
quility. Beſides, publick Tranquility, 4A 
mies, which 3 of — af the 
Aﬀettions of the People, may be diſbanded. 

Q. Why u thou not 2 Armies, in 
Time of Peace? 
A. Becauſe Armies have overturned the 


Liberties of moſt Countries; and all, whoare 
well- affected to Liberty, ever hated them; 
becauſe they are ſubject to an implicit Obe- 
Hence to their Officers, and to a Law of their 
_ 6wn; becauſe they are fo many luſty Men 
taken from Work, and maintained at an ex- 


romgent Bapgnee open the Lofeor of the 


reft ; becauſe many Ways burthen- 
{ome to the People in their * 


( . 
under the beſt Dikipline, eſpecially in dear 
Countries ; becauſe there are ſo many Prefer- 
ments in the Hands of def 


gning Mmiſters ; 
and laſtly, becauſe the Kizg will never be 


denied an Army as great as he pleaſeth, 
— 


N 


 BriBERY and Cox RUPTION. 


ICE RO, in the ſecond Book of his 
Offices, highly commends a wiſe and 

handſome Rebuke, which Philip of Macedin 
gave his Son Alexander, for attempt=- 

ing to gain the Affections of the Macedonians 
by BxiBeRtyY. He wrote his Son a Letter 
it in theſe Words. te, ma- 
lum! Ratio in iftam ſpem induxit, ut cos 
* tibi fideles putares fore, quos pecunia cor- 

“ rupiſſes? An tu id agis, ut Macedones non 
* te Regem ſuum, 8 
* rem ſperent fore? —— makes this 
Remark 47 d #- & 
* Prebitorem ; quia fordidum Regi. Mclius 
etiam quod Largitionem Corruptelam eſſe 
* dixit. Fit enim deterior, qui accipit, at- 
te que ad idem ſemper expe um paratior, 
Philip was undoubtedly che greateſt 2 
T 4 
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of bis Time. He was wife, artful and fortu- 


nate. The Advice of fuch a King, while 
be was forming the Mind of a young Prince 
who afterwards gave Law to the World, de- 
ſerves our Regard, This wife King had ob- 
ſerved in his Son many noble Principles, the 
Seeds of Greatneſs, but ill conducted through 
Youth and Inexperience. Alexander was 
young, valiant and ; but an Exceſs, 
or Miſapplication of Valour and Generoſity, 
oſten leads to the greateſt Inconvenĩencies. 
That his Generoſity might take a good and 
uſeful Turn, he writes him this ſhort, but 
important Epiſtle. What Notion is this, 
in your Head? 
the Fidelity and Affection 
Wb bebe Ds acquired by Bri- 
and tian? Or is this Mo- 
* tive, 9 2 con- 
you as one, who is to be * Sove- 


222 that you have got i 
Can you ĩ 


great King, 
«« tion of his People with baſe Brides.” True 


Love and Eſteem are built on a quite diffe- 
rent Penaten. « Largeſſes, or the giv- 

ing of Money, as the ſame Author ob- 
« ſerves, is Corruption itſelf; for the Re- 
* cerver becomes a worſe Man, and is al- 
* ways apt to encreaſe his Demands." —— 
This Maxim of Philip is _ a 


1 
the wiſeſt in the whole Syſtem of Politicks, 
and likewiſe conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt 
Rules of Morality ; that a King giving Bribes 
to his own Subjects renders himſelf mean and 
fordid ; that he never gains the true Aﬀec- 
tion of one Perſon by it; that he ſubjects 
himſelf to the arbitrary Will and fantaſtical 
Government of fuck Proſtitutes; and that his 
very Crown is at their Diſpoſal to the ® high- 
eft Bidder. | = 

The Immorality of it is likewiſe evident ; 

for ſuch Proceedings, when generally known, 
debauch the Morais of a whole People. The 
their 2. from, a Court to a Cottage; and, 
in Proportion to the Diſtance, is to be traced 
in a greater or leſs Degree through every pri- 
vate Family; fo that in a ſhort Time the 
Name of Virtue may come to be loft in 
ſuch a Kingdom. It is very probable that 
Philip might not regard this Maxim in the 
moral View ; for if we may credit the Greet 
Hiſtorians and Orators, he was not apt 
to guide his Actions by the Rules of a nice 
Marality. He is generally drawn by them 
as cunning and defigning, and though a war- 
| like Prince, no Man knew the Weight of 
Maney more than he, as well as how and 
where to apply it. His uſual Method of 
Bribery was to buy an Enemy's General, and 
ſometimes a convenient Town or Fortreſs ; 
by which Means he artfully avoided riſking 

is 


- = See Wolkius and Grevius upon this Paſſage of Cicero. 


© DD 
his own Glory, and the Lives of his Sub- 
jects. He carried it fo far, that juſt before 
the decifive Victory at Cheronea, the very 
Prieſteſs of Apoilo at was ſtrongly 
ſul] to have been tam with by that 
Prince; forthe confederate Army, who were 
then to en for the common Li- 
berties of Greece, could get 


no Manner of 
t from her; fo that 
net, who well knew the Avarice of Prieſts 
and their juggling Tricks, might cafily gueſs 
that Phikp had ſecured the Oracle. At ano- 
ther Time, a grave-looking Demagogue of 
Athens, who had long bawled at the exorbi- 
D of Macedon, was at 
T Wi Com 
bis Texchery with great Compl which he 
uſed abroad; and by ſuch Intrigues he often 
defeated the ſtrongeſt Confederacies of all 
Greece. His Adminiſtration was wiſe, dread- 
ed Abroad, and reſpected at Home. What 
Occafion could he have to his own 
Subjects? Their Love and Eſteem was found 
ed upon the real Conviction of the Excellen- 
ey of his Government, and not upon that 
flippery Foundation of Corruption. He kept 
them honeſt, by not tempting them to be 
otherwiſe. Even in a zuft Cauſe, a Gift per- 
verts the Mind; and, as Tally well obſerves 
upon this Flace, * the Receiver 1 
becomes a bad Man, and is always expect- 
« ing greater Bribes.” The Plunder wo 
whole 
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whole People is ſcarce ſufficient. To this 
Honeſty of the Macedonians, confirmed by 
their King, is to be attributed their true great- 
neſs of Mind and perfonal Courage. The 
Name of Barbarians, which the over-wiſe 
Greeks were too apt to beſtow upon their 
Neighbours, now left them, even by the 
Confeffion of thoſe very Greets, who, in a 
Aſſembly of the ſeveral confederate 
Republicks, ſoon afer placed Alexander at 
the Head of that grand Alliance, which gave 
him and his Macedonzans the Empire of the 
From the whole it is clearly evident, that 
an wnpenfioned Subject will give the wiſeſt 
Counſel to his Prince, and will always con- 
tinue the moſt faithful to him. It is the true 
Intereſt of the Prince to have ſuch about 
| him, as will not flatter him, and be Slaves to 
his Paſſions, for the Sake of his Money. The 
Danger, that can happen to a Prince 
1 of his own Servants, as 
om their own corrupt Principles would fell 
| him and his Counſels to the common Ene- 
my. Treaſon 1s too often the fatal Attendant 

upon Corruption. A Government may be 
conducted with the greateſt Security, with- 
out employing theſe pecuniary Arts at home; 
for a wiſe Adminiſtration will always ſtand 
upon 1ts own Legs, and ſupport itſelf with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of Gold. It can raiſe a 
whole People, almoſt from a State of Barba- 
rity, to the Height of Greatneſs and heroic 
Virtue. On 
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ON 
L IBER T Y 
And the ORIGINAL COMPACT between the 


PRINCE and the PEOPLE. 


Sako Libertate fidus. 


N all Governments there are, cither ex- 
preſly or tacitly, certain Conditions be- 
nee which in 
ap nqonodgs heady dn ny 
In the more arbitrary the Traces 
of an origmal Campact are leſs diſcernible; 
and by Length of Time, Deſtructĩion of Re- 
cords, or the Artificeof Princes, the Monu- 
ments of antient Liberty may be deſtroyed ; 
or, which is worſe, Job + Solh :2pug 
prepared to imagine either they ne- 
fer had « Right þ or Gr I 
cancelled by Preſcription. Dac- 
tres have ic always 4 
8222 defigning Princes; and, upon 
dor fening rin their Predecel- 
ods | don ge. 
juſtly eatitled to the fame Powers, which 
thoſe, who went before them, had noto- 
rioufly uſurped. In order to preſerve their 


— Sway, 3 
tain 


deathen Em 
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tain an Opinion, which draws it 
Danger, adi the ſtrongeſt Invitation > 
Attempts of their ambitious Subjects. This 
Opinion is, that Princes are in themſelves 
SACRED, when once they mount the 
Throne, though the Means, by which they 
roſe to it, were ever fo flagitious. 

The Princes of Anti quity, particularly the 
perors, uſed to dei themſelves, 
with a View of obliging the People, from 
a a religious Reverence, to ſubmit patiently to 

their Extravagancies. The Jus divinum, and 
Santtity of Perſon, which ſome of our late 
Monarchs have aſcribed to themſelves, were 


but Copies of this Original, and calculated to 


the fame Views; but the People have been 


wiſe enough, in theſe Kingdoms, to explode 


ſuch dangerous and iniquitous Superſtitions. 


It is, indeed, amazing that they could ever 
have 


11 
Nobody can be ſo weak, or ſo wicked, 
as to deny that the Proſperity of Mankind is 
one of the great Ends of Government. We 
are all obliged to promote it in our private Ca- 
pacities; but it is a Duty more in- 
cumbent on the Governor 4 People. If 
he therefore ſhould play the Tyrant, and 


pervert his Power to the Deſtruction or Mi- 
ſery of a whole Nation, his Crime is infi- 
nitely 


great, even much the greateſt, that 
Man is capable of committing ; and yet, 
according to this blaſ Poſition, the 
worſt of theſe is ſtill /acred and invialable. 


In 
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In whatever Light we look upon Zheſe ab- 
and dangerous Sentiments, we may 
eaſily diſcover their weak Foundation, and 
monſtrous Tendency. But it is very hap- 
py for us that there is not the ſame Occaſion 
to explode them, at preſent, which there 
hath formerly been; though, at the fame 
Time, they are not fo totally eradicated, nor 
are the Attempts to revive them fo inconſi- 
derable, as not to deſerve our Attention in 
fome Degree. The People in general are 
grown too wiſe to entertain them any longer; 
but it is with Aſtoniſhment we obſerve that 
Princes have not likewiſe ſeen their Error in 
the ion of them. 
We have alrcady taken Notice of the En- 
couragement, which fuck Dactrines have 
given tothe Ambition of private Men. That 
Law which owed its Riſe to the doubtful Ti- 
tle of the ſeventh, is ſufficient of itſelf 
to ſtimulate hot Spirits, without the addition- 
al Incentive of a general Conſcience concur- 
ring in the Opinion there made legal. This 
Law declares in Effect a King de Fats to 
bea King de Fure, and inſtantly annuls the 
Right of the precedent Prince by the Eftab- 
liſhment of the Perſor, who cbtains his 
Seat. Upon this was the Advice, 
given to Cromwel by ſome of his Friends, 
that he ſhould declare himſelf Ning; and 
upon this likewiſe is founded the Opinion of 
ſeveral Writers upon thoſe Times, who ima- 
gine that he would have maintained the 
| Crown 


Cron in his Family 
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to this Day, if he had 
followed that Advice. 

But there is ſtill a farther Miſchief in it, 
not only to the People, (for that is evident 
N Prince himſelf. If he 
attempts to theſe Sentiments in the 
Minds of his Subjects, he muſt either fail, 
or ſucceed in his Undertaking. If he fails, 
the muſt ily be the total 
Alienation of the Hearts of his People; for 
the very Cauſe of his Mi muſt be a 
Diſcovery tha, by giving Way to fack Op 
niant, they make themſelves his Slaves ; and 
238 perceive the 
Conſequence, they will diſcover the Cauſe 
to be an arbr, Intention in him, which 
will always make them jealous of him. But 
if he ſhould ſueceed, it will only make him 
ume too much upon that Succeſs, and 
him on, by the paſſive Pri of his 
Subjedts, to puſh ſuch Meaſures as will bring 
Ruin upon his own Head; for Con 
when hard! y prefſed, will rebel againſt Pri- 
ciple ; ef ahicd we heve hed Infunces cxcugh 
in our own 
It was the upon theſe Princi- 
„ ſtrongly inculcated and artfully ſpread 
in the Reign of King James the firſt, and 

with the fame Aſſiduity by his 

rene 

an End. It was a Preſumption upon the 

Patience of the People, that him in 

fo violent an Exerciſe of the * 
4 
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It was this, which induced him to govern 


o 

y of that unhappy 
know how to acknowledge his private Vir- 
tues; but it muſt be confeſſed, at the fame 
Time, that he owed his Misfortune to his 
Fault, and that he had never ſuffered, if he 
had never aſpired to more than was agreeable 


to the Conſtitution, over which he preſided. 
If he had expected the Allegiance and Duty 


of his Subjects from no other Motive than 

that, from which it is only due, a Return 
of Proteftion and a juſt Adminiſtration, he 
might have lived and dicd in Peace. Nay, 
he might even have gone ſome Lengths with 
Safety. But endeavouring to force their 
_ Conſciences to Submiſſion, he only ripened 
the popular Diſcontents. If theſe Diſcontents 
had been kept under by no other Force than 
that of Convenience, they would have ſhewn 
themſelves ſooner, and the Cauſes of them 
might have been early removed; but the 


— long 
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long Forbearance of the People, upon theft 


1 , encouraged him to proceed far” 
ther in the ſame Steps, till he had ſoured the 
Minds of the whole Nation; and thus the 
Poiſon became univerſal, at the ſame Time 
that the Diſeaſe was intolerable. 1 
ames the had a better Fate, 
N 12 N The 
Calamities of his Father could not deter 
him from walking in the fame dangerous 
Path. That deſperate Example was too 
weak to bridle his Luſt of Power. May 
this be a Leſſon to all ſucceeding Princes 
not to defire the Temptation ! May it be 
an Inſtruction to all People never 
to give it to their Prince This Temptation 
was the fame that had undone his Father. 
It was an Adherence to the ſame falſe Opr- 
nian, which his Brother and Himſeſf had 
laboured to from the Reſtoration 
to that Time. They were carried higher, 
at that Era, than they had ever run before. 
He relyed fo much upon them, that when 
thoſe, ho wen Pits both to him and 
the Publick, adviſed him, in the Career of 
his arbitrary Meaſures, to act with more 
Caution; he told them that he nem the 
Conſcience of the People would keep them 
quiet.—— How far he was miſtaken, and 
how fatal his Error bath proved to himſelf, 
if not to the Nation, the Experience of 
what hath fince happened ſufficiently de- 
monſtrates. It would be to 


U 
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bring any other Examples of the Diſtreſſes 
occaſioned to Princes by a Thirſt 
of unlimited Power. There cannot be 2 
Truth more fully verified by a continued 
Series of Inſtances, in all Ages. I have here 
particularly mentioned but one of the Means, 
which are uſed to attain that unwholefome 
kind of S ty; but the ſame Hazard 
attends all ather Methods, by which the 
fame End is to be purſued. The Danger 
lies not ſo much in the Manner of the 
Attempt, as in the Attempt itſelf. It lies 
in the Manifeftation of a Defign to invade 
the Liberties of the People; and if once 
they diſcover ſuch a Deſign, unleſs they are 
ſun k into the loweſt State of Corruption and 
Pufillanimity, they will endeavour to ſhake 
off an Authority, fo plainly levelled at their 
antient Rights, and fo contrary to its ori- 
ginal Deſign. 
Moſt Princes are inclined to imagine, and 
taught from the Cradle to believe, that thoſe, 
who argue in this Manner, are Abettors of 
Factian and Enemies to them. No; they 
are Enemies to the Growth of Prerogatree 
and arbitrary Power ; but, by being is, 
they prove themſelves the beſt Friends to 
the Conſtitution of their Country, and con- 
ſequently the ſoundeſt Subjects to a Prince, 
who hath no Deſigns againſt the Libertics 


of his People. of che Di 
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of our Government into the Minds of my 
Countrymen, and to prevent the fatal Con- 
ſequence of thoſe ſaviſb Principles, which 
are induftriouſly propagated through the 
Kingdom by wicked and defigning Men. He, 
that labours to blind the People, and to keep 
them from all Inſtruction, may be juſtly 
ſaf| of bad Intentions; but he, who 
makes it his Buſineſs to open the Under- 

ſtandings of Mankind, cuts up all Factbian by 

the Roots ; for it is cflcntial to Wiſdom and 
—— to ſupport an equal and good 


— our Endeavours in this 
Manner, we may venture to with 
Freedom upon that ariginai between 
the Prince and the PeoPLEe, which we 
mentioned at the Beginning of this Paper ; 
but to inſiſt much upon that Head would be 
more neceffary in Countries, where Liberty 
1s totally loſt, and its F eraſed, than 
in this, where hat f hath been fo 
lately renewed with the preſent Royal Fa- 
Yet it is ſometimes proper even here 
to touch upon this ariginal Right of the Peo- 
ple. that no Man may think the late Cantract 
we have mentioned unjuſtly framed ; but 
our principal Buſineſs is to g our Ar- 
' guments upon the known Conditions of our 
efent Monarchy. 

" — 24 2s now eſtabliſhed, is 
founded on a moſt excellent Model. We 
have all the Advantages of a briſk Execution 

— from 
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from the monarchical Part. From the 
ariſtacratical all the Conveniencies, which 
are to be found in that Form of Government; 
and the Miſchiefs, which uſually attend it, 
where it is abſolute and unconfined, are in 
a great Meaſure blunted by the Power of 
the Commons. This is the democratical Part 
of our Conſtitution. Their Share in the Bal- 
lance is vaſtly great, as it muſt be in all 
good Eſtabliſhments ; and thus we gametes 
of all the Benefits and Securities to berty, 
which reſult from theſe different Kinds of 
Government. 

It hath been obſerved, indeed, that our 
Work was, in ſome Meaſure, left imperfe& 
„ . e Change of Affairs; nor is 
= 8 

and from the Variety of Opinions upon 
theſe Points, ſome Errors, or Omiſſions, 
might have happened. Yet we may with 
Pleaſure affirm, that beſides the Advantages, 
then „ we likewiſe obtained the 
Power cf redrefling any farther Grievances 
and Abyjes, which might be thenoverlooked, 
or might hereafter ariſe in the Adminiſtration 
of Government. Our Princes are now made 
ſenfible that they are exalted, not for their 
own Convenience only, but for the Advantage 
of the People, 
their Conſent to any Laws, which 
found for the Happineſs and Secu- 
_ rity of their Subjects. As they know that 

63 
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and therefore will never refuſe 
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View, there can never again happen a Con- 
teſt between us, upon that Foot ; nor can 
they entertain the Thought of preſerving 
any Branch of it, which in future 
Ages, by various Accidents, be rendered re- 
pugnant to the End, for which it was 
created. 

The Duty of the People is alſo now ſettled 
upon fo clear a Foundation, that no Man 
can heſitate how far he is to obey, or doubt 
on what Occaſions to reſiſt. Conſcience 
battle no longer with the Under landing. We 
know that we are to defend the Crow: with 
our Lives and our Fortunes, as long as the 
Crown protects us, and keeps ftriftly to the 
Bounds, within which we have confined it. 
We likewiſe know that we are to do it no 
longer. The Part we have all to act, on 
every publick Occafion, is plainly laid down 
before us; and as the Bleffings of Peace, 
Plenty, and Liberty, will always fecure to 
his Majeſty the Allegiance of his Subjects; 
fo, on the other Hand, the , which 
conſtantly attend all Advances to arbitrary 
Power, will 1 hope preſerve us from any 
ſuch Attempts for the future In ſhort, 
as we have the Happineſs to live under an 
excellent Conſtitution, fo it is very much in 
our own Power, by a proper Conduct, to 
ſecure the Enjoyment of it to Ourſelves, and 
to tranſmit it to the lateſt Poſterity. 


1 THE 
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THE 
Caſe of DUNKIRK, 
CONSIDERED. 


T is of ſo great Importance to this Nation 
that Dunkir+ ſhould continue in that 
demoliſhed, ruined Condition, to which it 
was reduced in Conſequence of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, that we cannot be furprized at 
the great Uneaſineſſes and Complaints, fince 
the Publick became acquainted with the Pro- 
greſs the French have been ſuffered to make 
towards reſtoring that Part and Harbour. 
The Confideration of this Aﬀairhath been 
brought into Parliament; where, tho” it has 
not met with Cenfure, it has not met with 
Approbation. The Wiſdom of the Commons 
did not think fit, in a Conjuncture, repre- 
ſented to be ſo critical, to ſpeak in Form on 
what has paſſed. They contented them- 
ſelves, for the preſent, with thanking his 
Majeſty for the Inſtances he made to France. 
The Iſſue of this important Affair is ſtill 
depending, and may probably occaſion a 
farther Enquiry. th r 
In the mean Time, it muſt be of Service 
to inform the Publick, more particularly 
than has been yet done, of the whole Tranſ- 
actions hitherto relating to it. My In 


there» 


a. * © 
therefore is, to the Title prefixed 
to theſe Papers, to ſtate, as exactly as I am 
able, the Sum of what has paſſed in the 
Diſputes about the Demolition of Dunkirk, 
from the Treaty of Urrech? to the laſt Seſſion 
of Parliament; and to make fuch Obſerva- 
tions on the Conduct of Great Britain and 
of France, as ſeem to my beſt Judgment 
obviouſly and undeniably to reſult from the 
Series of Facts. 
I do not fit down to write with a Deſign 
to flatter or to aſperſe any Perſon whatſoever. 
But 1 ſhall follow the Matter before me, and 
as I am led by it, I ſhall commend 
or blame with all that Freedom, which the 
Subjects of this Kin are ſtill in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of, and which I hope we ſhall never 
reſign, as long as there remains a Tongue to 
ſpeak and an Hand to act in Great Britain. 
He, who attacks a Miniſter, or any other 
Man, without ſufficient Foundation, is cer- 
tainly guilty of a very great Crime. But he, 
who attacks with Fact and Reaſon on his 
Side, is fo far an honeſt Man and a good 
 SubjeR. His Wri are no Libels. That 
odious Term belongs to thoſe, which are 
publiſhed againſt him. 
n undertake this Taſk may, 
perhaps, Object of ſome Peoples Cu- 
riofity. 1 {oropt es., bend 
_ tance to the Merits of the Cauſe. Let them 
examine the Facts I advance, and weigh the 
— and the Obſervations 1 
v4 make. 
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make. If the firſt are not founded in Truth, 

and the others in Reaſon, let them triumph 
in my Defeat, whoever I am. But if the 
firſt will bear the Touchſtone, and if the 
others preponderate in the Scale, let them 
not ſubmit to me, but let them ſubmit to 
Truth and Reaſon, by whomſoever preſented 
to them. 

I do not apprehend that any of our pali- 
ticel M riters will be in the Caſe of triumph- 
ing on this Occaſion; and I am very fure 
that many of them will not ſubmit even in 
the other Caſe. When Argument fails, they 
have recourſe to their uſual Topicks of Ri- 
baldry and Adulation. I ſhall very NN 
be a /quat, fair Gentleman in one Paper; a 
Petu-Maitre of Fifty in another; and Some- 
body elſe in a Third ; for each of theſe 
Authors ſuppoſes the Man he writes againſt 
to be the Perſon he has the moſt a Mind to 
rail at, or is beſt paid for railing at. Our 
Miniſters will be Heroes in all; the pra- 
Founaeſt Stateſmen ; a : moſt difnterefted Pa- 
tricts; and our Condition at Home, 
as well as the ith hwy we make Abroad, 
will be the Subject of much Declamation. 

Now all this will do little Hurt and little 
Good, either to the Perſons ſcratched or to 
the Perſons tickled. But it would do a great 
dea! of Hurt to the Publick, if it ſhould 
divert, in any Degree, that national Spirit, 
with which the Cafe of Dunkir& ought to 
be 963 


Among 
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Among all the Artifices, which are em- 
ployed to keep Mankind from ſeeinug and 
embracing the Truth, no one is more groſs, 
and there is but one more prevalent, than 
that of turning their Eyes from Things to 
Perſons. If a falſe Heart, a foul Tongue, 
and a Front of Braſs can create Prejudices 
againſt the moſt innocent Man alive, the 
bare Suſpicion that ſuch a Man is of an Opi- 
nion, ſhall be as an Argument againſt 
it, and on that folid Feundation it ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed that Two and Three are not 
equal to Five. But this is not all; for as 
Prejudices are applied to this Purpoſe, fo are 
Partialities. In Cafes, where private Honour 
and publick Juſtice are both concerned, the 
Conſequence of hurting a Man, in whoſe 
Favour we have been made to entertain an 
habitual, though groundleſs Partiality, is 
ſometimes as a Reaſon for complying 
with neither. Theſe Miſchiefs, like many 
others, are chicfly to be found where Parties 
have long prevailed ; and it often happens 
that they continue to have ſome Effect, even 
when the Parties ſubſiſt no longer, and 
among thoſe, who have all the fame Views, 
becauſe they have all the fame Intereſts. 

Whether any Attempts like theſe have 
been lately made to influence particular Men 
in the Caſe of Dunlłirt, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. But it cannot be arm.ifs to warn againſt 5 
them at all Times, and eſpecially when we 

ice 


„„ 
fee fo much Pains taken to keep theſe Pre- 
judices and theſe Partialities alive. 


Hether the Demo/ition of Dunkirk 
does, in a great Meaſure, ſecure ex- 
actly * Seven-ninths of the Trade of Exgland 
from the Power of France at Sea, as it has 
been afferted, I ſhall not trouble myſelf to 
calculate; neither ſhall I examine nicely how 
far this Port may juſtly be deemed our 
Rival in Time of Peace, by ſupporting fome 
conſiderable Branches of the French Manu- 
factures, and by carrying on a Trade to the 
Weſt-Indies, which has been infiſted upon 
likewiſe. In general it will not be denied, 
that the French have annoyed our Trade, 
and promoted their own extreamly, by the 
convenient Situation and other Advantages 
of the Port of Dunkirk. 

To make therefore a true Judgmentin the 
preſent Cafe, it is ſufficient to lay a Founda- 
tion, which few Men will attempt to con- 
trovert, and which no Man can controvert 
without expoſing himfelf to Ridicule, or to 
ſomething worſe than Ridicule, to the Ab- 
horrence of every honeſt Heart. 


The 


_ ® Vide Sir Richard Steele's Writings about Duakirk in the 
late Queen's Reign. TIN 
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The Foundation I mean to lay is contain- 
ed in theſe Propofitions. 

Firſt, The declared Senſe of the Britifb 
Nation, at the Time of making the laſt 
Treaty of Peace with France, was that Dun- 
kirk ſhould be no more either a fortified City, 
a fortified Port, or even an wnfortified Har- 


bour. 

:condly, France conſented to the Demo- 
lition of Duntirt᷑ in this Senſe, and engaged 
never to reſtore it again in any one of theſe 
_ Reſpecs. 

Theſe Propoſitions are fully proved by the 
gth Article of the Treaty of Utrecht; by 
which Great Britam required, and France 
conſented, that all the Fortifications of the 
City of Dunkirk Daun be razed; thoſe 
towards the Sea in two Months, thoſe towards 
the Land in three Months. Thus far the 
Article ſtipulates the Demolition of Dunkirk 
as a fortified City and as a fortified Port, and 
if no more had been intended no more 
would have been faid ; but the Article fays 

a great deal more; it ſays e expreſly that the 
Harbour ſhall be filled up, and that the 
Shuces or Moles, which ſerve to cleanſe the 
Harbour The naked Har- 


„Hall be levelle 
_ bour itſelf was therefore to be deſtroyed as 
well as the Fortifications towards the Land 
and towards the Sez. After all theſe Stipu- 
lations follows this expreſs Condition, That 

the faid Fortifications, Harbour, Moles, or 
Slurces be never repaired again. So that 


France 
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France has never had, fince the Treaty of 
Utr-cht, nor can have. while that Treaty 
ſubſiſts, any more Right to open, or by Re- 
parations to help to open the Harbour of 
Dunkirk, than the has to rebuild the For- 
tifications of that City, and to render it in 
every Reſpect what it was before the Demo- 
lition. 
The late Queen Anne was ſo ſolicitous to 
have this principal Part of the Article, for 
fuch it was then eſteemed, effectually per- 
formed, that when ſhe ſent her Commiſſion- 
ers to Dunttirł io ſee the Demolition of that 
Place executed, ſhe gave them the moſt parti- 
cular Inſtructions imaginable on that Head. 
They were not only to tee the Moles, and Jet- 
tees, and Keys, and Sluices demoliſhed, but 
they were to fee the Stanes belonging to them, 
even the Stones of the Keys for ſhipping and 
unſbipping Goode, thrown into the Canal or 
Harbour, the more effettually to ſpoil the ſame, 
and render it impratticable for the 
They were to fce the Channel of each Shuice 
filled up with Earth from the next , 
till * was made level with the 8. treets. N ay, 
they were to ſee the Raad, which lies before 
the Entrance of the Harbour, ſpoiled as 
much es poſſible; and the Reaſon for this par- 
ticular Re is there given, to prevent 
as much as paſible any Ships coming in far 
the future. 


The late King of France had tried, by 


bis Miniſters at Utrecht, and even by a di- 
rect 
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rect and ſtrong from himſeif to 
the late Queen, while the Treaty = in — 
N to have the Ri of the Nizt 
in ſome — He did 
— that any Thing, which had been 
—— to fortify the Town, or make and 
the Harbour, ſhould be ſſ but 
and preſſed that the Queen would al- 
low ane Sluice to be left, which had been 
erected, as it was then pretended, by the 
People of the Country, before he fortified 
the Place, to carry off the Waters, and fave 
the Low Lands from Inundations. Even 
this Application proved fruitleſs. The Ar- 
ticle was infiſted upon, and was accordingly 
paſſed without any Exception. 
Not diſc by this, the Inhabitants 
of Dunkirk ſent over a Deputy, who was 
warmly ſupported by the Ambaſſador of 
France. — freſh Inftances were made, 
and all Endeavours were uſed to move the 
Queen's Compaſſion, by defiring, as a Grace, 
what they pretended no Right to by Treaty, 
that the Shuce of Farnes at leaſt might be 
preſerved, to carry the Waters off from the 
Country, and to preferve the Town from 
Filth, Stench, and the Conſequence there- 
of, Infection. 
But the Queen, who was reſolved that 
Dunkirk ſhould have neither a fortified Pert, 
nor even a naked Harbour, knew by the Re- 


ports of her Commiſſioners, that * 
Arung. one of their Number, abſolutely de- 


< pied 
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nĩed the Neceflity of preſerving thoſe Sluices, 

in order to di the Waters of the 
She was informed likewiſe, by the 

Report of the fame Commiſſioners, that # 

any of the Sluices remained, it would be im- 

Poſſible to prevent the Harbour from 


ko re al ood 


a She continued in- 
flexible, and dei fret ether Ann ts 
the ſame Effect, given to the French Ambaſ- 
fador, 6s to the Deptt of Dunkirk, upon 
theſe Occaſions, a Secretary of State was 

ordered, upon one of them, to write to the 
Britihh Miniſter at Paris, to acquaint that 
Court, that the Queen will mfift _ * the 
Treaty, all Things are to be deſtroy 
eluendo Portui inferviunt, which; 8 fo 
cleanſe the Harbour. Nat no Diſtinctian is 
| therem made of what contributes accidentally 


and what directly to this 2. Tat 
tie French Miniſters had imſled at Utrecht 


to have fuch an Excep _ * 
Treaty ; that it was po 
that they n hat 


table Pretence of ſaving the 8 _—_ 
French would fave the Harbour. Ii 


that he muſt let Monfieur de Torcy feet, and 
by hin the King, ther the Queen fe 
the Corr between his Officers and the 


People of the Town, who are unwilhng to 
9 


I might 
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I might deſcend into more Particulars; 
We + ag fy ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
the two Propofitions advanced above. The 
Intention of the late and of thoſe 
who negotiated, by her Orders, the Treaty of 
Utrecht, was to Dunkirk for ever, 
not only as a Fortreſs but as a Sea-Port. 
To this the French ſubmitted, though with 
much Rel and in this at leaſt the 
Miniſters at that Time were ſeconded by 
the Voice of the whole Nation. Even thoſe, 
who oppoſed that Adminiſtration, were a- 
ſhamed of ſome weak Attempts made to 


depreciate this important Article of the 


Utrecht Treaty. They ſoon took the other 
Part. Th _—— ——— 
of it, and the Neceflity of 


the utmoſt Rigour. They were REES 
thinking the Demolition of the Fortifications 
to the Land and to the Sea ſufficient, that 
the Male and Harbour were called by them, 
and I think rightly, the Terror of the Britiſh 
Nation. In a Word, they afferted boldly, 
that nothing leſs than the total Deſtruction 
of the Harbour, as well as the Demolition of 
the Fortifications, could anſwer the Expec- 
tations of the Britiſh Nation. 
Such was the Iſfue of the firſt Dif . 
bout Dunlirt, a little before the Death of 
the late Queen. The French were obliged 
to proceed to a total Deſtraction of it, after 
| having in vain em a Multitude of Ar- 
tifices and a Multitude of Pretences to avoid 


the | 
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the ſtrĩct and full Execution of the Treaty 
of Utrecht in this Point. 
They turned themſelves therefore to ano- 
ther Method, and began to cleanſe and widen 
the Canal of Mardyte. The Pretences for 
doing it were the fame as had been urged in 
order to fave the Port of Dunkirt, under 
Colour of faving the Country from Inunda- 
tions. But the plain of this Work 
was to open a new Harbour at Dunkirk, and 
a new Communication with the Sea. 
came every Day more evident, by the Breadth 
and Depth which were given to the Canal of 
Mardyke, and by the enormous Size of the 
new Sluice, larger than that at Dunkirk, and 
vaſtly beyond any Proportion — 4 
pretended neceſſary for carrying a- 
ters, or even for receiving Fiſher-Veſlels, 
and other ſmall Craft. 

As the Defign became more evident, the 
Repreſentations againſt it became more fre- 
quent and ſtrong. But the French drew the 
Affair into length, by the common Arts of 
Negotiation, and in the mean Time purſued 
their Enterprize with all the Vigour and Dif- 
patch imaginable ; till the late King, refolv- 
ing not to ſuffer fo manifeſt a Violation of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, ſent the Earl of Stair 

to the Court of France, ſoon after his Ac- 
ceſſion tothe Crown. 
This Miniſter proceeded on the Principle 
eſtabliſhed at ficſt, and hitherto not once de- 

parted 
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from. The true Senſe of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, ſays he, in one of his Memo- 
rials, and the Intention of Great Britain ic, 
that Dunkirk ſhall never have a Port agoin. 
From whence he argues, that fince the Port 
of Mardyke is in its Uſe a Port to the City 
of Dunkirk, as much as the old one was, 
the King of Great Britain would have liked 
as well to have had this ſubſiſt, and only the 
Name of it changed, as to fee another Port, 
larger and more convenient, opened at a 
League to the Weſtward. 

The Anſwers, which the Court of France 
made to all theſe Repreſentations, were very 
far from giving Satisfaction; but the Firm- 
neſs which the Earl of Stair ſhewed,. and 
perhaps the declining State of Leuit the 
XIVth, prevailed on the French Councils to 
ftop the carrying on theſe Works; probably 
with the fame Views as they have acted 
tince, to quiet the preſent Clamour, and to 
begin again upon the firft Occafion. 
Such was the Iſſue of the ſecond Diſputes 
about Dunkirk, when the late King of 
France died. The French neither departed 
from their Pretenſions, groundleſs as they 
were, nor ruined the Works they had made 
at Mardykte. They kept one alive, and only 
ſuſpended the other. 878 

The late King, therefore, inſtead of drop- 
ping this Affair, continued to puſh it; and 
to ſhew that he was determined, at any 

X Rate, 
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Rate, to have another fort of Satisfaction 
than he had yet received. 

This Satisfaction he obtained ſoon "IR 
by a Provifional Agreement made with the 
Miniſter of France at Hampton-Court, in 
the Month of Septembe: , 1716, and inſerted 
in the Triple Defen/ive Alliance concluded at 
the Hague between Great-Britain, France, 
and the Sfates-General in Fanuary, 1717. 

The Duke of Orleans was now Regent of 
France. His political Intereſts led him to 
deſire the Friendſhip of the late King. This 
Diſpoſition was cultivated and improved on 
our Parts, and the Union between the two 
Courts grew to be extreamly intimate. But 
as Great-Britain and France acted in con- 
cert like Friends, fo they ated in 
thoſe Days like Equals. If we uled their 
Help, weleat them ours. The Dependence 
was at leaſt mutual, and when our ſeparate 
Intereſts came into Competition with theirs, 
far from fearing to affert our Right, left we 
ſhould difoblige our Friends, we treated 
with them like an independent Nation, who 
knew that it is, or may be always made the 
Intereſt of France to keep Meaſures with 


Great Britain, 2s much as it can become, 


at any time, the Intereſt of Great Britam 
to keep Meaſures with France. 


This appeared very remarkably on the 
Occaſion we were mentioning. The Regent 


was not, I tuppoſe, more ſcrupulous yt 


1 
the late King of France, nor leſs deſirous of 
regaining any Advantage, which had been 
loft, or given up; and y=t he was forced 4 
yield to all that we inſiſted upon, for tb 
effectual Execution of the Ninth Article of 
the Treaty of Utrecht. 

His late Majeſty did indeed at this Time 
conſent, that the Canal, opened at Mardyke, 
ſhould fabfilt, for carrying off the Waters, 
and for the little Commerce neceffary to 
ſupply that Part of the Country with Pro- 

vitions. This was a Conceſſion which had 
not been made before, and which the French 
had not ſtrictly any Right to expect. But 


ſurely it was wile to make it in the Manner, 


and on the Conditions, on which it was made. 
As long as a King of France had the plau- 
ſible Pretence of faving his Subjects from 
drowning, or ſtarving, to cover his Deſigns, 
it was obvious enough, by all that had paſſed, 
_ that the Deſign of reſtoring Dunkirk, under 
this Pretence, would never be laid afide. 
The late King, therefore, in order to defeat 
the Deſign once for all, reſolved to take the 
Pretence entirely away. 
By the fourth Article of the Triple Al- 
lance, the great new Sluice made at Mar- 
dyke, and all the Jertees erected along the 
Strand, are to be deſtroyed, and not to be 
made uſe of for any Port, Haven or Shue 
r Dunkirk or at Mardyke, or at any other 
Place within two Leagues Difiance of either 
of theſe ; the Intention of the contratimg 
X 2 Pare 
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Parties, and the End, which they þ 
to themſeFoes by this Treaty, being that us 
Port, Harbour, Fortification, Sluice, or Ba- 
1, ſhall be made or built at Dunkirk, at 
che Sluice of Mardyke, or at any other Place 
whatfeever upon the Coaft, within the Diſt 
ance before mentioned. 
By the ſame Article it was ſtipulated 
likewiſe that the Digues or Jettees, on both 
Sides of the old Canal or Port of Dunkirk, 
ſhoald be entirely demoliſhed down to the 
Strand, and that ſome other Things ſhould 
be farther done, which might be 
to the more compleat Detirudtion of the 
a, bon. 

This being conſented to on the Part of 
France, his Majeſty conſented that the little 
Sluice, on the Canal of Mardyte, ſhould 
remain, provided the Breadth of it was re- 
duced to fixtcen Foot. 

All theſe Stipulations were made with the 
greateft — poſſible; and the moſt 
exact Specifications of every thing neceſſary 
to render them effectual, are contained in 
the Treaty. 

- Such was the Iſſue of the Diſputes about 

Dunkirk, in the Time of the late King; 
and ſurely there was good Reaion to hope, 
after the Settlement then made, that we 
ſhould hear of them no more. The French 
in two Points, for which _ 
they contended, at leaſt avowedly; 
Dunkirk was reduced to be 3 more a 2 
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tified Town, @ fortified Port, or even an an- 
fortified Harbour. 
But to the great Detriment and Misfor- 
tune of our Nation, fo it is, that we have 
ter Reaſon than ever to renew theſe 
Diſputes. What the French were not ſuffered 
to attempt by that Aammiſcration, which 
Sir Richard Steele called the French Admi- 
niſtratian, they have been lately ſuffered to 
do. Inftead of not executing ane Treaty 
fully, they have publickly violated Tuo. 
They actually enjoy the Benefit of the Canal 
of Mardyke, which was indulged to them, 
that there might remain no Colour for 
ever opening that of Dunkirk; and in the 
midft of this Enjoyment, they have opened, 
they have repaired that of Dunkirk, and 
contrived their Work fo, that whenever they 
ſhall think proper to finiſh it, Dunkirk will 
be at once a better Harbour than it was, 
when it ſtood the Glory of France and the 
Terror of Britain. 

I proceed to the particular Facts, which 
ſupport theſe general Allegations. 
Col. Laſcells, one of the Commiſſaries 
appointed to fee the fourth Article of the 
Treaty of 1717, fully and effectually exe 
cuted, continued at Dunkir& till the Year 
1725, that memorable Ara, when the Treaty 
of Hanover was made, and from whence 

ſo many things, which will not be eafily 
or ſoon forgot, are to be dated. How this 
Officer came to be recalled, juſt in that 

| X 3 _ critical 
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critical Point of Time, has not been ex- 
plained. Perhaps we may begin to gueſs at 
the Reaſons, when we have gone a little 
farther in the preſent Enquiry. 

It is agreed on all hands, that whilſt he 
continued at Dunkirk, the old Port and 
Harbour remained impracticable, as by 
Treaty they are to remain ; and that the 
little peddling Frade, which the French had 
there, was carried on by very ſmall Veſſels, 
and through the Canal of Mardyhe alone. 

About two Years after he had been te- 

called, Rumours began to ſpread, that the 
Port of Dunkirk was opened again. Theſe 
Rumours were confirmed by ſeveral Perſons, 
who had paſſed that Way; and our Mi- 
niſters, even without receiving any Intelli- 
gence from Abroad, could not be ignorant 
of the Truth of the Fact, fince it appeared 
by the Entries at the Cuſftom-houſe, that 


Ships were continually going and coming 
from the Port of Dun#zre. 


As the Works for repairing this Port ad- 
vanced, the Trade of the Place, and the 
Noiſe about it enereaſed. Nay, theſe Works 
were carried forward in fo publick a Manner 
at laſt, that it became impoffible any longer 
to forbear concluding, either that our Mi- 
nifters had not been able to prevail on thoſe 
ot France to ſtop this Violation of the Treaty, 
or elſe that they connĩved at it. 
Ia this State of Things, and under ſuch 
Apprchenſions as theſe, fome Members 24 
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the Horſe of Commons reſolved to lay this 
Matter before the Committee of the Whole 
Honſe, appointed to take into Confideration 
the State of the Nation. The Importance 
of it did, in their Opinions, deſerve the 
moſt folema Proceedings, and the Nature 
of it required that no more Time ſhould be 
loſt in ſtopping the Growth of an Evil, which 
| became, by every Day's Delay, greater and 
harder to cure. They got therefore fuch 
Evidence of particular Fats, as they judged 
ſufficient; and the yconcealed their Enquiries 
with all the Care they could, left the Wit- 
neſſes might be prevented, by Power or 
Artifice, from appearing ; or when they did 
appear, from ſpeaking as plainly and fully in 
publick, as they had done in private. This 
Precaution, which is, or ought alwzys to be 
taken in Caſes of this Kind, was ſurely as 
neceffary as ever, on the Occafion we ſpeak 
of; and the Complaints, which have been 
made of it, are indeed below Animad- 
verſion. 

When, in Conſequence of theſe Meaſures, 
it was moved in the Commr#tee of the Whole 
Houſe, that ſome Perſons, attending at the 
Door, ſhould be called in, to give an Ac- 
count of the Condition of the Port and 
Harbour of Dunkirk, * * * * ® attempted at 
firſt to hinder this Motion from paſſing ; 
but the Senſe and Inclination of the Cam- 
mittee running ſtrongly againſt him, —_ At- 
tempt failed of Succeſs. 

— The 
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The Witneſſes were called in; and they 
gave clear and diftint Accounts to the fol- 
lowing Effect; 

That the Port and Harbour of Dunkirk, 
which had been demoliſhed in purſuance of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, fo that the ſmalleſt 
Fiſhing-Boat could not go into them a few 
Years ago, are now made capable of re- 
ceiving great Numbers of Ships of conſi- 
derable Burthen —That from fxty to 
_ erghty Veſſels are frequently to be ſeen there 
at a Time; and that the Port is capable of 
containing more than one Hundred and 
Fifty—— That, in order to make it fo, the 
Sluice of Furnes has been re- eſtabliſhed, and 
the Piles of the Damme, raiſed at the Time 
of the Demolition acroſs the Entrance of 
the Harbour, have been up That 
ſeveral Works, in which the Soldiers as well 
as other Perſons were employed, have been 
carried on from Time to Time, for 

the Harbour; for hindring the Mud and 
Sand from coming in to it ; for repairing the 
Jettees; for preventing the Tides from flow- 
ing acroſs the Channel, and thereby keeping 
itchoaked up; for making Keys where Goods 
are loaded and unloaded as commodioufly 
as before the Demolition, and for procuring 
to this Port many other Conveniences of 
Trade and Navigation That an Exgliſß- 


built Ship, which trades from Dunkirk to 
St. Dommgo, was actually in the Harbour 
lying at the Keys, beſides 22 


(83 
and other Ships, which trade to the Weſt- 
Indies——That Ships of Force had been 
built and launched there Jately, and one par- 
ticularly in January laſt, which failed out 
of the Harbour nr ook twenty-four Guns 
mounted, and is able to carry thirty-fix—— 
In a Word, that ſome L Works, 
which have been made for reſtoring the 
Harbour of Dunkirk, are already put into 
as good a Condition as ever; that the Trade 
of the Town is by theſe Means very much 
encreaſed within theſe two Years; and that 
the Pilots, who lie upon the Coaſt, refuſe to 
carry Veſſels any longer into the Canal of 
Mardyke, having Orders not to do it. 
That the Canal of Mardyke is brought fo 
near to the great Sluice, that by removing a 
ſmall Quantity of Earth more, the whole 
Body of Water, which is at prefent carried 
into hat Canal from thoſe of Berg and the 
Maere, may be carried into the old Bafin, 
and into that Part of the Harbour, where 
the Men of War formerly Ilay—— upon the 
whole Matter, that the Port of Dunkirk 
may now very ſoon, and at no great farther 
Expence, be rendered as good, and perhaps 
better than it was before the Deſtruction of 
It, in all reſpects, as to the Fortifica- 
tions, — — The Wimeſſes added that theſe 
Works, which had been carried on, at firft, 
with forme kind of Privacy, were afterwards 
continued without Diſguiſe, and fince laſt 
Auguſt with more Vigour than before; nay, 


ET T 
that they were actually carrying on, not- 
withſtanding the Badneſs of the Seaſon, in 


anuary and February laſt. 
| * Witneſſes, who theſe Facts, 


were Maſters of Veſſels and others, who make 

frequent Voyages to Dunkirk, and who 
ſpoke to nothing but what they had had 
frequent Occafions of obſerving ; fo that their 
Evidence was, upon a very ftriF, to uſe no 
harſher a Word, Cr2ſ6- Examination, con- 
_ firmed in every Part, and ſupported in the 
ſtrongeſt Manner. 

As clear as it was, and as unqueſtionable 
as the Truth of it red to be, Reaſons 
were urged why no Refs/utions ſhould be, 
at that Time, taken upon it. The Chief of 
theſe Reaſons were, that Col. Armſtrong had 
deen lately ſent to France; that his Pre- 
fence would be in a farther Exa- 
mination of this Matter; and that a Time 
ought therefore to be allowed, in which he 
might be able to return ; that ſeveral Papers 
would likewiſe be called for, to ſhew what 
had been lately tranſacted and what Care 
the Miniſtert had taken about this Affair; 
and that the getting theſe Papers ready for 
the Houſe would require Time alſo. Theſe 
Reaſons were acquieſced in, tho' it was not 
hard to foreſee what might be effected by 
Delay. 

N. Cammittee was adjourned; Paper: 
were called for; the Committee was again 
. 

er 


1 
ſeveral Papers were brought; and, the Day 
before it was to fit again, there were com- 
municated to the Houſe, by his Majeſty's 

Command, Copies of a Letter from the 
D. of N. to Mr. Pointz ; of an Anſwer from 
Mr. + Pointz; and of the following Order 


obtained from the Cour? of Fronce. 
By the KING. 
HE Sieur — Capt. of his Majeſly's 
6 Ships, is ordered to repair imme- 


% diately to the Port of Dunk:r#, there to 
* draw up an exact State of the preſent Con- 
% dition of the Chenal and Port of the faid 
„Town, and to make his Report thereof. 
His Majeſty en the ſaĩd Sieur to cauſe 
* to be demoliſh<d all the Works that may 
* have been erected in Contravention to the 
« Treaty of Utrecht and of the Hague, 
«© Copy whereof he will find hereunto an- 
« nexed. His Majeſty commands and orders 
* the Governor Commandant of the Place, 
e the Intendants, Engineers, and all other 
dis Officers and Subjects to give all the 
* nece Aſſiſtance in the Execution of 
** the preſent Order, in Cafe of Need. Done 

% at Ver ſailles the 27th of February, L/ 


TT 


bt The Dukes Letter to Pointz and 4rmfrong was dated 
February the 12th, 1729-30. 

+ Pu and Armſtrong's Letter to the Duke was from 
Paris 15th February, 1729-30. 
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« Signed Lewis, and underneath Phely- 
ee eaux. 

Our Miniſters ſeemed to applaud them- 
ſelves very much on the Succeſs of their laſt 
Application to the French Court; and it was 
talked of, in a triumphant Stile, as if there 
remained no Pretence for ing to any 
farther Examination of the preſent State of 


Dunkirk. But ſurely this was unreaſonable 


©" A if there was any 
of Paper 


Merit in obtaining this Piece 9; from 
France, the Merit belonged to thoſe worthy 
Gentlemen, who brought this Affair before 
the Houſe of Commons, and in no ſort to the 
Minifiers. Befides which, even upon the 
Suppolition that France had now given us 
full Satisfaction, and a full Security that 
Dunkirk ſhould be once more demoliſhed, 
to the Terms of the Treaties of 
Hague, it was ſtill proper 
neceſfary too that the Committee ſhould 
; becauſe it was proper and neceſſary 

to diſcover how it had come to paſs that the 
Harbour of Dunkirk had been, for fo lang 
a Time, repairing without any effectual Op- 
on our Parts. No honeſt Man, who 
is acquainted with the Conftitution of Par- 
' lament, and who knows what the Pro- 
ceedings of the Houſe of Commons have been 
in the beft Times, will contradict me in this. 
Permit me to add, that the Facility and 
Expedition, with which the French con- 
tented, upon this Occaſion, to Sz 
3 


Utrecht and the 
and 


RR... 4 . State of the Nation, they 
had before them, beſides the #wo Letters of 
our Miniſters and the Anſwer juſt procured 
from France, ſeveral of the Papers, which 
| had been called for, and Inced by tho 
— Witneſſes uced thoſe 
I fay ſeveral of the Popers which had been 
called for ; becauſe, altho the Papers called 
for by ** * ere all brought in; yet of 
thoſe, which had been called for by others, 
ſome were kept back, under a Pretence that 
they could not be found in the Offices; and 
others, it was faid, would require a great 
deal of Time to copy. 

The Papers called for by * * * ® and de- 
livered in, were y Extracts of Let- 
ters; ſo that, if one were to ſuppoſe an In- 
tention to conceal any Circumſtances from 
the Knowledge of the Houſe, this Method 
would give a ſufficient Opportunity of doing 
it; notwithſtanding which, theſe very Pa- 
pers, imperfe as they were, confirmed and 
1 all the Evidence given at the 
In order to be more clear, and to ſtate the 
whole Matter as fai ly as I am able, I ſhall 
take Notice, in the firſt Place, of ſuch Par- 


ticulars as appeared in the Papers, or were 
* 
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proved by freſh Witneſſes, in Addition 
and Corroboration of what had appeared i in 
the Examination; for nothing con- 
trary to it appeared any where. In the next 
Place, I ſhall give an Account of the Con- 
duct of our Miniſters through all theſe 
Tranſactions; for the Exactneſs of which, I 
ſhall appeal to their own Papers, as I ſhall 
37 to the common Senſe of Mankind for 
the Juſtneſs of the Obſervations, which I 
to make as I go along. 
Ir appeared then by theſe Papers, that in 
March 1727-8, to our Stile, he 
ald Harbour of Dunkirk was fo well re- 
ired, that the Canal of Marayte was no 
ger made uſe of; that the Inhabitants 
worked at theſe Reparations by Moon-light ; 
that the Trade of Dunkir+ had been carried 
on there as formerly for ezght Months; and 
that a Frigat of 40 Guns was fitting ia that 
Harbour, which is faid to be in as good a 
Condition as formerly, except as to the Con- 
dition of the Fortzfications. Other Advices, 
very little poſterior to theſe, ſpeak of a Slaice 
built in 1727, on the Canal of Furnes; of a 
new Sluice preparing for the Canal of Berg; 
of Exgineers, who direct, and the King of 
France's Troops who carry on theſe Works. 
As this Account from the Papers agrees 
with the Accounts given by the ii Mi- 
. 3 fo the Evidence of the ſecond Wit- 
neſſes agrees perfectly with both; for they 
ſaid that e Shui of Furnes had been 


opened 


which the Report 
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opened about Auguſt 1727 ; that is, about 
eight Months before the Month of March, 
1727-8, Old Stile; that about Ocfaber, 1727, 
the Piles, which barred the Harbour, had 
been drawn, and that there was Water 
enough in it for a Ship of 400 Tons. 
confirmed, that Numbers of Men, moſtly 
Soldiers, were employed on theſe Works. 
Mr. Armſtrong was ſent, in 1728, with 
Mr. Cronſtraam to Dunkirk, and his Report 

is dated from thence in September. This 
Report is in nothing repugnant to the other 
Accounts. On the cen , It enters mi- 
nutely enough intothe Particulars of Works, 
agrees to be contrary 0 
the expreſs Terms of the Treaty. y 

There are, among the Papers, other Ad- 
vices of the Month of May, 1729, concerning 
new Works carried on at Dunkirk, and Ac- 
counts of what was done upon theſe Advices; 
but the Papers are, from May and Fuiy 1729. 
entirely filent as to this whole Affar; and 
yet it appeared plainly by the Evidence at 

the Bar, — 3 that 
from July, to the Time of bringing this 
Enquiry into the Houſe of Commons, the 
French continued to repair and mend the 
Port of Dunkirk with more Application than 
ever. It is therefore no wonder if the Vi- 
neſſes ſpoke to ſome more Particulars than 

are to be found in the Papers. 

Thus have related the Subſtance of what 
appeared, concerning the prejent State of 
Dunkuk, 
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Dunkick, as well as concerning the Forks 
carried on by the French at that Place, fince 
Mr. Laſcells was recalled from thence. Some 
Circumſtances, which I may have omitted, 
to avoid Prolixity and Confubion, will occur 
more properly in the Second Part; where I 
to give an Account of the Conduct 
of our Mznifters, thro all theſe Tranſactions, 
out of their own Papers. 

Firſt, it appears, by their own Papers, 
that the very firſt Notice, which they took 
of what the French were doing at Dunk:r, 
from a Repreſentation made by 
the Penfionary of Halland, on Advices he 
had received from France, and which were 
dated the 26th of March 1728. N. S. Now 
the French had been, at this Time, many 
Months working at the Harbour of Dun- 
_ kirk, and the Trade of that Place had been, 
during this Time, carried on as formerly. 
Did our Minifers knoto of this, and do no- 
thing againſt it till the Minifter of the States 
called, in a Manner, upon them? This 
would be Connuance in the higheſt 
Did they nat now it fooner ? They took 
then no Care to be z»formed of what paſſed 
at Dunkirk, for two Years together, after 
they had recalled Mr. Laſcells, whoſe Pre- 
ſence had been a Check upon the French. 
This would be Neglect inthe higheſt 
The Dutch Minifter at Paris tent this Ad- 
vice to the Penſanary. How came ar 
Miniſter, at the ſame Court, not to have 
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gree, reſtored; and that, by Virtue of two ſo- 
lemn Treaties, over the Obſervation of which 
it was their Duty to watch, Dun#:rk was 
never to be, in any Degree, an Harbour again. 

Secondly, as the larter Part of the tore- 
that the Obſervation 


he younger of that Pair of Brothers, 
who have had fo long the Direction of the 
Affairs of this Ki ; for the Advices, 
ich the had communicated to 
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gut their Port was 
the Force of an extraordinary Tide, ui 
they looked upon as a kind of 
In this French Miracle his Excellency 
to believe; and therefore moſt cautioully 
es to the Secretary of State, that 2 
Perſon may be ſent to Dunlirł to fee whe- 
ther what has been done there be any thing 
more than the pure Conſequence of the 
Tides, before he ſpeaks to the Cardinal in 
of the Orders ſent by the D. of 
N. to him. ; 

On the zoth of April, the Secretary writes 
to the Ambaſſador again, and ſends him an 
Account, 
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fays the vo Works wh iv 
been carrying on at Dunkirk ff for 2 
of the Port and Harbour = 
from a Perſon of undoubted Credit and Skill 
i thoſe Aﬀfairs. The Advices of the Pen- 
are owned to be true; and every ſtep, 
Et doe Bree ofthe Tree of re 

the trecht 
4 bak a dived 
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Reaſonings, which would incline one to 
I that our Millers at home might 
it neceſſary, at that Time, to infift 

upon the Obſervation of the Treaties. 
But our Minifter abroad did not appear 
much convinced of any ſuch Neceſſity; for 
his Excellency s Anfwer to this Diſpatch is 
more extraordinary than the J, and even 
than the miraculaus Tide, which, it is pre- 
tended, d the Harbour of Dunlirt. 
He writes on the 3oth of May; that is, a 
Month afterwards; to the D. of N. ſends him 
ſome Papers, received from the Cardinal, 
relating to our Complaints about Dunizr# ; 
takes no Notice of any Repreſentations made 
by him, in obedience to the Orders ſent 
him; * and very 9 
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with that of the Penfionary, 
» which the P. of N. had ſent him. He knew 


Dunkirk ; and neither had been, nor could 
de, of itſelf, effectual to the opening that 
Port. This being the Caſe (and it is fo moſt 
exactly) on what ſhall we account 
COTTON IG ns 
ſeems to lay on that im S 

the Tide? 15 — 

But this is not the worſt He holds much 
the ſame Conduct, after he has received a 
third Information, confirming the two former, 
coming from a Perſon of aundoubted Credit 
and Sill, believed by the King, and made 
the Foundation of pofitive Orders to him to 
inſiſt on having an immediate ftop given to 
theſe Works. He was no Fudge in this 
Hair. 53 


y 
aper, drawn up by the Intendant 
of the Marme at Dunkirk ; for which, by 
ſtayed about a Month; and 


impertinent as it is, owns not only the Truth 
of ſome Particulars, contained in the Advices, 
which were the Grounds of Com t, but 
y that foe Works bad 
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and that every thing done to prevent that is 
an Infraction of theſe Treaties? 
I „ in the third Place, to take 
Notice of Mr. Armſtrong's This 
Report is dated at Buri the 236 of Srp- 
tember, 1728, near four Months after the 
Tranſactions laſt mentioned, and confirms 
ſufficiently the Truth of the Advices re- 
ceived. ——lIt takes Notice of an Extraor- 
dinary Tide, which had demoliſhed, in the 
Month of December, 1720, the great Ba- 
tardeau or Digue; but it obſerves that the 
breaking of this Digue was far from opening 
2 the 


Flhod-Gate——It then particu- 
larize the ſeveral other Works, which had 
been made, and aſſerts that they are all con- 
trary to the expreſs Terms of the ninth Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Utrecht, and alſo to 
er Article of the Treaty of Alliance 
at the Hague the fourth of January, 
1717.——lIt afterwards different 

ings to the State 


Methods for reſt 
they were in, before the French had 
repaired the Harbour Thus far all 
heſe Engineer 


they e the as ildiiecd Oran 
pliance with the Treaties, they take on 
them to offer what they judge may be ex- 
pedient, and not repugnant to the Intention 
of the Treaties; and that is, that the little 
RNigolle or Gut (io they are pleaſed to call it, 

and ſuch it might be then, in Compariſon of 
what it is now) ſhould be left to the French; |} 
and in order to preſerve it to them, that the 
Sluice, which they had built on the Cana! 


, Furnes, in Violation of their Treaties, 


ſhould be left to them likewiſe. 
This 
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This muſt appear a very odd Opinion ; 


zef- 
pecially when it comes from Mr. Armſtrong, 
who was ſo poſitive, in the late Queen's 
Time, that the Sluices at Dunkirk were not 
neceſſary to be in order to 4 
charge the Waters of the Country ; 

if any of * Slices remained, 


3 a 
War or Peace, at the of ten thou- 
fand Livres, and with one hundred Work- 
men, more than he owned had been done at 
Dunkirk in four Years. 

It was right, perhaps, in Nicauart to ad- 
vance this extravagant Propoſition ; becauſe 
it was his Buſineſs to furniſh the Cardinal 
with Arguments to to our s; 
but ſurely it was not our eſs to build, on 
this Foundation, fuck Maxims, as are eſta- 
bliſhed in Mr. Armſtrong's » and as 
have had too much Prevalency fince. 
France, it is 
Rupture with us, rebuild Sher, and open 
thereby the Hurbour of De ns ob 
Channel, as and as wide as f 
But this Harbour will be of no Advantage 
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than his Yalour, or his Integrity; and who 
faid in the Houſe that he would undertake 
the Digue or Damme might be ſo made, as 
not to be in fu Tears Tame, with 
— beſtow upon 
. 


So a> 


in Caſe of a War, we ſhould be able 
from the Road to hinder the French from for- 
tifying the Strand. From all which they 
conchide that a zated Harbour cannot be of 
much Advantage to France, at the fame 
Time that they aſſert that it is not worth 
while to hinder that from being done now 
which France can and certainly will do in a 
few Months, whenever a War ſhall hap- 
* 
But ſurely it is very plain, upon this Foun- 
dation, and in Contradiction to what is af- 
ſerted, that nothing can be more worth our 
while, than to hinder the French from reftor- 
mg this Port and Harbour in Time of Peace; 
———__ —— 


can, in Time of War, command the Road 
and even hinder the Strand from being for- 
tified; we can likewiſe, by the fame Means, 
hinder the Jertees from being carried to 
u- water Mark. From whence it follows, 
on the Reaſoning of theſe Gentlemen, that 
if we do not ſuffer the French to do this 
Work, by Stratagems in Time of Peace, 
they never can do it by Force in Time of 
Var; and by Confequence, if ever it is 
done, it muſt be owing to the Folly, Neg- 
lect or Treachery of the Miniſters of Great 
Britain. | 

Secondly, it is afferted to be 
known that ol/ Ships, whether FRET 
Burthen, were ever obliged, when the Ha- 
ven was at its beſt, to go out into the Road, 
and there take in their Guns, &c. Now it 
is publickly known, that all Ships of War 
or Burthen were not formerly, and are not 
even now under any ſuch Neceſſity. There 


— 6 


1 
for a Ship of 400 Tons, and the Witneſſes had 
— 7e Cn 
ted. The Men of War, which were 
kept formerly og that Station, might be 
obliged to go light into the Naad, and there 
take in their Guns, &c. but it is evident that 
Ships of Force ſufficient to annoy the Trade 
of Great Britam and to.carry on that of 


France, did and may now fail out 
and in, without being obliged to ſtop in the 
Road. X 


Thirdly, the opening this Port, in the 
Manner it has been done, and the erecting a 
Sluice on the Canal of Furnes, tho allowed 
to be contrary to the expreſs Terms, is ſup- 
not to be re t to the Intention of 
the Treaties, and to the Ends propoſed by 
them. Now ſurely the dire& contrary is de- 
monſtratively plain; fo plain, by the Terms 
of the Treaty ; by the Principles over and over 
laid down ; by the ments over and over 
em in the Diſputes and Negotiations 
about this Affair; and fivally by Mr. Arm- 
ftrong's own Opinion formerly delivered, and 
followed, that it is inconceivable he ſhould 
report in Contradiction to all this; unleſs a 
Report was to be made, on this Occafion, in 
Conſequence of a Meafure reſalved, inſtead of 
determining the Meaſure, in Conſequence of 
the Report ; which I apprehend has been the 
Caſe, on many Occaſions. 

When the French made the Canal of 
* 
| er 
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Letter of the Treaty; and becauſe they did 
not rebuild the ſame individual Moles, Fer- 
tees or Fortifications, as had been 
they would have had it ugderſtood that they 
did not act againſt the Fords of the Ninth 
Article of the Treaty of Utrecht ; which are, 
ze dicta — Moles, aut ageres de- 
gu, unguem reficiantur. Now when they 
have rebuilt one of the ſame Shuices ; are 
ring the ettees; and are, in 
"Fo . individual Port, 
Hardbaur, Baſin and Channel; we argue, in 
their Favour, that they do not act againſt 
the Spirit or Intention of the Treaties, pro- 
vided they do not renew the For tifications 
an the Strand. Mr. 4 g, in this Re- 
does not indeed allow the repairmg 
= on the contrary, be infiſis 
ſtrongly on the N of dir them, 
even to the Level of the Str - but we 
ſhall ſee that he does little leſ than allow it 
In a ent Report ; and the fame Argu- 
—_— from the ſuppoſed Intention of 
the Treaties, has been equally inſiſted upon, 

fince the Jertees wy dg] ode. 
and other Works done, which anſwer the 

Euds. 

But to conclude this Obſervation ; if there 
could have been, before the Treaty of 1717, 
any Doubt concerning the Intention of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, as there certainly could 
not; and as his late Majefty infifted very 
juſtly and very ſucceſsfully that there could 
not; 


of the late King of Spain, notwithftanding 
all the Engagements they had taken by the 
Fw of Partition. . The fourth Article 
of the Treaty of 1717, is a Commentary on 
the nmth Article of that of Utrecht. If, 
after that, we are ſtill at Liberty to talk of 
the Spirit or Intention of the firſt Treaty, 


nothing can be ever determined by any 


Treaty. The Treaty of 1717 leaves the 
Canal of Marayke in ſuch a State as might 
ſuffice for carrying off the Waters, and ad- 
mitting of fall Veſſelt, that there might be 
no Excuſe left for in Degree, 
the ald Channel, which by the ſame Treaty 


is to be more effetizally demoliſbed than ever, 
in order to the intire c of it up: 


How can it be faid, after this, that the 
Intent and Eu of this Treaty, as well as of 
the former, is not ted by opening 
this fame ald Channel and the Harbour 
anew ? I grow aſhamed of inſiſting fo long 
on a Point fo very clear, and ſhall finiſh it 
by faying, that nothing could ſurprize or 
aflit me more than to hear ſome 
from whom better Things n 
expected, argue for keeping open the Harbour. 
of Dunkirk upon any Principles, and eſpeci- 
ally on fuch as theſe ; „ 


* 


the. 


| Plats tome Notice — 


S DÞ 
the Treaties, nor againſt the Intereſt 


of Great 
Britam. To excuſe Miniſters, who have 
committed Faults, may be allowed to Friend- 

and to particular Obligations ; but there 
28 Symptom 
in a Government, than that of 
and even juſtifying the Conduct of Miniſters, 
by explaining away the moſt important, na- 
tional Advantages. | 


_ _—_ theſe Obſervations on Mr. 
eport, I proceed, in the fourth 


did, in gence of it. 
What they did was in ſhort This. They 
followed his Advice, as far as it went in 
Favour of France; and there do not appear 
Footſteps, that followed it in taking 
Hana Care of — fon Things, which 
he recommends in Favour of Great Britam. 
approved his in all its Parts. 
They directed the Miniſler at Parit to infift 
that Things might be rectiſied according 
to it; and the Secretary of State writes that 
this will give entire Satisfattion. Nay they 
would not ſo much as try whether France 
would be contented with h than Mr. Arm- 
ffrong propoſed ; for Walpole having given 
the Hint, by TENSE” 
— the ek to the French, 
or only ſuch Parts of it as related to the Þn- 
| frallim: of the Treaties, he is ordered to 
communicate the whole Report to the Car- 
anal. That is, he is ordered to ſhew the 
: French 
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French at once, that we were willing to 
give up to them what had never been given 
up from the Treaty of Utrecht to this Time; 
and leave them a Harbour, under the ſham 
Pretences, under which they had fo long 
preſſed for it in vain. | 3 
What is the Return made to this noble 
Frankneſs and of ours? Why, 
the Cardinal, ſays he, has put the Neport 
into the Hands of the Secretary for Mari- 
time Affairs; and that, in order to hinder 
an Eclat, Direction will be given for com- 
plying with it by Degrees. 
Who does not fee the Meaning of this 
Anſwer ? The Eclat, that is the Noiſe, was 
already made in Great Britain, and in 
Holiand too. It was publickly known in 
both, and publickly complained of, that the 
French had, in great Meaſure, reflored the 
Port and Harbour of Dunkirk. Surely 
there could have been no Hurt in letting 
it be as publickly known, that they were 
deftroying, at leaft, a Part of what they had 
done in Vialatian of the Treaties. This muſt 
have helped to hinder, inſtead of making 
any farther Eclat. This muſt have done 
Honour to that Court, and have given ſome 
Colour, if any Thing can give Colour to 
fo improbable a Story, to what has been 
fo often faid, and is faid even now, that 
the French Miniſters knew nothing of the 


Works carried on by the Inhabitants of 
Dunkirk. 


But 


1 

But the Meaning of this Anfwer was 
plainly to gam Time. We had ſhewn too 
much Haſte in giving up, at once, a great 
Part of what they wanted to gain upon us; 
and they were willing to try if they could, 
by Delay, evade performing the ſmall Part 
of what we required of them. 

I paſs to my 7k Obſervation, which will 


prove that this is no unreaſonable Refine- 


ment, or raſh Judgment. What I have juſt 
| paſſed in Nov. 1728. From that 


But though did not demoliſh, it appears 
that they bn end May 
following, a new Alarm comes, and our 
Minifters are once more called upon by the 
 Penfionary, who ſends them Accounts of 
farther Works carrying on at Dunkirk, for 
the Improvement of the Harbour. Theſe 
Accounts were ſuch, that my Lord Chefter- 


feld fays, in his Letter, the Penſanary gave 


great Attention to them. Let us fee what 
Attention Ve gave to them. 

They are ſent to the Miniffer at Paris. 
He communicates them to the Cardinal. 
The Cardinal knows nothing of the Mat- 
ter; but gives general Aſurances that no- 

ing, contrary to the Treaties, ſhall be done. 


Our Complaints are tranſmitted from Court 


to Dunkirk, and from thence an Anſwer 


. 

is returned by the Intendant, acknowledging 
in the main the Facts complained of, but 
giving Turns to them, which one would 
hardly imagine could even with thoſe, 
who have fo much Faith in their Mzracles. 
Such, for Inftance, as this; that a certain 
Flaadgate had indeed been repaired, but 
that it was ane, which had not been de- 
moliſhed at the Demolition of Dunkirk ; 
which is true for this Reaſon, that it was 
not in being at the Time of that Demoli- 
tion, but hath been Suit fince; fo that the 
French t ſtands thus. We do not 
| break the Treaties by repairing this Work, 
though we broke them by building it. 
This Anſwer was referred to Mr. Arm- 
ſtrong, who (without any Examination, 
whether the French Intendant had not pal- 
hated and diſguiſed Matters) makes as im- 
plicit and favourable a Repart, as the other 
could have defired. 

A few — 4 it was, in his own 
Opinion, flary to deſtroy the Tettees, 
newly creed, and the Heads of the old 
Ones, which had been left, and that even 
down to the Level of the Strand. Now, 
the Piles, driven at the Head of the 0 
Channel, and pretended to be deſigned only 

for Beacons and Moormgs, may be allowed; 
provided Care be taken that they do not 
 ferve for the Foundations of Batteries. The 
new Magazines and the new are not 
thought of any Inconveniency. All that 
2 France 


1 0 


92 


* 


for 


ana Grantee 
Reſerve than ever; that 


quiry begun 
out the Knowledge, 
this Time, with 
and leſs 


Beat 
the Soldiers 


ward, during 


till the Ez 
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impoſſible to read, without 


when Mr. Paintz and 


ſome Surprize, that w 

made the Repreſentations, 
were ordered to make, to the 
Mzinifters, both the Cardinal and the 


Seals allered them, that if 


or in Eee Utrecht 
and the Hague, it had been done without 
their Knowledge, and contrary to the French 


King's expreſs Commands. They ſeem, by 


this Proteſtation, as i t as our Mnfters 
were, of Things done in their own Country, 


and with all the Eclat poſſible; but even 
in this Caſe, is not very excuſe- 

2 the French Minjfers. Taking 
Firſt, as to the French ers. aking 
what they fay, in their own Bebalf, for 
that the Inhabitants of Daunkir+ 
been principally active in what hath 
deen lately done there, contrary to Treaties ; 

yet can it be ſuppoſed, with the leaſt Appear- 
ance of Probability, that Works of ſuch 
could be carried on, for above 
two Years together, without any Authority, 
or Connivance, or even the Knowledge of | 
the French Court ?——ls it, in any Degree, 
credible that the Subjects of an arbitrary 
Troaps, => hi ES 
| or to Ships into that 

by 8 any real 
—— that This could 
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de done under the very Noſe, and yet without 
the Privity of the G. Governour — 
the Intendants and divers other Officers of 
the Marine, who are obliged to hold a con- 
ſtant Correſ with the Miniſlert at 


Paris *——or, laſtly, can it be pretended, 
without putting the greateſt Violence on 
common Senſe and common Reaſon, that 
even Curigity itjelf, the 1 
all our Enquiries, would not have prevailed 
on the Miniſters of France to examine into 
this Affair, and gain the beſt Informations 
about it, after it had made fo great an Eclat 
in England and Holland? 

I am at a Loſs to find, in this 


any Proof that they carry their Fidelity even 


12 4 Nicety; for it was certainly incumbenton 
them to be fo informed; fince it was from 
the French Court, and not from the Inho- 
bitants of Dunkirk, that we were to 
and require the ſtrict Obſervance of the 
Treaties. When the French Minifters there- 
fore would impoſe on us an Aſſurance of this 
Kind, fo void of all Probability, and at the 
fame Time give us another Aſſurance of their 


. 4 4 
ſelves to the Contempt of the whole World, 


tirely on their Smcerity * 
— Second 


1 
Secondly, As to the inactive Conduct of 
our Mingers from July to February laſts 
and in order to ſet this Matter in a full Light, 
let us recal very ſhortly and place their 
whole Proceeding in one View. 
If we look no farther back than the Year 
1727, when the new Sluice, on the Canal of 
Furnes, was built, it is now about 3 Years 
fince the French have worked at the Reſto- 
ration of Dunkirk. In this Time, our Mi- 
niſtert have made three mts, and not 
one of theſe Complaints hath been made ori- 
ID their own Motion, and upon Ad- 
s of their own. The two firſt Times, 
Sen and 
the aft Time, they 
Parliament. The Proceedings on the firf 
Complaint ended by allowing to the French 
fome Infractions of the Treaties, and by 
defiring that others might be rectified. This 
is promiſed ; but the Promiſe is nat Zept. In- 
ſtezd of rectiſying what had been done, new 
Works are carried on. The Proceedings on 
the ſecond Complaint end in our acquieſcing 
to theſe zew Works, provided they are e- 
tended no farther. Even this Promiſe is not 
kept. The Works are extended farther. All 
Mankind know it, and complain loudly of 
it for ſeven Months together. An Enquiry 
| begins in Parliament. Our Minifters are 
furprized and know of the Mat- 
ter. Although E had been diſ:ppoĩnted 
2 3 afrft 


were puſhed on by the 
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a f Time, they took no Care not to be fo 
a 


I think that I need not explain or enforce 
this any farther; and therefore I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, 7thly, that as there may be ſome 
Reaſon, arifing from cir paſt Candutt, to 
apprehend that the French Court may not 
be quite fo exact, nor fo expeditious, as we 
are made to hope, in „ 
Promiſe, which they en us, to de- 
moliſb all the 2 contrary to the 
Treattes ; fo there is great Reaſon likewiſe, 
arifing from aur poſt Conduct, to apprehend 
that Zhey do not underſtand, on that Side 
of the Water, by N orks contrary to the 
Treaties, what we do and always muſt un- 
derſtand, on this Side of the Water, by 
_ thoſe Words; from whence it will follow 
that, by dexterous Management, we have 
brought the cleareſt Point in Nature to be 
the moſt intricate ; and that whereas there 
a” CO Ry 
Diſpute, of 171 been 
— Explanaton and Moderation 
of that of Utrecht, our g from it 
may and muſt open a Source of incxhau- 
ſtible Chicane. 

I bave already ſhewn how the Treaty of 
1717 explains the Intention and moderates 
the Conditions of the Treaty of Utrecht, fo 
as to leave the French no Colour, either 


from the Letter or Intention of the as 


auntry; or carrying on 
1 other Trade. 


Upon this Foot, therefore, the Senſe of 


theſe Words (Works contrary to the Treaties; 
or Works done in Contravention to the Trea- 


againſt the Lester of both Treaties, and 
againſt the Intent ian of that of Utrecht, ex- 
plained by that of 1717. The Rigalle or 
Gut, which Mr. and our . 
aefters allow the French, by virtue of their 
dien ing e 
Canal of Furnes, to keep this Nigalle or Gut 


open, 2 
the Intention of the Treaties, as even forti- 


fying the Town, the Harbour and the Strand 
would be. 


— on the other Foot, there is Room 
for Chicane. The French may fay (and, ne 
Doubt, they will fay) hes the Bones of 
Treaties ought to be determined by the 
Senſe, in which the contracting Parties have, 


2 4 by 
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ty mutual Agreement, executed them; that 
as the late King allowed them to have a 
Communication from Dunk:r& to the Sea, 


dy the Canal of Mardyte; fo they have 


been allowed, at preſent, to have the ſame 
by the old Channel; that we 
their 


Communication 
did indeed once infift on d 
Reparations of the old Tettees ; but that, 
fince that Time, and on Occafion of Com- 
plaints about other Works, made for im- 
proving this Harbour, we have not only 
E y approved their making theſe latter 

Works, but have tacitly conſented to their 
repairing and fopplying the old Jertees, by 
taking no Notice of their not deſtroying 
them, nor of their making other Works to 
hinder as effectually the Flux and Reflux of 
the Tides from choaking up the Channel, 
as the Fettes are defi to do ; that all 


pprobation of the 


gazines they have built, ſhew it very evi- 
dently to have been our Senſe, as well as 
theirs, that the Intention of the Treaties is 
not to deprive them of a nated Harbour at 
_ Dunkirk, but only to hinder them from 
having a fortified Harbour there ; that 
they are far from entertaining any fuch 


Thoughts; that Zhey c. their Fideliy 
even to @ Nic 


ety, and have not yet raiſed ane 
at- 


Angle Battery on the Strand; till 
tempt which, we have not the leaſt Reaſon 
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to affirm that they af in Contravention to 
| the Treaties. 

This and much ——_ © 
may the French ſay, whenever they are 
 prefſed in good earncft to fulfil their /af 
Promiſe, agreeably to the juſt Expectations 
of the Britiſb Nation. Nay, they certainly 
will inſiſt in this Manner, if they wwe © 
 counped, ; becauſe whatever Reaſons they may 

ve to defire that aur preſent Miniſtert ſhould 
continue in Power, I can hardly perſuade 
my ſelf that they will, for the Sake of the 
tuo illuſtrious Brothers, undo inticely what 
they have done at Dunkirk, and fail lay 
aſide the Hopes of reſtoring that Port, by 
Degrees and without Eclat, to its former 
Greatneſs and Splendor. | 

That there is Reaſon to apprehend ſuch a 
Conduct from them, we may judge by what 
wee have lately heard from Dunlłirł; for it is 
faid that Mr. Laſcels, with ſome French Of- 
ficers, had been to ſound the Water in the 
Harbour and Channel. Now, to what Pur- 
poſe can this be? If we are to ſtand to the 
Treaties, we muſt infiſt that there be zo Ma- 
ter; at leaſt, no navigable Mater at all in 
the Harbour and Channel. If we _ 
from the Treaties, to what Purpoſe do 
diſpute about a Foot or two of Water, more 
or lefs ? 

The Queſtion does not turn on ſuch Cir- 
cumftances as theſe ; whether the Port be 
capable of receiving 50 or 100 Ships ; _ 
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ther Ships of g0 or 500 Tons go into it, or 
out of it ; whether the of Water be 
14 or 18 or 20 Foot, and the like; but 
fingly on this, whether it be made a Por? to 
any Purpoſe, or in any Degree whatſoever. 

P we may hear of ſome Jettees, or 
other Works — — cad olive — 
ces of a Demalitian; but let it be remembered 


that nothing can be a juſt Satisfaction and 
real Security to us, but the reducing Dankirk 
once more to that Condition, into which it 
was put by Virtue of the Treaties, and fol- 
lowing them as the ſtated Rule between uc, 
pip — on this Head. Let it be re- 
rr 
may obtain, be it more or leſs, will be 
cules wa Park 


and 
not to the Care, Vigilance and Spirit of choſe, 


who are em zn the Admpiftration. 

After having made ſo many Obſervations 
on the Conduct of our in this Af- 
Za ee to 
take forme Notice of the chief Argument, by 
which their Creatures endeavour to excuſe 
them; for t concur to ſcreen 
them from Cenſur 


many 
e, 32 are, I think, 
even amongſt theſe, who preſume entirely 
to juſtify their Canduct᷑. | 

It bath been ſaid then that different Times 
and different Situations of Affairs require 
different Ways of ating; which is a moſt 
undeniable Truth. But as Common-place 
Fs diverts nobody, who hath any Wiz, io 
Commun- 


Part. But our general 
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have a Communication of friendly Meaſures 
and Intercourſe of friendly Offices with her; 
and, inſtead of defying her reduced Power, to 
de only jealous of its growmy again. 
In — therefore the Friendſhip of 
France, and even in avoiding all Appearances 
of diſtruſting her, or CC 
our Miniſters have acted according to 
Rules of good Policy. The French have 
held the fame Conduct toward ws; and this 
mutual Confidence and Amity might cer- 
tainly have been productive of much publick 
Gad, without any particular Inconventency 
or Miſchief. It hath been fo to France; 
but it hath not been fo to Great Britain; 
and the Reaſon of this Difference is plain. 
The French have followed the Maximabove- 
mentioned, but without once lofing Sight of 
their national Intereſt. Whenever this hath 
tion, they have infifted ami 
they have infiſted as ſtrongly as 
ever ; witneſs the Caſe of Santa Lucia, that 
of the * Honours at Sea, and many others. 
Nay, whenever they could acquire ſuch a 
Pretence, as ſeemed conſiſtent with the Terms 
of Friendſhip, they have artfully enough en- 
Geavoured to diminiſb our Power, and to 
wreſt from us thoſe Advantages, which they 


8 Mee Year ago a Lieutenant of an Exg/; Man of War 
was broke, as it was ſaid upon the Inſtance of France, for 
obliging a French Ship to Sirite, according to his Inſtructions, 
25 ſhe was going out of one of our own Harbeurs. 
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know may ſome Time or other, in our 
Hands, be of Detriment to them; witneſs 
the Part, which our intimate Friend, the 
late Duke of Orleans, acted in fupporting 
the Claim of Spain to the Reſtitution of 
Gibraltar and Minorca. 

But I am afraid it will be found that aur 
Miniſters have ſaffered the Tranſports of 
Friendſhip to carry them too far in Favour of 
France; particularly, in the Cafe now be- 
fore us; for which they muſt be confeſſed 
inexcuſeable, notwithſtanding the w/e Apo- 
thegm quoted in their Behalt ; unleſs they 
can ſhew that, by ing from a ſtrict 
Obſervation of the Treatiet, with reſpect to 
Dunkirk, they have avoided a greater Evil, 
than the Danger of ſeeing hi Port reſtored 
is and muſt be reputed; or elſe that they 
have red to their Country a greater 
Gad than that of keeping Dzz4:74 in the 
State, to which it was reduced, and in which 
it was to continue, according to the Treaties. 
If this e Excuſe, which can be made 
for our Miniſlers, will avail them little, 
when it comes to be tried by the Rules of 
 Reegſen; it will be quite expladed, when we 

have Recourſe to ience, and compare 
the Conduct, which was held by our Mini- 
feers, in the Years 1716 and 1717, with 
that which has been held for theſe 7hree or 
four laſt Years, as well as the Situation of 
Affairs, at that Time, with the Situation of 
Affairs, during the latter Periad. * 
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Meaſure, 


that Time, with France, and what was the 
general Situation of our Afﬀarrs. 

We were then as ly united with 
France as we are now; and the Maxim of 
_ cultivating this Unian prevailed as ſtrongly 
in our Councils. A Storm from the North 
was then much more to be feared than zow. 
The late Czar's Grandfather was then alive 
likewiſe. How we ftood with thoſe Princes, 
and what we had to from their 
Arms, 1 need not explain. At Home there 
were ſome Remains of a Rebellian not totally 
extinguiſhed, and a Jacabite Party ſtill in 
being. The Swedijb Plz againſt the Go- 
vernment was on at that Time. A- 
beront was ripening his formidable Schemes, 
which he to execute in 1717, and we 
were, in Concert with France, taking Mea- 
fures to oppoſe them. 

Let me aſk now any Man, of common 

Ingenuity, whether an Argument, drawn 
from the Situation of Affairs, to excuſe 
fome Compliances with France, might not 
dave been urged with a better Grace at that 
Time, than it could be urged, for the ſame 


Purpoſe 
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Purpoſe, now? He will certainly anſwer 
that it might; and yet it is urged nau, not 
to excuſe ſome little Compliances, but to 
excuſe what hath been done, in direct Con- 
fradifion to the Treaties, and for giving up 
to France a great Part of the Advantage and 
Security, which we were in Poſſeſſion of 
by them. 
This Difference of Conduct is therefore not 
to be accounted for by the Difference of 
Times and Situations. It is to be accounted 
for by nothing, but by the Difference of Men. 
We had then other Miniſters at Home to 
give Inſtructions, and another Miniſter at 
Paris to execute them. The Times and our 
Situation, in the Years 1716 and 1717, were 
not more favourable to us, than the Times 
and our Situation in the Years 1727, 1728 
and 1729 ; and our national Intereſt, with 
Reſpe& to Dunk:rk, hath been exactly the 
fame in both ; but our Minifters had not then 
negotiated themſelves into an abſolute De- 
on France, nor learned perhaps a 
„ that it is much more eaſy and pro- 
fitable to evade or defeat a Parliamentary 
Exquiry, than to g well at Hame, and 
to tupport the Intereſts, the Honour, and the 
Dignity of the Nation Abroad. 
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To the REMARKS on the CRAFTSMAN's 
 VinpicAaTION; and to all the Libels, 
which have come, or may come from the 
fame er againſt the PERSON, laſt men- 
tioned in the Craftiman of the 224 of May 


1731. 


T is :mpoſiible to hows read the Papers, 
which have been publiſhed againſt the 
Writings of the Craf?/man, and not have ob- 
ferved that one ipal Point hath been 
laboured with conſtant Application, and 
ſometimes with a little Art. The Point I 
mean hath been This; to make all the Diſ- 
putes about national Affaire, and our moſt 
im t Intereſts, to paſs for nothing more 
on Cavils, which have been raiſed by the 
Pique and Reſentment of ane Man. and 
the Iniquity and dangerous Deſigus of another. 
Nothing, which could be faid or done to 
inculcate this Belicf, hath been neglected. 
The fame Charges have been repeated almoſt 
every Week, and the Publick hath been 
modeſtly defired to pay no Regard to unde- 
niable Facts, to unanſwered 2nd unanſwer- 
able Arguments, becauſe theſe Facts and 
theſe Arguments were ſuppoſed, by the aui- 
A a nifterial 
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nfterial Writers, to come from Men, to 
whom theſe Hirelings aſcribed, againſt all 
Probability, the worſt Motives, and whoſe 
Characters they endeavoured to blacken with- 
out Proof. Surely this Proceeding rendered 
it neceffary, at leaſt not improper, at the 
Concluſion of thoſe Remarks, which were 
to conclude the Collection of the Craftſman, 
to ſay ſomething concerning the Perjons, 

who had been fo parti attacked on 
Account of the Part, which they, who 
railed at them, were pleaſed to — that 
theſe Gentlemen had in the Writings, con- 
tained in that Collection. This, I lay, was 
neceflary ; at leaſt r; not in order to 
raiſe a Spirit, as it is impertinently ſuggeſted 
in the Libel, which lies before me; but to 
refute Calumny, and to remove at leaſt ſome 
of thoſe Prejudices, which had been raiſed, 

or renewed, on the Occaſion of theſe Writings, 
and which were em to weaken the 
Effect of them; an Effect, which may be 
faid with Truth to have been aimed at the“ 
noble Pair of Brothers ; fince it keeps up a 
national Spirit of Enquiry and Watchfulneſs, 
which it is the Intereſt of theſe Perſons, as it 
hath been their Endeavour, to ſtifle ; and 
which it is the Intereſt of every «ther Man 
in Britain to preferve in himſelf, and to 
nouriſh in others; an Effet, which cannot 
be faid, without the greateſt Untruth, to 
have 


P nobile Fratrum. See the Motto prefaxcd to the Re- 
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have been aimed againtt the preſent Settlc- 
ment; fince the higheſt Inſolence, which 
can be offered to his Majeſty, is to attempt 
to blend his Intereſt and his Cauſe with 
thoſe of his anworthy Servants, as the Tools 
of theſe unworthy Servants are every Day 
employed to do, and probably at his Maje- 
ſty's Expence. 
Something was ſaid therefore b y the Craft 
man, in his Journal of the 22d of * May, to 
the Purpoſe I have mentioned. If he went 
out of his Way, (for he ought moſt cer- 
tainly to confine himfelf to Things, and 
meddle with Per/ons as little as -offtble) he 
went out of it on great Provocation. He 
carried Truth and Reaſon along with him; 
and he uſed a Moderation and a Decency, to 
which his Adverſeries are Strangers. | 
To fet this Matter in a full Light, let us 

conlider what he faid; let us conſider how 
he hath been anſwered ; and, by fairly com- 
paring both, let us put the whole Merits of 
this Cauſe upon one ſhort but decifive Iſſue. 
It will be Time afterwards to make a few 
Obſervations on the Clamour raifed ; on the 
Reafons and Deſigns of it; in a Word, to 
detect the mean Artifice and filly Expedi- 
ents, to which the two honourable Patrons of 
the Remarker are redaced. In doing this, 
I ſhall neither affect to declaim, nor to in- 
veigh, though I have before me an inex- 

| Aa 2 hauſtible 
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hauſtible Fund of Matter for both, and the, 
Law of Retaliation to bear me out. A8 1 


am perſuaded the Men, I have to do with, 
can raiſe no Paſſion in the Per/ox concerned, 
ſo have I no Need of endeavouring to raiſe 
the Paſſions of others. But to proceed. 
_ The Craft/man took Notice of thoſe Ac- 
cufations, which are brought againſt the 
Gentleman he mentions in the ſecond Place. 
I meddle not with the Defence of the other, 
which hath been undertaken by an abler 
Pen.—Some of theſe he anſwered in general 
only; and yet he anſwered them as particu- 
larly as he ought to have done for Reaſons of 
Honour, whichare touched upon by him, and 
which ſhall be a little more by me. 
But there were other Points, not at all af- 
DOES 
planation was to be given by the 
ese. 
Right to demand Proofs from the Accuſers. 
They were Points of a more determined 
Nature; ſuch as admitted of no different 
Conſtructions ; ſuch as could not be altered 
by Circumſtances. They were of a more 
publick Nature; ſuch as the Men, who 
brought the Accuſations, muſt have it in 
their Power to prove, if they were true; 
and ſuch therefore as muſt be falſe, if the 
Men, who brought the Accuſations, were 
not able and ready to prove them. 
On theſe the Craftfinan infifted. He 
t 


19 
Accuſations brought. He ap to un- 
queſtionable Authority for the Truth of what 
he affirmed ; and to one in „ Which 
ſhould bave been treated with more Reſpect 
by the Remarker, fince it will outweigh, at 
home and abroad, a thouſand tuch 7 
rities as thoſe of his Patrons. He chal- 
| all Mankind 70 one fingle 
Proof, in Contradittion of any one of the ge- 
neral Afirmations. 
Was there any Thing unfair, or indecent 
in this Proceeding ? Was there any Thing i in 
it, which could the Choler of thoſe, 


| who are Friends to Truth and Juſtice? If 


they, who brought theſe Accuſations, had 
been ſuch, an Opportunity was preſented to 
2 the guilty Man at the 
very Tribunal, before which his Cauſe had 
been pleaded. By producing Proof on theſe 
Heads, had it in their Power to con- 
demn him upon all the Reſt; and if Zhi 
Part of the Charge was made good, the 
Opinion of Mankind would have been fairly 
enough decided as to the other. 

Iſſue being joined therefore in this Man- 
ner, the accuſed Perſon muſt be found guilty 
of all the Crimes laid to his Charge; or his 
Accuſers muſt be found guilty of Slander, of 


Calumoy, and of the worſt Sort of Aﬀath- 
nation. 


Thus the Craftfmanleft the Matter. —Let 
us ſee what hath been faid in Anſwer to him. 
I paſs over the many ſcurrilous Productions 
Aa 3 of 
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of thoſe weekly miniſterial Scalds, who are 
hired to call Names, and are capable of little 
more. Theelaborate Libel, intitled Remarks 
on the Creftſmen's Vinaication, ſeems to be 
the utmoſt Effort of zheir and their Patron's 
collected Strength; and tho' I have waited 
fevcral Days to fee if they had any more 
Scandal to throw out ; yet I never doubted 
an Inſtant from what Quarter this remark- 
able Piece came into the World. 

The whole Pamphlet is one continued 
Invective, and deferves no more to be called 
Remarks en tie Crafiſman, or an Anfwer to 
him, than the Railing and Raving and 
throwing of Filth by a Madman deſerve to 
be called an Anſwer to thoſe, who unwarily 
paſs too near his Cell. All, that Malice 
could ever invent, or the Credulity of Par- 
tics, inflamed by Oppoſition, receive, is aſ- 
ſembled. Truth is diſguiſed by Miſrepre- 
ſentation, and even many Things, which the 
noble Pair know to be falſe, are affirmed as true. 
But you will aſk, perhaps, whether the 
Challenge is not accepted, and whether 
Proofs are not brought to contradict the 
plain and poſitive Affirmations made by the 
Craftjman ? I anſwer, the Challenge is ac- 
cepted, and the Remerker aſſures us that he 
hath brought Proof in numerous Inſtances 
_ againſt theſe Affirmations; which is the 
more generous, becauſe the Craſiſinan ex- 
acted but ane fingle Proof in Cantradictian of 
any of them. | 


The 
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The fr of theſe Aſſirmations was, that 
the Gentleman concerned never entered into 
Engagements, or any Commerce with the 
Pretender, fill he had been attainted and 
cut off from the Body of his Majeſty's Sub- 
jecte. Let us examine the Facts, which 
we find ſcattered up and down in the Re- 
marks, which may be applied to prove, in 
_ Oppoſition to this Affirmation, what hath 
been ſo often aſſerted, that this Gentleman 
was @ zealous Jacobite and an Agent of the 
Pretender, even in the Reign of of the late 
Deen. 
The fe Fatt of this Kind is this. He t 
the Kingdom. His high Treaſon, among other 
6 was confeſſed by his fhameful Flight. 
Had the Libeller proved this high Treaſon, 
I might agree that the Gentleman's leaving 
las Country was a Conſequence ; but I can 
never admit that it is a Proof of his Guilt. 
Could no other Reaſon for leaving his Coun- 
try be given, except his Guilt, his leaving 
tis Country would be a ſtrong Preſumption 
againſt him. But many other Reaſons will 
ſoon occur to thoſe, who remember the 
Paſſages of that Time; and Reafons there 
are of a more private Nature ftill, which 
would be very far, to fay no more, from 
reflecting Diſhonour on a Step, which is 
called, by theſe foul-mouthed Advocates of 
Power, ſhameful and ignaminiaus. One Thing 
it may be proper to aſſure them of, that 
they may pretend to as Ge Guys, 
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and to mĩſapply his Words no more. It is 
this. The Gent/eman never declined a Con- 
teſt with the two honourable Patrons of this 
Libel. One of them was, in thoſe Days, 
below his Notice; and he never found, upon 
Trial, that he had Reaſon to apprehend 
being foiled by the other. But we muſt not 
yet diſmiſs this Article. 

If the Proof we are examining proved 
any thing, it would prove too much. If to 
decline, in certain Circumſtances, a Trial; 
i to go into voluntary Exile, either before 
a Trial, or even after Condemnation, were 
abſolute Proofs of Guilt, the Conduct of 
many greater and better Men than the Per- 
fon now would deſerve our Cenfure, 
and that of Calumniators, as vile as the 
Libellers, would merit our Approbation. 
Metellus and Rutilins muſt be condemned. 
Apulems and Apicius muſt be juſtified. 

This ſort of Proof therefore not appearing 
ſufficient to make good the Charge, that 
this Gentleman was engaged with the Pre- 
tender before his Attainder, Pains are 
taken, and much Rhetorick is employed to 
ſhew, what we ſhall not preſume to con- 
tradict, that he ought not to have engaged 
in that Cauſe after his Attainder. Neither 


did the Crafiſnan inſiſt on this Circum- 


ſtance as a Defence of the P accu 
er =- 


mentioned, in Contradiction to Thoſe, = 
had falſely affirmed that theſe Engagements 
88 | were 


Truth. Let us 
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were much more antient. But he neither 
urged it as a Defence, nor pleaded it as an 
Excuſe ; and yet I am perſuaded that this 
very Circumſtance had fome Weight with 
his late Majefty, when that excellent Prince, 


the Mildnets of whoſe Temper, and the 


Clemency of whoſe Nature, would have 
rendered him amiable in-the moſt private 
Station, and made him almoſt adorable in 
that great Elevation, to which the Providence 
of God had raiſed him; when that excellent 
Prince, I fay, was on his own Mo- 


tion, and without any Application from the 
Per for 


here ſpoken of, to extend his preſent, 
and his future Favour to him. 
the Craftſman did neither ſay ror 
intend what has been objected by the Ri- 
marker to him, yet ke might perhaps mean 
more than hath been obſerved; 
and if he did mean it, he meant to inculcate, 
upon this Occafion, a very uſeful, 
grant that the Man, who 
engages againſt his Country, even when he 
has been in it, or driven out of it 
by Violence, is not to be defended ; that 
theſe are Occaſions, wherein we ought to 
kiſs the Rod, which ſcourges us, and reve- 
rence that Authority, which we think has 
been unjuſtly exercited againſt us. But then 
let it be granted like wiſe, that human Paſjions 
are fo ſtrong, and human Reaſon fo weak, 
that Men, who ſuffer Perſecution or who 
imagine wy ſuffer it, are ſeldom able to 


keep 
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keep within theſe Bounds of heraical Made- 
ration. They will be apt to ſeize the Op- 
portunities, which may be offered, of re- 
ſiſting, or of attempting to repair the Injuries 
done them. They will flatter 2 
that they do not vow their Revenge against 
the People, the innocent and callectiue Body 
of their Count „ hor go about to ſub- 
vert the Conftitutionof the Government. They 
will perſuade others, nay they will perſuade 
themſelves, that they do not feek Revenge, 

but Nædreſt; nor aim to deſtroy the Law, 
which puniſhes, but to prevent the Abuſe of 
it, which perſecutes. Thus will Men, who 

actually ſuffer, be apt to reaſon; and if the 
Caſe be common to Numbers, they will be 
apt to proceed from reafoning on ſuch Prin- 
ciples, to act upon them. Wiſe Govern- 
ments therefore have been careful to diſtin- 
guiſh between Puniſbment and Perſecution ; 
have never ſuffered the former, however juſt, 
neceſſary, or ſevere, to carry the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of the latter. Ludlow was juſtly 
puniſhed. My Lord Clarendon, whom the 
Remarker Yor ſo ſtrongly yoaked with the 
Regicide, was unjuſtly, ungratefully and cru- 
elly perſecuted. We may pronounce, with- 
out Uacharitableneſs, that the farmer would 


have taken any Opportunity ot ſubverting a 


ſecond Time the Conſtitution of his Coun- 
ty 


; not from Reſentment alone, but from 
Princifle. The latter would have been 
moved by no Reſentments to diſturb that 
I | Frame 
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Frame of Government, which he had con- 
tributed fo much to reſtore. The former 
therefore hath nothing to do in 
this Place, and if I admit the latter, it will 
only ſerve to ſhew us how Men ſbaald act, 
not how they da act. It will be one Example 
of Virtue, oppoſed to innumerable Inſtances 
of Frailty. Innumerable, indeed, are the 
Inſtances of Men in all Ages, who, having 
been driven out of their Country by Vio- 
lence, have endeavoured, even by Violence, 
to return to it. This is the general and 
known Courſe of Nature; depraved indeed, 
but human; and fince it is fo; if we allow 
that they, who diſturb a Government, be- 
cauſe they think themſelves perſecuted, de- 
ſer ve no Excuſe, we muſt allow that hoſe, 
who give Occaſion to this Diſturbance by 
Perſecution, deferve very little. 

I hope I may deferve ſome for this Di- 
greſſion, into which the Remarker led me; 
and I return to my Subject, by faying that 
neither the Craſtſinan hath pretended, nor 
do I here pretend, to excuſe the Engage- 

ments, which fi, Gentleman took, after his 
Attainder, and which his late Majeſty fo 
graciouſly pardoned; but that bis taking theſe 
| — ray after his Attainder, is no 
Proof that he was under them before; and 
that his going out of the Kingdom, in the 
late King's Reign, is no Proof that he was 
a zealous Jacobite, and an Agent of the 
Pretender in the late Queen's Reign, 


The 
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The Libeller, finding himſelf unable to 
make this Charge good, leſſens the Charge 
that he may fuit his Proof to it. If he can- 
not prove that the Gentleman was in the In- 


tereſts of the Pretender, before his Attam- 
der, he will at leaſt that he had a frong 


| he prove even this? He afferts that in the 
Year 1702, this Gentleman was one of the 
virtuous 117, Who gave their Votes to throw 
out the Bill for ſettling the proteſlant Suc- 
ceſſion, &c. Falſe and impudent Aﬀertion ! 
A few Pages before he pretends to have the 
Journal Book of the Hauſe 
tore him. Had he it before him now? If 
he had, how can he affirm, in direct Con- 
tradiction to it? If he had not, how could 
he venture to affirm any thing, concerning 
this Matter? The Bill for ſettling the pro- 
relaut Succeſſion, in the preſent royal Fami- 
iy, pafjcd the Houſe of Commons in the Month 


of May 1701, not in 1702; and it paſſed 


nemme contradicente, to bring in a Bill for 


the farther Security of his Majeſty's Perſon 


and the Succeſſion of the Crown in the 


zeflant Line, and extinguiſhing the Hopes of 


the pretended Prince of Wales, and all 
o:her Pretenders, and their open and ſecret 


[Abetters. This Bill was accordingly brought 


in, and the Perfons who, by Order of the 
Houle, and brought it in, were 
Sir Charles Hedges and one Mr. St. 70 HN. 
In the Progrets of tus Bill through the 

Houſe, 


Propenfion to thoſe Intereſts ; and how does 


of Commons be- 


-. — y Y , 


Lords to a Bill 


| 
| 


ET BD 
that there were ſome De- 


Houfe, it a 
bates and Divifions about particular Clauſes 


and Amendments; but the Bull was 
without any Divsſon; fo infamouſly falſe is 
the Aﬀertion made by this Libeller, that 
there was no Divifion of 117, or of any 


other Number, for throwing out either the 


Bill which ſettled the Succeſſion ; or the Bill, 
* was made for the farther Security of 
There was a Diviſion indeed, of 117 


* 118, upon a Clauſe added by the 


for mlarging the Time far 
takins the Oath of Abjuration, Gc. and 


this happened in the Year 1702; but what 


Relation hath his Fact to the Fact afferted ? 
Whether the Gentleman voted againſt his 
, or not, I am unabie to fa 


y; and it 
is to no Purpoſe to enquire ; for the Clauſe 
regarded on] 


y fuck Perſons as had neglected to 
take the Abjuration Oath in Time, and pro- 


vided that if fuch Perſons had forfeited any 


Office, Benefice, &c. to which any other Per- 
fons had been preferred, the former ſhould ne: 


be reſtored by taking the Advantage of this 
AF. If this pretended Proof is not ano- 
ther Inftance of the vil Ca/umniation, the 
Libeller himſelf confeſſes that te Croftj- 
man's Challenge was properly made; and that 


there is not one Proof in the Waris againſt 
his general Afirmations. 


Another Fad, which is advanced and moſt 
pathetically declaimed upon, for Reafons 
not hard to be diſcovered, is like wiſe applied 


= 
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to maintainthe fame Charge. This Gentleman, 
fays the Libeller, had the dence to 
poſe hes preſent moſt ſacred Majeſty, when he 
4 Writ of Right. Tie Writ of 
Summons to Parliament. He afterwards 
cauſed the Electar of Hanover's Miniſter o 
be forbid the Court, for no other Crime than 
heving demanded that Writ. And did this 
Gentleman oppote this Writ? Nay, did any 
other Servant of the late Queen oppoſe it? 
Falſe and impudent is the Atfertion. It was 
ordered to be made out the very Day * it was 
demanded. If the Minz ler, who demanded 
the Writ, was forbid the Court, was this 
Gentleman the Cauſe of it? Is every diſagree- 
able Circumſtance to be aſcribed to him in 
an Affair, which was too important not to 
be laid, by the proper Miniſter, that is by 
the Chancellor, not the Secretary, before 
her late Majeſty and her Council; and in 
which it may be ſuppoſcd that her Majeſty's 
Reſentments were alone ſufficient to deter- 
mine ſuch a Reſolution? Beſides, if the Mi- 
nifter received the Affront mentioned, was it 
fingly and abſtractedly for demanding the 
Writ; or was it e pot the Manner of 
demanding, and on many other Circumſtan- 
ces, ſome expreticd and fome hinted at in 
the Letters, writ foon afterwards by the late 
een to her late Electoral Highneſs the 
Princeſe Sophia and to his Ms Majeſty, 
which lye before me in the printed _— 


——_— 
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of Queen Anne's Reign? Was the Recep- 
tion, given by his late Majejty, then Elector, 
to the Miniſter, who made this Demand, at 
his Return home, ſuch a one as ſhewed his 
Majeſty's Approbation of this Meaſure, and 
his Diſapprobation of what had happened 
here upon it? — ] ſay no more. 

We have now gone through all I can find 
in thts Libel, which ſeems not ſo much as to 
atm at making good the fir ff Head of Accu- 
fation, on which the Craſtſnan made his 
Challenge. 

On the ſecond Head, the Craftfaan af- 
firmed that the ſame Gentleman never had any 
Commerce either direct ar indirect, mconſiftent 
with the Engagements he took after his At- 
tamder, whilſt he continued in them. Now, 
this Affirmation, inſtead of being diſproved, ' 
is evaded. It it foreign to me, * the Re- 
marker —Is it ſo?: Have not all his cr: 
bling Aſeciates charged this Gentleman over 
and over for being freacleraus to the Pre- 
tender; for being engaged with him; and at 
the ſame Time a Spy and a Partiſan, ſuch 
is the Language they uſe, of the late Ning? 
Is not the flat Contradiction given to this 
Lye a Part of the Challenge made by the 
Craſtſinan? Hath not this Libeller accepted 
the "Challenge ? Hath he not called it a weat, 
a fooliſh and a flaviſh Defence? May he 
eva je it after all his boaſting? Is he not 
bound to make it good in every Part, or to 


own the Charge of Calumny, which I make 
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on him, on the whole ſcribbling Crew, and 
on thoſe, who pay them? What he, or they 
will own, I neither know nor care. What 
the Publick will determine is evident. 
On a third Head of Accuſation againſt this 
Gentleman, the Craftſman affirmed, that 
ſince he was out of the Engagements laſt men- 
tioned, he hath had no Commerce, either di- 
rect ar indirect, in favour of that Cauſe. 
Now, upon this Head, though the Accuta- 
tion be not given up in Terms, yet is it as 
little maintained, or fu by Proof as 
the . The Libeller, indeed, calls the 
Gentleman a Leviathan of Treaſon ; diſplays 
the terrible Dangers, which would have at- 
tended the reinftating him ; preſumes to call 
it a Libel on the late King's Memory to ſay 
that he had fuch Intentions; and yet dares 
not deny that his Majeſty fignified his having 
fuch Intentions. In ſhort, with mach Bom- 
baſt, he makes the of his Pa- 
tron, for defeating theſe Intentions. I ſhall 
not condeſcend to make one fingle Remark 
on this Rhapſody of Scurrility and Adulation. 
Such Poiſon carries its Antidote along with 
it into the World; and no Man will be at a 
Tots to judge whether publick or private 
Afotrues determined the Servant, in this 
Caſe, to defeat the Intentions of the Mafter. 
Which ever they were, he, who can believe 
that the Gentleman fo often mentioned has 
upon him any of that Obligation, which the 
Craftſman 6— for hom, deſerves 3 
pitic 
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pitied ; and he, who 2 
to affirm it, deſerves to be deſpiſed. Bu 
| before I leave this Article, it may MM, + 
nor unſeaſonable to enquire, by 
1 fork? B Subjects to his Majeſy 
Friends to the preſent Eflabl 
ment are to be kinga and Ease. 
Are all thoſe to be reputed ſuch, who aſ- 
ſumed the greateſt Zeal for the proteſtant 
Succeſſion formerly ?!—— This cannot be; 
for many of the Tories have this Title; 
and all, who ever wore that Name, are pro- 
ſcribed by the fem we have advanced. 
ſuch, who were 


Names of Malccontents and Incen- 
diaries ; and fince Endeavours are uſed, by 
falſe DeduQtions and by arbitrary Interprets- 
tions, to prove 
ment, and in Effect arrant Traitors— 
What is this Criterion then? I am able to 
diſcover but one, and it is this ; being for, 
or being againſt the noble Pair of Brothers, 
the rue honourable Patrons of the Remarker. 
Without the Merit of a their Con- 
dust, no Man is to be reputed a faithful 
Subject, or a Friend to lis With 
this Merit, and with that of a blind Sub- 
axles, cven they, who have been the moft 
Bb gb noxious 
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obnoxious, may be received; and they, who 
have been called Enemes to the Government, 
as loudly as any others, may be inrolled 
among its Friends. This Practice of en- 
deavouring to confine the Intereſt of the 
Government to as narrow a Bottom as that 
of tw Minifters, has been of late moſt au- 
daciouſly purſued. It has been faid in di- 
rect Terms * that if his late Majeſty lad 
fut the Admmiſtration into any other Hands, 
he would have been unjuſt to thoſe brave 
Men, who had dane and ſuffered much ts 
ferve him ; and that he would nat have de- 
 ferved to wear the Crown, if he had not 

employed the Men, whom he did employ.—— 
Here, again, there might be room for _ 
particular Reflections, if I was dif 
make them. But I avoid this invidious Part 
as much as my Subject will allow me to do; 
and ſhall therefore content myſelf with de- 
firing theſe bold Writers, their 3 4 
and Patrons, to confider what the 
Conſequences of ſuch Pofitions are. If 
dare to aſſert that his late Majeſty would 
have been unjuſt ; that he would not have 
deſerved to wear the 2 if he had not 
employed the Men he did employ ; what might 
they not aſſert if his preſent Majeſty ſhould, 
at any Time, think fit, in his great Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs to his People, to remove ſome 
of hoſe very Men, whom his royal rex 


2 , — 
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did employ ? The Aſſertion is not even ex- 
tended to Party. It would have been ſtill 
indecent if it had. But it is confined to a 


certain Number of particular Men; as if the 
Zeal for the: Proteſtant Succeſſion in the pre- 
ent Royal Family had not been directed, as 
it moſt certainly was, to the national Ad- 
vantage, but had been intended, as to be 
ſure it was not, for the Advantage of par- 
ticular Men, and to perpetuate the Admi- 
nĩſtration in a private Family. This is ſuch 
Language, as I believe was never held be- 
fore, and as no Man would preſume to hold 
now, if the E to it did not 
procced from 7zhoſe, by whom it ſhould be 
diſcountenanced and puniſhed. 

There is another Fact, which I muſt not 
omit to take Notice of in this Place; be- 
cauſe though it is not one of thoſe, on 
which the Craftſmen made his Challenge, 
yet it hath been poſitively aſſerted by him, 
and half of it at leaſt as poſitively denied by 
The Craftſman faid that the Mercy of the 
late King was extended to the Gentleman, we 
ſpeak of, anaſted and unearned. That it was 
unearned the Remarker thinks probabl 


e; and 
in thinking ſo he gives the Lye to all his 
Fellow-Scribblers, who have fo often af- 
firmed the contrary. That it was anaſeed, 
he fays, is a downright Falſhood. He hath 
the Fournal-Book of the Houſe of Commons 
before him; and there he finds fat ths 

Bb 2 Houle 
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Houſe was acquarn ted, by his late Majeſty's 
Command, in April A, her this C2 
man had, about ſeven Years before, made his 
humble Application and Submiſion, &c. which 
his Majeſty fo far accepted as to. give Encou- 
ragement to hope for ſome future Mark of his 
Majeſty's Favour and this 


he exults; but here again the Effrontery 
which we" charges on others, 


and Falſbaod, 
will recoil on himſelf. Who drew this mi- 
nifterial Mefſage I know not; nor how far 
the Style of it may be neceſſary, according 
to the Forms uſual on ſuch Ovcallons : bs 
the Remarker might have known, The bad 
conſulted even bis Patrons, that his Maje- 
ſty's Mercy had been extended to this Gentle- 
% bilkesabe See then mn 


tioned ; and that this Mercy did not conſiſt 
in Encouragement to hope for ſome future 
Mark of his Mayefty's Favour and Goodneſs, 
but in a and abſolute Promiſe of 
his Favour in the 
Circumſtances of that Gentleman 
may be the more bold in affirming this Fact, 
| becauſe the noble Lord, who delivered the 
: rr 

Perſons are, to whom his late Majeſty w 
pleaſed to own that this Meſſage had Tom 
delivered by his Order, and to expreſs his 
gracious Intentions y 00 lm 
But to 
It ap moſt undeniably that of the 
three Heads, on which the Craftſman — 


Extent, which the 
I 
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and the Remarker accepted, the Challenge, 
the Remarker hath ſhewn himſelf unable to 

the fir ff by any true Fact, and hath 
— dalouſly attempted to do it by falſe ones; 
tote be hotd gfoen up the Soong; and that 
he hath not fo much as attempted to prove 
the third. 

Let us aſk now, ſhall Men, thus plainly 
* 1 of Calumny on Accuſations 8 
ſo and charged fo peremptorily 
them, expect Belief, when they endeavour 
to defame in any other Cafe ? Shall they 
who are convicted of accuſing falſely in 
Caſes, which are plain in their Nature, 
where no Proof can be and where 
no Pretence can be alledged for not produ- 
cing it, expect that the Fublick ſhould con- 
* Man, and eſpecially a Man, who 
is under fo many Circumſtances of Diſadvan- 
_ tage, peculiar to his ſingular and unexampled 
Situation, becauſe they affirm him guilty in 
Caſes, which are intricate in their Nature, 
and where Reafons of Honour, of Prudence 
and of Decency may all concur to impoſe | 
Silence? How often have the noble Pair 
defended themſelves, and been defended 
by others, on this Principle; that no Man. 
= to charge another, unleſs he is able 
berge; How often 


ns of that it was not 1 
brought ? Now, although this Defence may 
2 ſufficient in every Caſe, where Mat- 

e ters 
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ters of preſent Tranſattion are concerned 
and where the Perſons attacked are in actual 
Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Power; yet ſurely 
it may be thought, with Reaſon, to be a 
fufficient Defence, when Matters lang ago 
tranſatted, and long ago cenſured too, are 
concerned ; when the Perſons, who attack, 
are in actual Poſſeſſion of the Power ; 
and the Perſon, who is attacked, hath none 
of thoſe offenfive, or defenfive Wea at 
his Command, which Power furniſhes in fo 
abundant a Manner. 

The Remarker thinks that no Reaſons of 
Honour, Prudence, or Decency ought to ſbut 
the Mouth of Innocence; that Shame and 
Guilt alone ere filent in the Day of Enquiry 
ben this Day of Engquiry is to come, 
and who is to be the Subject of it, I know 
not; but let him learn that there are many 
Caſes, wherein it is not honeff, and many 
others may occur wherein it is not prudent, 
to fay all that might be ſaid either in Defence 
or in Excuſe ; that is, when the Defence 
Excuſe of ozr/efves muſt affect others, not 
concerned in the Debate. In fuch Caſes the 
molt Innocent will rather bear the Imputa- 
tion of imaginary Crimes, by keeping Silence, 
than be guilty of a real Crime, by breakiag 
it; and to carry this as far as it can be carried, 
Inſtances might be produced of Men, who 
Have died, rather than accuſe others, whoſe 
Blood was thirſted after more than theirs. 
Much hath been faid, and great Com- 

| plaints 


3 ä 
plaints have been made, of the Terture, as 
it is called in this Libel, given to another 
Gentleman t Actions. If, by this, be meant 
ranſacking into all the private and publick 
Paſſages of his Life, and wreſting every one 
into a Crime; far be it from me to approve 
in his Caſe, what I abhor hi, Libeller for 
doing in the Caſe of another. But is it real- 
ly fo? Have we feen Accuſations of Trea- 
chery and Ingratitude towards feveral, who 
are dead, and towards any, who are living, 
inſiſted upon, in the former Caſe? Has it 
been reproached to the Patrons of the Re- 
marker, that they wormed out of Power a 
Perſon, to whom they were nearly allicd and 
ought to have been firmly attached by Grati- 
tude and Friendſhip? and yet is that a Sub- 
ject, which affords nothing to be faid ? Are 
there no Circumſtances, which might be 
aggravated at leaft ? Are there no ſtrong Co- 
lours, which might be laid? Even I thould 
not be at a Loſs to do it, if I thought it 
fair to doit; if I thought it honeſt to puſn 
any Man to a Silence, of which I might take 
a ſeeming Advantage, or to a Neceflity of 
juſtifying or excuſing himſelf by faying 
what, ſuppoſing him innocent, he ought not 
to fay. Are there no Facts relating to ar- 
mer Tranſattions of great Importance not 
commonly known, and yet not abſolutely 
Secrets, which remain ftill unmentioned ? 
An ſhort, is it not apparent that there 
are Men, who accuſe, iadced, when the 7 

DI... mediate 
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mediate Subject of Debate leads, and pre- 
volles them nece, arily and unwillngly to it, 
vrhilſt there are others, who wait for no ſuch 
Neceſſity, but accuſe meerly to defame. 

It would be tedious, not difficult, to go 
through this whole Ixvective; to deny with 
Truth many Things, which are falicly af- 
firmed; and, by giving a juſt Turn to rs, 
to ſet them in a very different Light from 
that, wherein the Author expoſes them io 
publick View; to explain what he perplexes; 
to diſtinguiſh what he confounds. But I 
ſhall not take this Taſk upon me, for the 
Reaſons I have given, and for others, which 
I am going to give. 
As to the Conduct, which the Perſon, 
againſt whom ſuch Torrents of Ribaldry are 
ed forth, held towards thoſe, who were 
at the Head of Affairs, whilſt he was in Bu- 
finefs, I ſhall only add to what hath been 
faid already, what no Man of Candour will 
deny; at the Heme god Ankage ty 2 — 
perpetual Conteſts and frequent Turns Par- 
ty raiſe, —_ many * 
Perſon, who is blamed ; 
ſons, who blame him) to do, what in any 
other Situation, or Temper of Mind, they 
would carefully avoid ; in a Word, that the 
juſt Man hath been, on ſuch Occaſions, 
ſometimes unjuſt; the good-natured Man 
u-natured ; and the fri Man unfriend- 
ly. Few there are, I fear, who could with 
» faſe Conlcience take up the firſt Stone upon 


 @, 
ſuch a Trial. Few there are, who are blame- - 
leſs. But here is the Difference. The juſt, 
the good-natured, the friendly Man returns 
to the Character, out of which he ſtarted. 
The unjuſt, the ill-natured, the unfriendly 
Man perſiſts. The frft reflects with Sorrow 
on what the /aff reflects with Triumph; and 
whilſt ane wiſhes undone what the Heat of 
Party carried him to do, the other is glad of 
the Excuſe of Party, fuch as it is, to in- 
dulge the Viciouſneſs of his own Nature, and 
to repeat unjuſt, ill- natured and unfriendly 
Actions to the Living and even to the Dead. 

There is an Example before us, which 
may ſerve to illuſtrate what I have faid. —— 
Great Advantage is taken of a Memorial ſent 
to the late Queen, by the late Earl of Oxford, 
wherein many hard Reflections are made on 
ethers; but the hardeſt of all on the Perſon 
here referred to. He is painted in the worſt 

ft Faults. Should I deſcend into the 

articulars, I might ſhew that the Accuſa- 
tions were groundleſs, and poiat out, per- 
haps, the unjuſt Cauſes of Suſpicions, which 
were taken, as well as the Motises to the 
writing kat Memorial, which I with had 
never been written for a Reaſon very diffe- 
rent from that, which the Remarker would 
be ready to aſſign. But I ſhall not deſcend 
into any ſuch Particulars, nor give a double 
Advantage to the Ma/icious, who would be 
juſt as well pleaſed to have any Handle given 


ſuffer 
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them by the Living of inveighing _— the 


Dead, as they are ready to ſeize, on every 
Occafion, that which was given them, fo 
many Years ago, by one, who is now dead, 
of 8 againſt the Living. 
The Perſons, who had the Honour to 
ſerve the late Queen, in the laſt Period of 
her Life, have been theſe twenty Years the 
Subjects of great Clamour. If the Diffe- 
rences, which happened amongſt them fo 
long ago, gave in ſome Meaſure, as I ap- 
prehend that they did, both Occafion and 
Force to this Clamour, it would be ſtrange 
Conduct, indeed, in thoſe of them, who 
remain a/zve, and in the Relations and 
Friends of thoſe of them, who are dead, to 
preſerve the Spirit of Difference, and to 
s 4 
The Day will come, when authentict 
Hiſtory will relate the Paſſages of thoſe 
Times, without Regard to the partial Views 
of any Party, or the particular Defence of 
any Man. Till this Day does come, every 
one muſt decide, or ſuſpend his Judgment, 
| as he ſees Reaſon to do, and they, who may 
by theſe Judgments, muſt bear it with 
that Temper and Reſpect, which is due 
from every private Man to publick Cen- 
ſures; nay, even to publick Prejudices. 
But what hath all this to do with the 
Characters and Conduct of the ace Pair? 
Suppoſe the Men in Power, two Reigns ago, 
to have been Angeli o Daerkneys ; will it 
6 


follow 
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follow that the #wo honourable Patrons of 
the Remarker are Angels of Light ? What 
then is the Meaning of fo great a Clamour, 
affectedly raiſed on fo flender an Occafion as 


the Craftſmen of the 22d of ave ; 
bs was faid, and ig Aa 
much Moderation, after much Provocation ? 
Why are fo many Pens employed, and fo 
great Pains taken, to divert the Attention of 
the Publick from preſent to peſt Tranſactians; 
from national Confiderations to perfonal Al- 
tercations ? — The Reaſon is obvious; and 
no other Reaſon in Nature can be aſſigned. 
The nable Pair have been hard 1 on 
their Management of publick Afairs, both 
at home and abroad. Not only their Errors 
have been pointed out; groſs, palpable Er- 
rors; but a long Series of Error; a whole 
Syſtem of cool, deliberate, conducted, de- 
fended, expenſive Error hath been laid open 
to publick View. What I believe never to 
have happened before, hath ha on 
theſe Occafions. The zoble Pair have been 
admoniſhed in Time, and ſhewn the Pre- 
cipice, into which, whoever led, they were 
both falling. The Conſequences of their 
Meaſures have been foretold as early as poſ- 
fible, and even whilt the Cauſes were 
laying. . Surely this Conduct, on the Part 
of their Abverſaries, favours more of publick 
Spirit than of private Reſentment ; and yet, 
when they have taken Advantage of it, they 
have ſtopt ſhort and triumphed in their 
Eſcape, 
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Eſcape, as they did in the Cafe of the ib 
Recruits. Theſe very Admonitions, which 
gave them Time and Opportunity todo fo, | 
have been modeſtly attributed to 
Reſentment alone; though nothing can be 
more manifeſt than this ; that private Re- 
ſentment would have found its Account bet- 
ter in Silence ; would have preferred Accu- 
fations to Admonitions, and would have 
waited longer to have ſtruck more home. 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſtopping ſhort, they 
have gone on, anſwering for and being an- 
ſwered for, till the Events have juſtified the 
Predifions; till the Inconveniencies, Diſ- 
advantages and Difficulties, againſt which 
the noble Pair had been warned in vain, 
have followed and increaſed upon them; 
till even their Apolagiſis have been forced to 
allow tome Errors, and till they themſelves 
have confeſſed their Boœſted Syſtem to de 
wrong, by changing it, and by boaſting of 
the Change. Even after all this, they have 
of Clamour ; and they all com- 
plain, as if there had never been the leaſt 
Occaſion for it given by them. How 
their new Schemes are planned, and how 
they will be purſued ; whether theſe able 
Men have failed hitherto, becauſe they ſet 
out on miſfaten Principles of Policy,'or whe- 
— y have failed for want of Skill to 
Q the 7:g/teft, we ſhall ſoon fee. 
But theſe are not the only Circumſtances, 
which have bcrne, and ſtill bear hard upon 


them. 


com 
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them Ala the Courſe of theſe and other 


) 


Diſputes, it ſeems to have been plainly and 
proved that ſch Principles have been 
_ eſtabliſhed, and ſuch Dofirmes have been 
taught by the miniſterial Writers, as tend 

manifeſtly to deſtroy the Freedom of the 
Britiſh Government. Such are, the Depen- 
dency (I mean the corrupt D 


ependency) 
of Parkaments an the Crown ; the Neceſſity 


anding Armies, notwithſtanding the 
2 of them to Liberty; and ſome other 
Paint, which I need not recapitulate. It 
is ſufficiently known how much, and with 
how much Reaſon, the far greater Part of 
Mankind have been alarmed at theſe At- 
tempts ; which, if they ſucceed, muſt hurt 
not only the inferior and temporary Interefts, 
but the greateſt and moſt permanent, political 
Intereſt, which a Briton can have at Heart; 
that of the Conft:tution of this Government. 
As theſe Things have been objected ſtrong- 
ly on one Side, fo Endeavours have been 
uſed on the other, to diiguiſe and to palliate 
them, or to evade the 88 drawn 
from them. But theſe Endeavours have not 
ſucceeded. How, indeed, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed? As well might zho/e, who make them, 
expect to perſuade Mankind that 8 
and Beggary are preferable to Li and 
Wealth, as to make the World believ · that 
theſe Bleſſings can be preſerved to Britain 
by the very Means, by which they have 
been loſt 1 in ſo many other free Countries. 
2 SINCE 
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Since this therefore cannot be impoſed 
fince the Minds of Men cannot be convinced 
of ſuch Abſurdities, they muſt be diverted, 
if poſſible, from the Subject. A new Cry 
is therefore raiſed, or an old one rather is 
revived. Diſputes, which inflamed the Minds 
of Men, whilſt the Affairs they relate to 
were tranſacting, and the Conflict of Parties 
was the moſt fierce, are renewed at a Time, 
when they can be of no Benefit to the Pub- 
lick, and when the fame Motives of Party 
ſubſiſt no longer. One Man, in particular, 
1s made the Subject of new Invective. No- 
thing, which Malice can ſuggeſt, and ill Na- 
ture and ill Manners utter, is omitted to 
render his Perſon odious, and to repreſent 
his Degus as dangerous. In the fame 
Breath, we are told that this odious, this 
dangerous Man is endeavouring to come into 
Power once more. He ſtands again a Can- 
didate for Grace and Truſt. He would again 
adminiſter the Publick, abandon its Allies, 
and facrifice its Honour. Nothing will ſa- 
tig him but the Power, which he once abuſed 
and would again abuſe; the Truſts, which 
he once betrayed and would agam betray. 
Theſe are repreſented, with equal Modeſty 
and Fairneſs, to be his Requeſts; and the 
Hero of the Remarker, that is the Remar- 
ters Paymaſter, who adminiſters the Pub- 
lick fo righteoufly ; who never abandoned 
its Allies; neither the Emperor nor France; 
wao never facrificed its Honour to ane, nor 


( 383 ) 
its Intereſt to both; who never abuſed his 
Power, nor betray ed bis Truſt, through Am- 


bition, through Pride, through private In- 
tereſt, or private Pique; this Perſon is ap- 
plauded for his Oppoſition to ſuch Requeſts 
tor his ;uft and fatal Reſentment. 

What Fatality there may be in his Di, 
cernment, I know not; but ſurely there is a 
Fatality, which attends thoſe, who indulge 
themſelves in ſpeaking and writing, without 
any Regard to Truth. How could it happen 
elle that the Remerter ſhould fo egregjoully 
contradict himſelf, and in his 4oth 
Page the whole Drift of his 39th ? This 
bold and raſh Scribbler takes upon him to 
marſhal and to characterize inſolently the 
Friends of the Man he rails at. If I was 
not of that Number myſelf, I ſhould pro- 
bably ſay more on the Subject. This how- 
ever I am under an O to ſay; that 
the Friends of this Gentleman muſt be ſuch 
to his Perſon. They cannot be fo to his 
Power. That he takes it as the greateſt 
Compliment, which can be made to bim, 
to have a thy of Nature and a Confor- 
mity of Principles and Defigns with them 
attributed to him; that he thinks their 
Friendſhip an Honour to him; ſuch an Ho- 
nour as the warmeſt of his Enemies have 
_ Cauſe to envy, and do envy ; fuch an Ho- 
nour as the higheſt of his Enemies would 
be heartily proud to * and have not 
been able to obtain, _ 
| 0 


LS 

The Friends now of this Gentleman, whom 

he is ſometimes faid to kad, and who are 
ſometimes faid to employ him as their Tool, 
Juſt as it ſuits the preſent of Scandal 
to ſay; theſe very Friends, it ſeems, the 


very Men, who defend him, would never 


_ raiſe him above his preſent low Candition, nor 
make him the Partner of their Succeſs.—— 


| However they may employ him, the Remarker 
and his Patrons know how they mean to 
— Since this is the Caſe, b. fince 
they know it to be fo; for what Reaſon, in 
the Name of Wonder, is all this Buſtle made 
about fo inſignificant a Too! ITS ſo 
many Endeavours to raiſe a Jealouſy, and 


out of it?! ——His wz Friends would not 
_ raife him to it —— How ridiculous then is 


the Affectation of his Enemies, who value 


themſelves on their O tion to him ? 
Let the nabie Parr ſtand or fall by 
own Merits, or Demerits. I dare anſwer to 
them and to the World, upon better Foun- 
dations than thoſe of the Remarker's laying, 
that their Continuance in Power will never 
break the Spirit of this Man, nor their Fall 
from it excite his Ambition. His Ambition, 
whatever may have been faid or 
about it, hath been long fince dead. A 
Man muit be dead himſelf, who is utterly 
inſenfible of all that happens, either to the 


Publick 


give an Alarm, as if this Man was aiming 
again at Power ?!—— Why fo much Merit 


aſcribed to the noble Pair, for keeping him 


their 


thought 


* ** e 0 n r 4s 
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Publick or to himſelf; but he who ſeeks no- 
thing but Retreat, and that Stability of Si- 
tuation, which is eſſential to the Quiet of it, 
hath ſurely no Ambition. Now that this is 
the Caſe, and hath been long the Caſe of the 
Gentleman, concerning whom I ſpeak, 


1 
know to be true, and I affirm boldly. He 
never had the leaſt, I ſay more, he never 


would have the greateſt Obligations to any 
Country, his own; and yet fo defi- 
 rous was flit Man of Reſt and Quiet, that 
he was contented to enjoy them where For- 
tune had preſented them to him. A little 

Frankneſs might have kept him abroad all 
his Life, without Complaint. Much Art 
has been employed to confine him at home, 
and to teaze him there. If forgetting all for- 
mer Perſecutions, he reſented the If, would 
he be much to blame ? 

I am not conſcious of having faid, in 
this Paper, a Word againſt the Truth; and 
I am fure that I have the fame Truth on my 
Side, when I affert that this Man, whom 
the Libeller repreſents to be fo turbulent, fo 
outragious, and of ſuch pertinacious Ambi- 
tion, however he might have been willing 
formerly to have had the Obligation to the 
zoble Pair of enjoying, by their Affiſtance, 
the full Meaſure of his late Majeſty's in- 
tended Goodneſs, would decline with Scorn, 
after all that has paſſed, to be reinſtated in 


ais former Situation, at the intolerable Ex- 


pence of having the leaſt Appearance of an 
. Cc Obliga- 


1 
Obligation to them. Neither they, nor their 
Advocates, can be half fo follicitous to keep 
him out of Power, and even out of a State 
of aſpiring after Power, as he is determined 


I am ſenfible that all this 
little improbable to the Per 


may appear 

I oppoſe. 1 
will be hard ene ede, the 
Man, who has once taſted Power, can ever 
renounce it in earneſt. No wonder #hey 
ſhould think in this Manner. Thoſe, who 
find in themſclves to reſt upon with 
Tn e mult lone cn Poucy, on Ricker, 
or both, and on other external Objects. Nay, 
thoſe, who have of the two Vices, Ambition 
and Avarice, the meaneſ in the moſt emi- 
nent Degree; and who would be glad to quit 
their Power, and to retire with their Gains, 
may be afraid to quit it, becauſe they have 
abuſed it. They may be fo miſerable as to 
ſee no Security out of Power, nor any other 


inn, that that tem 
| Security, which bs the Iſt and at Re. 
fuge of deſperate Men ; the continuing the 
fame Violences to maintain, by which they 
acquired their Power ; the keeping up of 
| Diffentions, and the embroiling of Aﬀarrs ; 
thoſe noble Arts, by which they roſe. 
But there are Men in the World, who 
know that there is ſomething in Life better 
than Power, and Riches; and fuch Men 
— . 


( 37 ) 
the Remarker, of ane Man, to the high Con- 
dition of another. There are Men, who fee 
that Dignity may be diſgraced, and who feel 


that Digrace may be dignified. Of this 
Number is the Gentleman, whom I have 

_ undertaken to defend; who 
without 


poſſeſſes his Soul 
Hopes or Fears, and enjoys his R- 
treat without any Deſires beyond it. In that 
Retreat, he is obedient to the Laus, dutiful 
to his Prince, and true to his Oaths. If he 
fails in theſe Reſpects, let him be publickly 
attacked ; let publick Vengeance purſue and 
overtake him; let the nable Pair indulge for 
once their Paſſions in a juſt Cauſe. If they 
have no Complaints, of this Nature, to 
make againſt him, from whence does this 
particular Animoſity proceed? Have they 
Complaints of any other Kind to make, and 
of a private Nature? If they have, why is 
the Publick troubled on this Account —1 
hope the Remarker's Maſe is now taken off ; 
that the true Drift of all this perſonal Rail- 
ing is enough ex ; and that the Atten- 
tion of Mankind will be brought back to 
thoſe more im t Subjects, which have 
been already ſtarted, and to thoſe, which 
every Day may furniſh. 

After what has been here faid, the Gentle- 
man, in whoſe Defence I have a can 
have no Reaſon of Honour to enter by im- 
fel, or his Friends, into theſe Altercations, 
and if my Opinion can p ſhould theſe 
Libellers continue to ſoldand to call Names, 


Cc 2 | they 


1 

they ſnould be leſt to do it, without Re- 
proof, or Notice. The Anſwer now given 
ſhould ſtand as a Final Anſwer to all they 
| have ſaid, and to all they may think fit to ſay 
hereafter. 
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